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DRAFT EXTENSION 


TUESDAY, MARCH 3, 1959 


U.S. Senate, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to call, at 10:05 a.m. in room 212, 
Senate Office Building. 

Present: Senators Russell (presiding), Stennis, Ervin, Thurmond, 
Engle, Cannon, Saltonstall, Smith, Case, and Bush. 

Also present: Messrs. Darden and Wingate, of the committee staff. 

Chairman Russetu. The bill under consideration this morning is 
H.R. 2260, a Department of Defense proposal that would extend for 
4 years, from July 1, 1959 through July 1, 1963, the authority (1) to 
induct. persons into the Armed For ces, ( 2) to issue selective calls for 
physicians, dentists, and allied specialists, (3) to suspend the limita- 
tion on the active duty strength of the Armed Forces, and (4) to pay 
Bowanc es under the Dependents Assistance Act. 

A copy of the bill will be printed in the record at this point. 

(H.R. 2260 is as follows :) 


[H.R. 2260, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


AN ACT To extend until July 1, 1963, the induction provisions of the Universal Military 
Training and Service Act; the provisions of the Act of August 3, 1950, suspending 
personnel strengths of the Armed Forces; and the Dependents Assistance Act of 1950 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That section 17(c) of the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act, as amended (50 App. U.S.C. 467(c)), is 
amended by striking out the words “July 1, 1959” and inserting the words 
“July 1, 1963” in place thereof. 

Sec. 2. Section 1 of the Act of August 3, 1950, chapter 537, as amended (71 
Stat. 208), is amended by striking out the words “July 1, 1959” and inserting 
the words “July 1, 1963” in place thereof. 

Sec. 3. Section 16 of the Dependents Assistance Act of 1950, as amended (50 
App. U.S.C. 2216), is amended by striking out the words “July 1, 1959” and 
inserting the words “July 1, 1963” in place thereof. 

Sec. 4. Section 9 of the Act of June 27, 1957, Public Law 85-62 (71 Stat. 208), 
is amended by striking out the words “July 1, 1959” and inserting the words 
“July 1, 1963” in place thereof. 

Passed the House of Representatives February 5, 1959. 

Attest : RALPH R,. Roserts, Clerk. 

Chairman Russetu. Ordinarily, we would start the hearings by 
having testimony from officials of the Department of Defense. In 
this instance, however, it seems desirable to hear first the nongovern- 
mental w itnesses. This arrangement will permit us to consider : oppos- 
ing arguments w hen the Defense witnesses appear. 

Of course, this is not to say that all the witnesses for today and 
tomorrow oppose the bill. From the requests to testify, it it not 
always possible to foretell the views of an organization or other wit- 
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ness. Thus it is obvious that the list of witnesses for today and 
tomorrow intersperses different viewpoints. 

Because of the large number of witnesses, I hope we may proceed 
as expeditiously as is consistent with an understanding of the views 
of the organizational person testifying and that the witnesses wil] 
cooperate in this objective. 

The first witness this morning is Congressman Curtis, of Missouri, 

Congressman, we are delighted to have youw ith us, and you may 
proceed. 


STATEMENT OF HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS, A REPRESENTATIVE In 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MISSOURI 


Mr. Curtis. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to testify 
before this committee on the very serious question of the extension of 
the induction provisions of the Universal Military Training and 
Service Act. 

Before proceeding, however, I think it might be well if I identified 
some of my background in this area. 

First, I had approximately 4 years service in the U.S. Navy during 
World War II. I have followed quite closely many of the problems 
we have in education today. Iam a trustee of Dartmouth College, a 
member of the board of overseers of the Thayer Engineering College, 
a member of the board of overseers of the Tuck School of Business, 
I was for many years a member of the Board of Law Examiners of 
the State of Missouri. I have followed very closely the problems of 
vocational education. I, after my tour of duty in the Navy, repre- 
sented for many years the naval officers from the ranks, who were 
composed of primarily technicians 

Chairman Russetu. Do you mind a personal question, Congress- 
man ¢ 

Mr. Curtis. Go right ahead, sir. 

Chairman Russeui. How is it that you, living in Missouri, hap- 
pened to get on the board of Dartmouth and Tufts? 

Mr. Curtis. That was because of a series of circumstances that led 
me to go to that college in my undergraduate days, and it is strange for 
a Missourian to go that far away to school, but I think I prospered 
by it. 

Chairman Russetx. You said Tufts? 

Mr. Curtis. No. Tuck School of Business. I was a member of 
the Bonner subcommittee in the 82d Congress which went into the 
field of military procurement, and I was a co-author, along with Con- 
gressman McCormack, of what over in the House side at any rate was 
called the McCormack-Curtis amendment to the Unification Act of 
last year. 

I have followed as closely as I can, and debated each time these bills 
have come up, in regard to the usage of manpower, whether it had to 
do with the Draft Act, UMC, or the Reserve Act; and finally, I have 
four sons who will be faced with this problem. 

This act had a difficult birth and its life has been a strange one. If 
anyone doubt it let him ponder over its title. It is probably neither 
universal, military, or training. It is theoretically a Draft Act, as 
it is popularly called. 
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I would like to review the legislation birth of this act from the time 
it received its undescriptive title if I had the time. Instead I will 
refer to the remarks I made on the floor of the House during various 
debates upon it. The first April 3, 1951, pages 3220-3222 of “the Con- 

ressional Record; April 12, 1951, pages 3786-3787 : February 29, 
1952, pages 1674-1678; May 17, 1955, pages 6497-6498, and stress the 
highlights. 

Before « doing this I would like to refer to the testimony I gave before 
the House Sube ommittee on Education and Labor which reported out 
its version of the National Defense Education Act of the last Con- 
gress, an act which also incidentally does not live up to its title. 

I quote: 


Before Congress undertakes to extend the Federal Government’s authority in 
the field of education it is essential that it thoroughly appraise the Federal 
Government’s present role in this important area to determine whether its role 
is proper and conducive to the growth and stability of the educational system. 
Regrettably, this appraisal has not been made to any great extent to date. Iam 
convinced that the greatest damage that is occurring in our educational system 
today stems from the role of the Federal Government during the past 8 years. 

Under the guise of a peacetime draft law the Military Establishment has 
effectively disrupted for the past 8 years the education and training of every 
youth in America. Even those who have not been drafted have had their plans 
disrupted by uncertainty. Those who have been drafted include potential 
teachers, engineers, scientists, and indeed any potential professional man or 
technician who have had 2 to 3 years taken our of the most crucial periods of 
their education. ‘Their time has been devoted to largely sitting on their hands 
in a military uniform. If the military utilizes the peacetime draft system for 
its intended purpose; i.e., acquiring the personnel needed to carry out its 
functions it would be an entirely different matter. Unfortunately, the peace- 
time draft law is being used to carry out the specious, impractical, and re- 
jected philosophy that “every American boy should have military training.” 
I say rejected philosophy because the Congress rejected the Military Hstablish- 
ment’s request for universal military training. It was rejected, part, because 
the military could never define by curriculum or even in general terms what 
constituted military training. During the debates on the various bills mem- 
bers of this Committee on Education and Labor raised the point that if the 
bill really was to be a “training” bill it should be referred to the Committee on 
Education rather than to the Committee on Armed Services. Members of 
your committee warned, and I joined in that warning, that UMT would badly 
damage our educational system. I charge that the peacetime draft has been 
perverted in its use to a quasi-universal training program and indeed it has badly 
damaged our educational system and is continuing to do so. 

The first step that should be taken by this committee is to examine into this 
charge to see if it is substantiated. If it is then it should recommend to the 
Congress what steps must be taken to require the Military Establishment to 
carry out the intention of the peacetime draft law and not subvert it. Sueh 
positive action should bring positive results, to wit: (1) We would improve 
our educational system particularly in the area of scientists and technicians; 
(2) We would improve our defense strength because we would be getting our 
men trained in military science back to the jobs they are trained for and away 
from education for which they are not trained; (3) we would save billions of 
dollars that are presently being wasted on inadequate training and usage of 
personnel. 

In the 1920’s and 1930 the American Legion sponsored a universal military 
training bill that was based upon an extension of the high school ROTC program. 
It had proved quite effective in training men for wars like World War I and 
to some degree World War II. The basis of this plan was the proper utiliza- 
tion of the educational facilities already existing in the society, rather than an 
attempted duplication of these facilities in the military. 

The need in modern warfare for technical skills, as opposed to close order 
military drill skills indicates that we should be utilizing the educational facili- 
ties that exist in the society in the field of vocational education, instead of having 
the military establishment duplicate them at the cost of billions of dollars. 
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We achieve at least three things by following a program based upon utilization 
of the educational plant already in existence, to wit: (1) We get better trained 
technicians; (2) we get these technicians at one-tenth the cost; (3) we work 
with rather than foul up the civilian educational system. 

Fortunately, this is not a matter of theory. It is a matter that was proveg 
conclusively in World War II by the Seabee personnel procurement system. To 
illustrate, the Seabees needed bulldozer operators. They did not take 18-year- 
old boys with a couple of weeks boot training camp experience and send them for 
a few months to a bulldozer operating school set up by the Navy. Instead they 
offered enlistment opportunity with a suitable rating to the experienced bull. 
dozer operators in the civilian society and accepted them even though they were 
fat and 40—if they really knew how to operate a bulldozer. The accomplish. 


ment of the Seabees in World War II is fabulous and resulted essentially from 
this personnel system. 


The Seabee formula was abandoned when the war was over. The Navy now 
operates a bulldozer operators’ school and takes young men, whether they want 


to be buJldozer operators or not and sends them to this school for a few months, 
The results are obvious: 
1. You don’t have a very good bulldozer operator. 


2. After the enlistment period is up the man involved may or may not take a 


civilian job operating a bulldozer—likely not—so the skill is lost (the Reserve 
program has not been carried out successfully to retain these skills). 

3. The cost to the Navy of running the school is considerable. 

4. The talents of the naval personnel who run the school are taken away from 
the fields where they could be efficiently utilized. 

Unfortunately the House Subcommittee on Education and Labor 
did not make the studies I recommended. No committee in the Con- 
gress or executive agency to my knowledge has made such studies. 
Yet the truth of my basic observations is born out by our common 
experiences and requires some pretty strong evidence to rebut. 

The reason I am before this committee in. the Senate is because the 
House Armed Services Committee made no study into these impor- 
tant charges. In hearings covering a period of 4 days and lasting 
only 7 hours and 13 minutes according to the committee’s own records, 
the extension of this draft act was passed out unanimously by the com- 
mittee. An examination of the hearings demonstrates that it received 
the most cursory type of study. Not one educator testified. Not one 
person in the field of technical training testified. The testimony was 
‘exclusively that of representatives of the armed services and various 
church and other groups who were concerned with the spiritual as- 
pects of the draft law. 

I am concerned with the efficacy of the draft law in providing the 
type of defense this country needs. Not so strangely the most ef- 
ficacious measure to provide the strongest defense happens to be the 
least costly. A fat man never could fight with efficiency and a fat 
Military Establishment can’t fight any better. 

The speeches I referred to in my opening remarks give sufficient 
detail to follow up the points I shall now state. If this committee un 
dertakes to make a real study of these points, I should be happy to 
supply to your committee staff the many reference books and other 
materials I have accumulated on this subject, hoping that some day 
some committee or even executive commission would undertake this 
important study. 

The points. 

1. An enlistee is considerably more valuable than a volunteer. 

Chairman Russeti. I don’t understand that sentence. 

Mr. Curtis. An enlistee is considerably more valuable than a 
volunteer. 
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The Marine Corps, for example, and the Navy up until about No- 
yember 1942, in World War II, operated on a volunteer basis, acquir- 
ing their personnel through enlistment instead of by draft because the 
theory being that if you get a man coming in under his own volition, 
whatever the incentives are, he operates better and the system can 
utilize him more. 

Chairman Russeti. You say “an enlistee is considerably more val- 
uable than a volunteer.” 

That is the word 

Mr. Curtis. This was a mistake in my print, a draftee, I beg your 
pardon. I understand your confusion and my confusion too. ‘That 
isa typographical error there, Mr. Chairman, yes. 

An enlistee is considerably more important than a draftee. En- 
listees are obtained by making the military service as attractive as 
possible. ; 

9. Draft laws are necessary if there are insufficient volunteers. Yet 
relying on the draft law to meet personnel needs tends to weaken the 
efforts to attract volunteers. It 1s like getting used to relying on a 
crutch. 

Therefore, drafting as a basis for getting personnal should be aban- 
doned just as soon as possible. Indeed, it should be abandoned on a 
trial basis—just as a crutch should be abandoned—to see if a system 
of attracting volunteers won’t work. And to test different methods 
of attracting volunteers. 

3. To defend our way of life without having the very defense we 
set up destroy our way of life we must rely on a small standing mili- 
tary force backed by Ready Reserves. 

To make a Reserve system work the regular Military Establish- 
ment. must try to make it work. One good test of whether they have 
tried to make it work is whether they are in a position to testify in 
detail as to why it doesn’t work. The testimony of the leaders of our 
Military Establishment over a period of years on the inadequacies of 
the Reserve and National Guard systems demonstrate beyond much 
doubt to one who looks a little beneath the surface that they have not 
tried to make either system work. 

4. Modern warfare (even the World War II variety) requires 90 
percent noncombatant skills and of these noncombatant skills an in- 
creasing proportion are technical skills. 

Most of these skills have their civilian counterparts and these civil- 
ian type skills are readily adaptable to their military counterparts. 

The civilian educational system including the vocational, trade, in- 
dustry, etc., schools, has the specialists in the field of education and 
training. 

The leaders of the Military Establishment are specialists in the 
field of military science. Military science is a different field from edu- 
ation and training. 

Therefore, the 90 percent noncombatant skills needed by the Mili- 
tary Establishment should be taught by the Military Establishment. 

Corollary: The 10 percent needed for combatant duties could un- 
doubtedly be procured through volunteer enlistment, particularly if 
the bright uniforms, medals, honors, and veterans’ benefits were re- 
served for this group. 
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Corollary: The 90 percent noncombatant skills could be procured 
through voluntary enlistment inasmuch as the men would be moved 
by the greatest incentive there is to be employed in skills they know 
and like. 

5. A-1 physical specimens are not needed for noncombatant skills, 
A one-legged man can be a stock clerk. A midget an airplane mechan- 
ic. Only one thing seems to serve as a check on utilization of personne] 
with phy sical limitations—the cost of veterans’ benefits. But if vet- 
— benefits are reserved for combatants this problem is eliminated, 

Military law and discipline is required for combat and those who 
might be in combat. It is not the best or most efficacious system for 
utilizing noncombatant skills. 

The Code of Militar y Justice of World War II evolved from cen- 
turies of battle experience was found to,be inadequate when applied to 
the 90 percent noncombatant personnel. Without appreciating the 
fact that the error lay in trying to apply a system of discipline and 
law in an area where it was inappropriate we junked this time-tested 
code for a watered down code which is no longer effective for com- 
batant activity and doesn’t do very well in the noncombatant area, 

We should take a new look at the code for military justice, set is up 
for combatant activities and combatants and withdraw it from noh- 
combatant activities. 

In other words, there is no sense in putting a military uniform ona 
Pentagon clerk. In fact, we cut down on the ability to reeruit good 
a ks ‘by subjecting them to military law. 

A thorough job analysis of the technical skills needed by the 
Military Establishment should be done. At the same time an inven- 
tory of the civilian counterpart skills should be taken. Match the 
two groups to determine what may be lacking and set up an incen- 
tive system to encourage the training and the enlistment. for training 
through the civilian educational system in those areas where there are 
skill shortages. Have a reserve system set up geared to receive these 
skills to keep them from becoming rusty and to keep them up to date 
with the needs of the military. Have a stepped-up civilian-type law 
during war or emergency to deal with absenteeism and malingering 
and I believe we will have a strong defense system. 

Gentlemen, these are the points that have not been studied. I am 
satisfied a study of them would give a sensible answer to what some 
people have looked upon as insoluable problems of how we are to have 
defense in modern warfare and sustain its cost, how we are to preserve 
and strengthen the educational system that will continue our advance 
im science and technology and yet have the manpower necessary to 
man the defenses, how to defend our w ay of life without destroying 
it, or setting it aside for the nonce saying we will reset it up after the 
emergency. 

This committee has several months to study this serious matter. I 
pray that you take the time to make this study. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russet. You presented a very interesting approach to 
this troublesome problem, Congressman. 

Of course such a study as you indicate would require some highly 
skilled technicians of its own. 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, it would. 
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Chairman Russety. And also they would require them in the serv- 
ices. 

Mr. Curtis. Fortunately, if I may say, these studies have been 
going on to some extent, and I know the chairman is aware of the 
Columbia Institute’s studying the usages of military manpower, and 
many of the books they have published over the past few years bear 
directly on this subject. 

- Dr. Ginsberg, who is head of that, can testify to a great deal of the 
matters I have advanced here. 

The tragedy, in my judgment, is—each time our draft law or the 
UMT or Reserve Act comes up, these matters are not gone into. It 
has never been resolved in the 8 or 9 years now that I have been a Con- 

ssman, and debated on these matters and studied them myself. 

Chairman RusseiL. You, of course, are well aware that we had a 
Commission, I think it was the National Security Training Commis- 
sion, to study this whole problem and to make recommendations. So 
far as I know, they did not go into this aspect of it in any detail. 

Mr. Curtis. That Commission, if I may say so, and I have said so on 
the floor of the House, and my remarks were not challenged nor can 
they be, was, in my judgment, a disgrace. That Commission would 
not even allow its testimony, the testimony of the witnesses, to be made 
public so that none of us in the Congress were able to even evaluate 
what this Commission had studied. 

I have laid these out in the remarks, and the quotations I have given 

ou in the Congressional Record when I detailed the problem that we 
oon 

Furthermore, I would say this, that I do not believe an executive 
commission is the proper technique for getting into those things. I 
think a congressional committee such as this committee serves that 
purpose much more ably. 

Chairman Russexx. Well, of course in the last analysis it would 
have to be done in this kind of a committee, but very often the studies 
are made by the commissions, even though appointed without benefit 
of statute, and are very helpful to the committee. 

Mr. Curtis. If they would make available the basis upon which 
they reached their conclusion ; yes, sir. 

Chairman Russeti. Any further questions ? 

Senator Enetx. May I ask, sir? 

Chairman Russexiu. Senator Engle. 

Senator Enerx. I am glad to see my colleage from the House over 
here. 

Mr. Curtis. Glad to see you, Senator. 

Senator Eneix. He has made a very interesting statement. 

I got a letter not so long ago from a boy down in Texas, a well-edu- 
cated fellow sitting down there in a training camp vegetating and 
wasting his time and thoroughly frustrated by the whole business. He 
wanted me to do something about it. 

I did not know any way to do anything about it. 

Now, of course the proposal, Congressman, which you advocate 
would be a very radical change. 

Mr. Curtis. Yes; it would. 

Senator Enete. And it would require some time. The immediate 
problem, of course, is to keep your armed services up to whatever 
the necessary levels are. 
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What would you do if you put your system in and somehow we 
missed the target? We didn’t create quite enough. 

As I understand it, you would have a very large proportion, you 
mentioned up to 90 percent, of the armed services really in civilian 
capacity. 

Mr. Curtis. My point is, that is the kind of activity they are en- 
gaged in now, repairing planes, automobiles, maintenance, the opera- 
tion of technical equipment which is not on the front line, but may | 
say this—my real plea to the committee is the study—and I would 
say that frankly until you can evaluate the proposals I have made, 
and other proposals, I think that you would have to probably extend 
the draft. 

I know, for example, the Reserve program and the National Guard 
program right now are using the crutch of the draft in order to fill 
their billets and so the Military Establishment would agree. 

But I suggest it is a crutch and it is a dam: aging thing, damaging 
the long-range plan to continue to rely on it. My advice “would be, if 
this committee s saw fit, to go into this study, and that if you realized, 
after engaging in it for a “couple of months that you could not come 
forward with a program you are satisfied with that would take care 
of adequate defense, to continue the draft law for another year until 
you can get this other program moving. 

But, this i is the point that I have bee *n trying to make, for 9 years, 
and each year it comes along, still we have not done what I regard 
as a very basic study. And in the meantime some of the very things 
I have warned about, not just myself and not because I say it, the 
important thing is whether the damage that is going to be done to 
our educational system and your shortage of technicians and of the 
skills and workmen that we need to do things in these areas is now 
apparent so that I have made the charge. I think I can back it up 
if there is any one single thing, that it has fouled up, that is our 
educational system in this country. The thing that has done it has 
been the manner in which the draft law has been used. It has inter- 
fered with the education of every American boy in this country, 
whether he was drafted on not. The threat was over him and he 
had his educational program interfered with, and we know that is 
true. 

Now, whether or not it is necessary and has to be that way is the 
question that should be examined. I don’t think it does have to be. 
I think we can provide the manpower that the military needs and 
continue with a sound educational program at the same time, in fact 
I think the two go together if we will analyze it. 

Senator Ener. You do not have a bill in preparation now, you 
advocate a study ? 

Mr. Curtis. That is correct. 

Senator Ener. And instead of extending the law 4 years, as the 
bill requires, you would extend it for 1 or 2 years, is that correct? 

Mr. Curtis. I would think this, that there is enough information 
available from the people that have studied this, I suggest that one 
commission, the Columbia Manpower Committee, that this committee 
with its vast experience over the years could come up in 2 Tr 
with an adequate bill for the manpower problem and my answer 
that I think you could come up. 
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However, I can only give suggestions. I would not act upon the 
things I have said. Let me say to the gentleman, without having the 
technical people in the Military Establishment come in and subject 
themselves to cross-examination on these points, ask them one thing— 
why, when the Reserve programs have not worked, didn’t they come 
before the committees and point. out in detail why they were not work- 
ing? The reason they can’t point out, they didn’t come out and look 
in “St. Louis, Mo.; we never had admirals or generals come out there 
to find out what Ww as wrong with our Reserve program. They didn’t 
care enough about it. They are not trying to make it work, and as 
soon as you find out that they don’t know why they are not working, 
you can take the next step from there. 

I must say this, that this is too serious, gentlemen, to go ahead in 
ignorance, Which I think our committee did on the House side with 
7 hours of the heari ing. 

Senator ENGLE. Did you oe before the House committee? 

Mr. Curtis. No. Because I didn’t learn of it—I was waiting to, 
and the hearing had been completed before I had a chance, but I 
had sent up word that I wanted to testify but they were in and out 
so fast that I didn’t have a chance 

Senator ENcLeE. You would have two things: You would have to 
arrange to train the 90 percent through the established educational 
system, and secondly you would have to set up some incentive for the 
so-called combat service people which would be high enough to get 
the number you needed, otherwise you would have to draft them, 
would you not ? 

Mr. Curtis. Your technicians are available, your technical schools 
are available, and if you examine into it—I can give you one ex- 
ample—we have Scott Air Force Base right across ‘from my district 
in St. Louis, which used to be the top Air Force training command. 
Go over there and you will find that they duplicated the civilian- 
type vocational educational classrooms with an identical machinery, 
competing for the same teaching personnel and so forth. 

I say if we merely take an inventory now into our situation we 
will find that these skills are largely available. They can be matched. 
There are schools that continue turning these out more and more, and 
wherever there is a shortage of a certain skill in our society, we can 
very easily implement it through our educational system, our vo- 
cational system. 

Now, we need information which I think is largely available, if 
this committee will gather it together. 

Senator Enore. I am not so sure we will ever be able to eliminate 
the draft altogether in the combat area 

I observe your reference to the Milit: ary Justice Code. 

Mr. Curtis. Yes. 

Senator Enere. I might say to the gentleman that if the rest of 
his statement. is as accurate as that one is, he is right on the beam. 

Mr. Curtis. Thank you. 

Senator Enetr. I made a little study on that, and my judgment 
was and I submitted it over at the Pentagon, that the new Military 
Justice Code would not operate under conditions of full mobilization, 
there would not be enough lawyers in the country to make it work. 

Mr. Curtis. I might say to the gentleman, I don’t think it worked 
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in the Korean war, and an analysis of actually how they handled the 
situation showed that they reverted back to what I call the common 
law type military justice that we used to have, because it obviously 
was inapplicable for combat conditions. 

But, I hope the gentlemen will read the other points in here, 
These are not the result of momentary thinking, they are the result of 
thinking over a period of many, many years and discussing it with 
military leaders. 

In my statement on this one point, Adm. Ben Moreell, who set up 
the Seabee procurement system would be very valuable really because 
what I am proposing here is an extension of the Seabee formula to 
modern warfare because we are dealing largely with the needed 
technical skills that are almost completely available in the civilian 
society. 

Senator Eneie. Thank you. 

Chairman Russet. Thank you, Congressman. We are glad to 
get the benefit of your thinking. 

Mr. Curtis. Thank you. 

Chairman Russe.i. Our next witness listed is Mr. George D. Riley, 
who is known to all the members of this committee. He represents 
the American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. 

Mr. Riley has asked that his statement with respect to this bill 
be printed in the record, and he will not appear personally this 
morning. 

His statement will appear in the record at this point. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE D. RILEY, AFL-CIO LEGISLATIVE 
REPRESENTATIVE 


The AFL-CIO has been a vigorous supporter of the Selective Service Act. 
Ever since the defense period preceding World War II, we have recognized the 
necessity of requiring young men to enter military service in defense of their 
country. 

Congress is facing the difficult task of deciding whether and under what cir- 
eumstances the Selective Service Act should be continued. We are fully mindful 
of the importance of this legislation. 

The AFL-CIO and its affiliated unions are very directly affected by the deci- 
sion Congress makes on this issue. Many of our members are young people who 
are eligible for military service under the law. Moreover, the entire operation 
of the Selective Service System has very important implications for employer- 
employee relations since the draft often acts as a deterrent to the hiring of 
young people in the draft-eligible age. Moreover, the AFL-CIO is directly con- 
cerned with the full utilization of available manpower resources and the effect 
of selective service on the civilian labor force. 

Consequently, we have tried to examine very carefully the problem of com- 
pulsory military service. We are mindful of some of the questions that have 
been raised by many people, including our members, regarding operation of the 
present law. We have talked to officials in the Defense Department and Office 
of Civil and Defense Mobilization. We have examined figures and statistics on 
the military manpower pool. 

We have come to the following conclusions: 


1. THE DRAFT SHOULD BE CONTINUED 


The Congress has made military service somewhat more attractive by in- 
creasing the pay of those who have served more than 2 years, by installing a 
special incentive program, and has offered other benefits to those on active duty. 
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Nevertheless, it is clear that the Armed Forces are not attracting sufficient 
yolunteers to fulfill our defense needs. Thus in order to meet our international 
commitments and to insure our own defense, continuation of the draft is neces- 
sary. The cold war which continues to threaten our basic freedoms demands we 
remain strong. Our allies are looking to see if the United States is going to main- 
tain its military forces. If selective service is not continued, they may well view 
this as a sign that they, too, can relax their own military commitments. Only 
a continuation of the draft will insure the necessary strength of our Armed Forces 
and maintenance of effective fighting forces among our allies. We firmly support 
extension of the Selective Service Act. 

2. RIGHTS AND OBLIGATIONS 

In considering extension of obligatory service, we believe it proper to consider 
certain rights which have been given to servicemen for obligatory service. Though 
the question is not under consideration at present, we feel that an extension of 
certain GI privileges to peacetime veterans is a part of the whole picture. 

Because of the hardships of military service, some of the privileges of service, 
ie., education and training benefits, GI loans, and life insurance benefits which 
have been dropped in recent years should be restored to those who perform mili- 
tary service in the cold war. 

Numerous bills have been introduced covering part of these recommendations, 
but we feel that it is necessary to emphasize these benefits because they are a con- 
comitant right to the obligations imposed by the Selective Service Act. 


3. DISCHARGE AND REEMPLOY MENT 


With regard to the individual’s reemployment rights, we recommend that the 
phrase “under honorable conditions” be stricken from section 9(g) (1) and (2) 
of the Universal Military Training and Service Act. The inclusion of this phrase 
has had the effect of denying reemployment rights to individual inductees who 
either have committed offenses such as insubordination or a.w.o.l., which are 
not civilian crimes, or who already have made restitution for their negligence 
in the military by undergoing appropriate military penalties. 

Hence, we are of the view that the requirement of an honorable discharge 
should not be imposed on any individual with service in the Armed Forces who 
desires to regain his civilian employment. 

Chairman Russeii. The next witness is Dr. John W. Thomas, rep- 
resenting the National Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
United States of America. 

Dr. Thomas, have a seat, please sir. 


STATEMENT OF REV. JOHN W. THOMAS, REPRESENTING THE NA- 
TIONAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN THE U.S.A. 


Dr. Tuomas. Mr, Chairman, and members of the committee, I am 
executive secretary of the National Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America, and the American Baptist Convention. 

By your courtesy, I am pleased to testify here on behalf of the 
National Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. and upon 
the express authorization of its responsible officers on the basis of 
official policies. The National Council of Churches is composed of 32 
Protestant and Orthodox denominations with over 38 million mem- 
bers. I do not presume to speak for every individual member, but I 
present the official positions of the National Council of Churches on 
matters related to proposed extension of the induction provisions 
of the Universal Military Training and Service Act. These posi- 
tions are arrived at by careful study and deliberation by representa- 
tives of the constituent denominations. 

T next deal with— 
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THE GENERAL POSITION OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES on 
UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 


Our general position on universal military tr aining is this: On the 
basis of Christian concern and in keeping w ith the ac tions of many of 
our constituent bodies we are opposed to permanent universal mili- 
tary training and therefore must register our opposition to extension 
of ‘induction provisions of the U niversal Military Training and 
Service Act. 


THE CHURCHES SUPPORT NATIONAL DEFENSE BUT OPPOSE EXCESSIVE 
MILITARISM 


The National Council of Churches has often expressed its concern 
for the continued security of our Nation, and acknowledges the need 
for adequate defense measures in the light of international threats 
in recent years. The churches in our constituency, generally are in 
agreement with our country’s traditional view that milit: ary force is 
however, a last report, to be used against overt attack and to defend 
ourselves and our allies under treaty obligations. The churches have 
been alive to the danger which is inherent in an overwhelming em- 
phasis on defense; that is, our Nation, taking what seems to be the 
necessary actions to prepare ourselves for an attack from without, 
could sacrifice and surrender to military expediency some of the very 

values we are making an effort to defend. For this reason, the Na- 
tional Council of Churches gives its full support to positive programs 
aimed at solving the problems which have divided our world into 
warring camps, to programs which make for stability, justice, free- 
dom, and peace for all nations, including our own. 


QUESTIONS ABOUT THE PERSONAL AND NATIONAL EFFECTS OF UNIVERSAL 
MILITARY TRAINING 


While holding to the need for adequate national defense, the 
churches have expressed serious doubts and fears concerning a con- 
scription program involving millions of young men. Technical ques- 
tions have been raised, as for example, the potential worth of a 
military force composed of men who have had such short elementary 
training in the face of the skilled personnel demands of modern, in- 
cres singly complex weapons systems (questions initiated by military 
experts : rather than church le saders). But the churches are more con- 
cerned about and have special competence in the moral and spiritual 
issues. For instance, how serious is the psychological impact such 
widespread indoctrin: ation in military thinking has on the individuals 
who undergo it and their consequent effect on our Nation as a whole? 
The church must be concer ned with the effect military training has 
on those whose education is interrupted, whose plans are thrown 
awry, whose sense of values is warped by the artificial life one is 
forced to live under normal conditions of military life. The church 
is also concerned with the feelings which are brought to many young 
men that they can make no real ‘plans as to further education or ate 
ting goals in life until the military obligation is fulfilled. To sa 
that these concerns can be discounted because your men of draft age 
fully understand the nature of what they are being called to do, 
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requires of this group a matur ity which is far from common, if ever 
atained during those formative years 

The Christian church encourages ‘incentives for freedom of con- 
science, freedom of vocational choic e, and the integrity of family life. 
Universal military conscription seriously encro oaches on all three of 
these fundamental values. 

There are serious questions which must be asked about the religious 
and moral climate indigenous to military life. The chure h has 
always taught that aw holesome moral life is better attained in normal 
civilian surroundings where the influences of home and church are 
more easily brought t to bear. 


QUESTIONS ABOUT THE INTERNATIONAL EFFECTS OF MILITARY 
TRAINING 


Compulsory military service makes it inevitable that thousands of 
our young men will be indoctrinated with a sense of over suspicion 
and ‘hostility to every move made by those who are classed as our 
enemies. This suspicion can make it impossible for a vast number 
of our people to recognize a peaceful overture, even when one is made. 
By constantly looking for warlike actions on the part of those who 
oppose us, we help to create the conditions which would make war 
more likely. Already there is a trend toward militarization of the 
minds of our people and of the conduct of our foreign policy which 
constituent. communions of the National Council of Churches have 
gone on record to warn against and to deplore. 


QUESTIONS ABOUT THE RELATIVE VALUE OF VARIOUS NATIONAL 
EXPENDITURES 


The churches are also concerned with the moral questions involved 
in the expenditure of so vast a part of our Nation’s economy on the 
Defense Establishment. The Christian faith demands an enlightened 
concern about the use of our material blessings, and as citizens of a 
great, Nation, Christians in this country have concerns about the way 
the Federal Government expends its moneys. Therefore, the question 
must be raised: Are there not better ways these funds might be spent— 
ways which would bring us nearer to a peaceful world and allow us 
to have, along with an adequate defense, the ability to show a more 
helpful and peaceful posture to the rest of the world, thus reducing 
international tensions and at the same time winning increasing respect 
and support among other peoples in the world. 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING IS NOT IN ACCORD WITIL OUR AMERICAN 
HERITAGE 


I reiterate, the National Council of Churches has consistently sup- 
ported the policies of the United States to build adequate strength to 
repel possible aggression against itself or its allies. Such strength, 
we understand, includes military power as well as moral character, 
sound economic structure, and good political relation ee It would 
be another, and quite different thing for the churches to support the 
conscription of each succeeding generation of the Nation's youth for 
a program of universal military training. This, the churches have 


opposed. The churches have said, it is not in accord with our heritage 
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as a free nation under God, permanently to recruit our youth under 
the banners of the military. ‘To do this would be to take a long step 
in the direction of a garrison state, and then some alternative studies, 


ALTERNATIVE COURSES TO UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING ARE COMMENDED 


Recent military manpower studies—reference is made to the Cordi- 
ner report and studies by the Fund for the Republic—have proposed 
alternatives to a universal conscription program which seem to offer 
the possibility for a greater defensive strength than we now have with 
the expenditure of no more and perhaps even less of our Nation’s 
economy for purely military purposes. We would commend such an 
approach to this committee for general consideration as alternatives 
to the extension of the Universal Military Training and Service Act, 

If we are to live in a world of peace it is imperative that our country 
take more initiative in so ordering our domestic life and international 
relations that it will become evident to those other nations who look on 
us with suspicion and fear that we share in any genuine desire for 
peace with justice and freedom. It is our earnest prayer that to 
each member of this committee, and to the Senate, there be vouchsafed 
such measure of divine wisdom as will enable the Congress to reach a 
decision most nearly in accord with God’s will for our beloved country 
and the world. 


POLICY STATEMENTS BY THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


Mr. Chairman, the texts of two policy statements of the National 
Council of Churches on universal military training are attached to my 
statement. I will not impose upon the committee’s time by reading 
them but do commend them to your attention and request that they 
be incorporated with my statement in the record. 

Thank you. 


Chairman Russett. Very well. That will appear in the record. 
(The two policy statements referred to are as follows:) 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 


A statement adopted by the National Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
U.S.A., January 30, 1952 


With the view to meeting the military requirements of our Nation during the 
current period of international tension, the Congress has extended to 1955 the 
drafting of men for the Armed Forces. The period of military service has been 
lengthened from 21 to 24 months and the ceiling on numbers raised from 3% 
to 5 million men. If events that cannot now be foreseen should make neces- 
sary the further strengthening of the Nation’s Armed Forces this end can be 
accomplished by congressional action in the light of conditions then prevailing. 
The National Council of Churches, however much it may deplore the circum- 
stances that have required this stepping up of our Military Establishment, 
acknowledges the need of and supports adequate defense measures. 

With its position on the issue of national security thus stated, the National 
Council of Churches affirms its opposition to permanent universal military train- 
ing. This action is in line with the views of many of our constituent com- 
munions which over a period of years have consistently opposed universal 
military training. It seems clear, that the effort to establish a system of 


4These communions include the following: American Baptist Convention, Augustana 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, Chureh of the Brethren, Congressional-Christian Churches, 
Disciples of Christ, Evangelical and Reformed Church, Evangelical United Brethren 
Chureh, Friends Five Years Meeting, Friends of Philadelphia and Vicinity, Methodist 
Church, and Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. In addition, the Board of Social Missions 
of the United Lutheran Church has taken similar action. 
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permanent universal military training will meet with widespread opposition 
within our churches for religious and moral reasons and to the end that our 
traditional democratic institutions may be preserved. 

We believe it is one thing to acknowledge the necessity of drafting men for 
a limited period to meet a specific international emergency. It is another, and 
quite different thing for the churches to support the conscription of each suc- 
ceeding generation of the Nation’s youth for a program of universal military 
training. It is not in accord with our heritage as a free Nation under God, 
permanently to recruit our youth under the banners of the military. To do 
this would be to take a long step in the direction of a garrison state. 

We are mindful of the grave responsibilities with which our Congress is 
confronted during these difficult days. The decision which it is required to make 
respecting universal military training will be far-reaching consequences for 
the people of other lands as well as our own. It is our earnest prayer that 
to each member of the House and Senate there may be vouchsafed such meas- 
ure of divine wisdom as will enable the Congress to reach a decision in accord 
with God’s will for our beloved country. 


PERMANENT UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 


A statement adopted by the general board of the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., March 3, 1955 


wre. 


Vote: For, 72; against, 3; abstentions, 2. 

The National Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., on January 
30, 1952, after recording its concern for national security, and acknowledging 
the need for adequate defense measures in the light of circumstances then 
existing, affirmed its opposition to permanent universal military training. That 
action was in line with the views of many of its constituent communions, 
recorded over a period of years. 

We are now in a situation in which it is most important that the churches 
uphold the hands of leaders who are seeking to reduce tensions among the 
nations. 

In this situation legislation is being proposed the probable effect of which, 
within the Nation, is a matter of widespread uncertainty. 

We therefore urge our constituent churches to study current legislative pro- 
posals having to do with military training, with consideration both of their 
international and domestic significance. 

The National Council of Churches reserving judgment as to specific measures 
currently under consideration, reaffirms its opposition to permanent universal 
military training. 

Chairman Russet. I can assure you, I think, Dr. Thomas, that 
every Member of the Congress can conceive a ws ay that would be more 
desirable to spend the $40 ) billion we spend on defense annually, when 
you look at just the matter of what is going to benefit the people in 
your district directly. None of us view with enthusiasm the exten- 
sion of selective service, but we have not yet been able to evolve any 

way to preserve this country and prevent the world from falling into 
the clutches of the godless forces of the men in the Kremlin without 
having an adequate “defense system. 

Any questions from Dr. Thomas ? 

(No response.) 

Chairman Russetx. If not, we thank you, Doctor. We are glad to 
have heard from you. 

The next witness is a representative of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. Their views will be presented by Miss Sally Butler. 

Come around, Miss Butler, please. 
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STATEMENT OF MISS SALLY BUTLER, DIRECTOR, GENERAL 
FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS 


Miss Burier. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, first Je 
us say that it is a privilege to come here. I am making a very, very 
brief statement based on resolutions passed by our convention. and | 
would like to say that this resolution, passed by that convention body, 
is first considered by a committee, then sent from the member club 
or member State, considered by the committee and put in proper form, 
sent back to each State for them to act upon before the national con- 
vention, so any action that they have taken is not a rush action, but 
it is premeditated and they have given it serious thought. 

So, with that in mind, I would like to say to you that I am Sally 
Butler, the legislative director, and am here representitig our presi- 
dent, Miss Chloe Gifford. 

The General Federation of Women’s Clubs has always been con- 
cerned about adequate national security. With the situation existing 
today, women realize it would be folly to discontinue the selective sery- 
ice program which gives the boys entering the armed services the op- 
portunity to be most effective in the areas ‘of their greatest abilities; it 
would seem to us that failure to extend this act under the Univ ersal 
Military Training and Service Act would weaken the United States 
defenses at this time when it is so evident we need strength. 

We have expressed our conviction, by convention “action, that the 
Government of the United States has the responsibility to maintain 
its military forces in adequate quality and numbers to permit it to 
meet fully its obligations. Believing this to be necessary for the de- 
fense and security of our country we submit the following resolu- 
tion asa basis for this statement. 

And, I would like to call to your attention the name of the resolu- 
tion: “Maintenance of Strong United States Armed Forces,” and I 
would like to tell you, in convention in 1914, this Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and incidentally it was chartered—the club was char- 
tered by the Congress of the United States about 75 years ago—and in 
1924 they passed a resolution, which last year, in 1958, in convention, 
we amended, and this is the amended resolution : 


Whereas the deterrence of wars, and achieving victory in case wars are 
forced upon us, are basic national objectives demanding an ever-ready system 
of adequate forces in all branches of the military service ; and 

Whereas it is obvious that the conditions of future warfare will render im- 
possible systems of deliberate mobilization and unhurried training after an 
emergency situation has developed ; and 

Whereas it is the moral responsibility of the people and the Government of 
the United States to provide all members of the military services every protec- 
tion which physical fitness and adequate training in military science can give 
them : Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the General Federation of Women’s Clubs declares its con- 
viction that this Nation should maintain its military forces in adequate quality 
and numbers; in strength and equipment; and in organization and develop- 
ment so as to permit it to meet fully its obligation : 

1. To deter war in all forms; 

2. To achieve victory in waging either atomie or nonatomic war should such 
be forced upon us; and further 

Resolved, That the General Federation of Women’s Clubs strongly supports the 
establishment of incentives in salary schedules, working and living conditions, 
which will make careers in the armed services of the United States sufficiently 
attractive to retain highly trained and efficient personnel within those services. 


And that is the end of the resolution. 
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We believe that it is vitally necessary for our country’s welfare to 
keep our defenses strong at this time and urge the 86th Congress to 
extend the induction authority under Universal Military Training and 
Service Act to July 1, 1963. 

Now, we believe that, as an organization, this body of men, our 
Congress, have the ability to, and the desire to do what is best for 
our country; and we believe that, with the evidence as presented to 
them, they are going to give us the protection that is necessary. 

We believe that in a certain type of what we call a way of life, but 
we realize, too, that conditions have changed situations, and the con- 
ditions are such today that we have to be ready and prepared for any 
emergency that might come. 

I would like to say, further, that personally as a representative of 
women’s clubs I have traveled abroad, and I have seen there many 
white crosses, and I know women that are Gold Star Mothers that 
perhaps would not have been, had all our boys had adequate training 
and been qualified and ready to accept the responsibility that we thrust 
upon them when war comes, and they must respond. 

Chairman Rvusseit. Well, Miss Butler, I certainly commend the 
forthrightness of your statement. No one could misunderstand it, 
and on behalf of the Congress I appreciate your expression of confi- 
dence in the Congress. 

Are there any questions for Miss Butler? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Rvussextx. If not, thank you very much for your appear- 
ance here. 

Miss Butter. Thank you, sir, for the privilege. 

Chairman Russeti. The next witness is Dr. Howard A. Meyerhoff, 
who represents the Scientific Manpower Commission. 


STATEMENT OF DR. HOWARD A. MEYERHOFF, EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR, SCIENTIFIC MANPOWER COMMISSION 


Dr. Mevernorr. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my name is Howard 
A. Meyerhoff. I am a geologist and still practice my profession, but 
for the past 6 years I have also served as executive director of the Sci- 
entific Manpower Commission. This statement is being made on be- 
half of the commission, which is a private organization, founded in 
1953 by the major scientific groups of the Nation. These groups em- 
brace virtually all agricultural scientists, astronomers, biologists, 
chemists, earth scientists, mathematicians, physicists, and psycholo- 
gists practicing in the clinical and experimental fields. Each of the 
10 sponsoring scientific organizations nominates 2 of its members to 
represent it, thus giving the Scientific Manpower Commission a total 
membershop of 20. The roster of members in 1958 is appended in a 
brochure attached to this statement. The commission was established 
by these scientific groups to deal with manpower problems common to 
them all; hence it acts in behalf of the 200,000 scientists who are mem- 
bers of these 10 scientific groups. It does not pretend to be their sole 
spokesman or to represent the views of all of them, but I think it safe 
tosay that it represents the opinions of a vast majority of the scientists 
of the Nation. 

_In behalf of my fellow Commissioners, I wish to express our appre- 
ciation of the invitation that has been given to us to appear before 
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this committee once again to present our views, and the results of 
our experience in the specialized manpower field since I testified on 
H.R. 3005 in the 84th Congress, on June 9, 1955. _Appended to the 
copy of this statement that I am leaving w ith Mr. Wingate is a copy 
of the statement I presented 4 years ago when the extension of the 
Draft Act was also under consideration. In rer ~uding the remarks 
I made before this committee at that time, I was agreeably surprised 
in seeing how prophetic and accurate that document has prov ed to be, 
I was even tempted to lift part of it and incorporate it in the testi- 
mony I am submitting today, for much of it still applies, with even 
greater force than it did in the year 1955. I will, however, refrain 
from burdening you with repetition, because muc +h has hi appened j in 
these 4 years that bears upon the legislation under consideration. 

First, let me say that the Scientific Manpower Commission firmly 
believes that the power granted to the Selective Service System to 
induct young men must be extended. We further believe a 4-year 
extension is to be preferred over a 2-year extension. We do urge, 
however, that H.R. 2260 be amended so as to broaden the powers al 
the Selective Service System and to enable it, by statutory provision, 
to select men with critically needed skills for assignment to civilian 
activities that are essential to the national welfare and security. May 
I set forth the reasons for this proposed amendment. 

Since June 1955, and specifically since October 4,-1957, we have 
had forcibly brought home to us the fact that we are engaged in an 
all-out struggle. From a military standpoint it is a cold war, but 
from a technological standpoint it is a hot war. In recognition of 
this fact the administration has appointed a Science Advisory Com- 
mittee and a Special Assistant to the President for Science and Teeh- 
nology. A panel of the Science Advisory Committee has recently 
urged the creation of a Federal Council for Science and Technology. 
Although this committee is fully aware of the fact that science and 
technology (or engineering, as we prefer to call it) are not abstrac- 
tions, but rather the aggregate of the brainpower that resides in in- 
dividual scientists and engineers, it nonetheless disclaims any respon- 
sibility for manpower. The only executive agency charged with some 
responsibility for civilian manpower requirements is the Office of 
Civil and Defense Mobilization. Even here, in the recent. reorgani- 
zation of that agency, manpower problems and responsibilities 1 were 
dropped from a second to a third echelon of administrative responsi- 
bility. From the record it would appear that only the Department 
of Defense and its branches appreciate the significance of manpower 
as such, but, unfortunately, there is little appreciation in this quarter 
of the ‘equally important civilian requirements for highly trained 
personnel. 

Upon General Hershey and his Selective Service organization has 
been placed the responsibility for meeting the needs “of the armed 
services, but in his position he has observed the changing require- 
ments and, in somewhat guarded language, has described them in a 
brilliant editorial in the ‘monthly public ation, Selective Service. I 
quote: 


The Selective Service System faces the necessity of remaining ready at all 
times to furnish men in the numbers needed. The current operation is not the 
ideal method to maintain readiness for all-out effort. It is our task to oper- 
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ate a low-call, highly selective process, while at the same time retaining the 
flexibility to change without warning. * * * 

The letter of our laws, our regulations, and our memorandums has ben to pro- 
yide for other circumstances than those in which we now operate. * * * We are 
aware of the changes that are taking place in the world and at an almost im- 
measurable rate. Our language has not kept abreast of our needs, brought on by 
the other changing factors. * * * 

In our thinking and our planning for the future we must fit our words to our 
changing corcepts. If the concepts of “military” and “civilian” are changing, 
so must the concepts of what constitutes service change. The principle that 
all citizens must contribute service to insure their survival will be more valid 
in the future than in the recent past. * * * Basic research, specific research, 
design of means of defense, and the production of these means are only a few 
of the many requirements for service in making and keeping our Nation a power 
for peace. * * * da 

Whether we wish it or not, the Selective Service System finds itself adminis- 
tratively in a position where it can exercise leadership in the establishment 
of the ever-changing concepts of what constitutes essential service for survival, 
or it can wait until legislation is modified to embody these concepts as they 
become generally accepted. 

The law seems clear to me. Congress has repeatedly indicated its confidence 
in the Selective Service System to administer broad delegations of authority 
to aid in the accomplishment of the general objectives of survival. The law 
enunciates the principle of universality of service, which is sound. It provides 
for the implementation of that principle by service in the Armed Forces, which 
was based on the experience available when enacted. Great latitude has been 
given in the application of this principle, and this latitude must furnish the 
cushion to absorb the shocks inherent in the changing of the concepts as to 
what constitutes service. 

In what follows I can do little more than embellish General Her- 
shey’s perceptive and penetrating statement. It would obviously 
ease his task and clarify and simplify the operations of the Selective 
Service System, from headquarters through the State organizations 
to the 4,000 local boards, if the letter of the draft law were changed 
to bring it into harmony with current manpower requirements. 

Briefly, we may note a few of the changes that have taken place 
since 1955. The military manpower pool has grown to the point 
where the number of physically and mentally qualified young men 
supplied to the pool each month is nearly twice the number of 
monthly induction calls. Already the age of induction has risen 
nearly to 23, and Department of Defense ‘officials admit that it will 
rise to age 24 or over by June 30, 1963. This will be the case not- 
withstanding the fact that the armed services have raised their 
standards in qualifying men for service. Now at least one-third of 
those who reach military age are disqualified for physical or mental 
reasons, and nearly one- quarter are disqualified because of alleged 
educational or mental deficiencies. 

This change in standards means that the group of those eligible for 
service has been reduced in size, but that all the scientists and engi- 
neers except those with physical disabilities remain in it. The extent 
to which military requirements tap our annual output of scientists and 
engineers can only be approximated, and the following figures are 
merely an estimate based upon the best available information. In 
academic year 1956-57 approximately 50,000 male graduates in engi- 
neering and science finished their se hooling : and were eligible for mili- 
tary service. At the same time there were 19,300 men on active duty 
as ROTC graduates, anal of this number, roughly 13,000 had major ed 
in science or had graduated with degrees i in engineering. Another 
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5,000: men were serving in the scientific and professional personnel 
program of the Army, and at least 10,000 to 12,000 more were in uni- 
form, most of them without scientific assignments of any kind. In 
addition, 2,000 men were processed through the critical skills pro- 
gram, giving a total of some 30,000 to 32,000 men accounted for in 
connection with military service. These figures suggest that at any 
one time, under present procedures, a substantial supply of scientists 
and engineers is in uniform. 

To the extent that these men’s skills are needed in the armed Services, 
the Selective Service System should assume the responsibility of se- 
lecting and assigning appropriate numbers to meet military needs, 
On the other hand, the System should have comparable discretion in 
selecting them for assignment to equally pressing civilian require- 
ments in the interest of the national welfare and security. It may be 
claimed that. this can be done now through the device of deferment in 
class II-S for students and class I-A for industrially employed 
scientists and engineers. On the other hand, it must not be forgotten 
that deferment of any kind extends the liability of the deferred until 
age 35, a discriminatory penalty—at least for the many highly trained 
men who apply their skills to research, teaching, and industrial activi- 
ties in the national interest. 

Even at the depth of the recent recession, in November 1957, there 

yas not enough scientific and engineering manpower to meet indus- 
trial, educational, and governmental requirements in many fields. 
And now, with steady recovery from the recession, severe shortages 
exist in electrical and ‘electronics engineering, mechanical engineering 
civil engineering, metallurgy, mathematics, ‘and physics. 

So much publicity has been given to the cutbacks in our industrial 
economy, the impression still lingers that there is currently a surplus 
of engineers and scientists. This is not the case, as a few facts and 
figures will conclusively demonstrate. Last June our schools of en- 
gineering graduated 9,548 electrical and electronics engineers. Yet, 
on July ao the clearance list of unfilled job vacancies, issued by the 
Bureau of Employment Security, U.S. Department of Labor, reported 
987 unfilled positions in electrical engineering. The number has since 
risen to 1,916. 

The situation is little better in mechanical engineering, in which 
there were 9,041 graduates last June. On July i. 1958, the Bureau 
of Employment Security listed 919 unfilled positions, : and the number 
rose to 1,238 before the end of July. As of February 25, the figure 
was 1,562. Vacancy listings in the engineering fields are » ‘usually en- 
tered with the city, State, “and Federal employment services only as 
a last resort; hence these figures are but a partial measure of existing 

shortages. 

May I also relate the placement experience of the American Insti- 
tute of Physics at its recent New York meeting, January 28-31. A 
total of 350 physicists registered this past January for new positions. 
Of this number, 163 were already employed, 52 were undergraduate 
students expecting to receive bachelor’s degrees this spring, and 123 
were graduate students who will presumably be available for employ- 
ment in June. Only 12 of the 350 were without employment. For 
these 350 trained men there were 1,528 positions available. The offer- 
ings came from 93 industrial organizations, 29 governmental agencies, 
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and 110 academic institutions—a total of 235. The number of va- 
eancies would absorb half the entire class that will graduate with 
majors in physics this coming June, yet this registration took place 
5 months before the end of the academic year. 

I believe you will agree that there is a shortage of physicists and of 
electrical and mechanical engineers. The statistical evidence in the 
other fields mentioned is just as conclusive. As a single example I 
might add that 646 civil engineering jobs were unfilled as of Febru- 
ary 25, and our road and public works programs are suffering 
accordingly. 

I shall not attempt to project the Nation’s long-range needs for 
scientists and engineers—that has been done by others more competent 
than I. Nor shall I try to draw comparisons between the output of 
technologists in the United States and in the U.S.S.R. The principal 
point that the members of the Scientific Manpower Commission be- 
lieve will be of interest and concern to the Senate Committee on the 
Armed Services is the one that General Hershey has so effectively 
made; again I quote: 

Basic research, specific research, design of means of defense, and the produc- 
tion of these means are only a few of the many requirements for service in mak- 
ing and keeping our nation a power for peace. 

It is our conviction that the Selective Service System should be em- 
powered, by the letter of the law, to.select qualified men for assign- 
ment to these essential activities, upon many of which the military 
forces themselves are absolutely dependent. 

Again, we find ourselves in full agreement with General Hershey 
when we says: 

The law enunciates the principle of universality of service, which is sound. 


It is our conviction that scientists and engineers owe service to the 
Nation. It is not our intention that they be excused, or deferred, or 
exempted from this obligation, which all of us should be proud to as- 
sume. The fact is, we want them to serve the Nation more effectively 
through the application of their special training, of which compara- 
tively little use is being made in any of the branches of the service. 

House Resolution 2260 asks for the extension of the present Draft 
Act, which was passed in 1951. As General Hershey points out, times 
have changed, and “our language has not kept abreast of our needs.” 
In 1951 we needed a larger Military Establishment, which had to be 
created from a critically small military manpower pool. At that time, 
as In 1955, we were only partially aware of the technological advances 
that had been made by the Russians. In 1959 we can—and must— 
recognize by law that we have other than military needs, and we must 
seek the means to meet them. 

In supporting H.R. 2260 the Department of Defense is concerned 
only with the assurance of meeting its own manpower needs—and 
rightly so, for that is its business. The Scientific Manpower Commis- 
sion is equally concerned that these needs be met. But the Congress 
has a broader responsibility—namely, to assure that all vital man- 
power needs be met, including the military. Hence it is time that 
steps also be taken to select the brainpower for the tcehnological strug- 
gle in which we are deeply involved. It is our recommendation, there- 
fore, that this committee recognize the exigencies of the present situa- 
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tion by a simple amendment to H.R. 2260, wherein the Selective Sery- 
ice System will be empowered to select. men with critical occ upations 
for assignment as civilians to essential activities, as defined in the 
“Lists of Critical Occupations and Essential Activities,” issued by the 
Departments of Labor and Commerce. We further propose that such 
assignments be in lieu of service in uniform and that they be for a 
period of time equivalent to the reserve obligation of men who serve 

the Nation in uniform. 

We would object to the arbitrary placement of men in specific posi- 
tions, but would advocate that they be required to remain employed 
in fields of activity that are basic to nations il welfare and secur ity or, 
in the event of failure to do so, be required to meet their obligation to 
the Nation in uniform. It is our conviction that such a minor change 
in the phraseology of the present law is prefet rable to the existing pro- 
vision that permits the Selective Service System to select. men for serv- 
ice or for deferment. True, the authority to def er must remain, es- 
pecially if we want some of our young men to continue their gr aduate 
studies to the point where they can be of greatest service in applying 
their special knowledge. It may even be useful to grant temporary oc- 
cupational defer ment to some men in industry who should reasonably 
and logically serve ultimately in uniform. Where the welfare and 
security of the United States require exceptional skills, however, the 
Selective Service System should be authorized by law to select and as- 
sign qualified men to meet these critical requirements. 

"The scientific and engineering professions applaud the leadership 
that has been so consistently display ed by the Selective Service Sys- 
tem under General Hershey, but we believe the System should wait 
no longer—to use General Hershey’s own words, “until legislation is 
modified to embody these concepts,” which have been forced upon us 
by shifts in the balance of technological power. 

Chairman Russet. Any questions for Dr. Meyerhoff ? 

Senator SatronstaL.. Mr. Chairman, might I ask just one? 

Chairman Russe.u. Indeed, yes. 

Senator Sautronstatu. On page 8, Mr. Meyerhoff, in the second para- 
graph, you suggest an amendment. 

Dr. Meyeruorr. Yes. 

Senator SatronsTaLu. Now, I was just looking hastily through the 
act and I think it would be very helpful if you would submit the 
language of that amendment, because a lot would depend, it would 
seem to me, on the recommendation as to the language in which it was 
submitted, or put into the law. 

Dr. MryernHorr. We will be very glad to do that, Senator. (In- 
serted at conclusion of Dr. Chilton’s statement. ) 

Chairman Ru a Senator Engle. 

Senator Enere. I had in mind the same question, Doctor, that 
Senator Saltonstall referred to. 

Were you here when Congressman Curtis testified ? 

Dr. Meyeruorr. Yes, I was. 

Senator Enere. This is in line with the kind of thinking he had in 
his statement; is it not? 

Dr. Mryernorr. Yes, sir, except I thought his proposal was very 
complicated, particularly for introduction into law and this, I believe, 
would take care of certain sections of it in a much simpler way. 
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Senator ENGtE. What this does is let them draft skilled men, send 
them to civilian occupations and give them credit against military 
service. 

Dr. Meyeruorr. Or assign them into the military service. We feel 
that the military should have first call on anyone whose skills are 
needed, for example, engineers are badly needed ‘by the Corps of Engi- 
neers; OC casionally, physicists, meteorologists, and even geologists are 
needed for terrain an: ilysis, so we would certainly not w ish any branch 
of the military to suffer from the loss of these people, but to give the 
Selective Service System the power of selection and placement. I 
think it would accomplish a great deal. 

Senator Enetx. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Russetx. Senator Bush had a question, I believe. 

Senator Busu. At the bottom of page 6 and top of page 7, you speak 
about the shortage of physicists and electrical and mechanical engi- 
neers. 

Dr. Mreyeruorr. Yes. 

Senator Busn. That is a pretty serious shortage now, as you put it 
here, is it not ? 

Dr. Meyernorr. Yes. I have used, in measuring the engineers, the 
figures given in the clearance list of the Department of Labor, and 
they admit very freely they are the last resort for people to come to 
with their shortages, when they cannot fill them otherwise. Then it is 
that they go to the clearance list, a list of vacancies which cannot be 
filled locally or regionally, so there is a nationwide shortage, which is 
only part of the total. 

Senator Busy. Would you care to express an opinion as to what we 
ought to do asa Nation to try to correct this shortage in those fields ? 

Dr. Meyernorr. Well Senator Bush, this is one of two groups who 
have been investigating scientific manpower, and the Commission 
has done its job for somethink like 8 years. We are a little appalled to 
find that last year for the first time since 1954 the engineering en- 
rollments went down very seriously and the freshman enrollment 
particularly. We are hopeful that that will be improved by a better 
quality of students and the actual loss in freshmen enrollment will not 
be reflected in the total number of graduations. However, there has 
been an earnest campaign to interest more youngsters, and just why 
we suffered the loss I don’t know, but believe it may be in part due to 
inadequate preparation in high schools where many youngsters do not 
get sufficient mathematics to remain in college or enter college. 

Senator Busu. Do you think that our schools, in the secondary 
category, should be more insistent upon the taking of some of these 
courses that are regarded as difficult, such as mathematics and physics, 
chemistry, and so forth ? 

Dr. Meyreruorr. Very definitely, especially where youngsters show 
aptitude. 

Senator Busn. Yes. And, should be more of a disciplinary require- 
ment at that level of education so that when you come up to the college 
level you will present a better erop, perhaps one that had been stimu- 
lated by learning in those fields in the high school category, do you 
agree with that ? 

Dr. Meyernorr. I agree heartily and may I say that the most ap- 
palling manpower w aste that confronts us, aS commissions, and I 
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say confronts the Nation, lies in the fact that until last year, only 1 
percent—there was a shift of 1 percent, and only 52 percent of our 
youngsters entering engineering schools were finishing, and 48 per- 
cent dropped out. 

Senator Busu. Dropped out ? 

Dr. Meyernorr. That included a substantial number of those who 
were either flunked out or beat the school to the draw and got out 
before they were turned out. 

We know that they were not stupid, they all had the mentality to 
enter, but there was something lacking there— 

Senator Busu. That is a serious matter. 

Dr. Meyernorr. Very serious matter. If we could stop that drain, 
that. dropout, I think our manpower problems in the technological 
field would be pretty well solved. 

Senator Busu. Just one more question, a very simple question: 
How are we going to get this message over to the school systems in the 
United States so that they will take the necessary steps to back up 
these programs in the secondary schools? How do we do that? 
Should this be done by Presidential speeches or how can it be done? 

Dr. Meyeruorr. I am happy to say that a great many schools are 
seriously concerned with it in the various systems and are doing some- 
thing about it. It is a very difficult thing to do something’ with, but 
if I may give, for example another statistic, the NEA has an annual 
study of the number of teachers needed, and they have a complete 
survey for 31 States and in that survey it was found that something 
like 2,080, or 2,085 mathematics teachers—pardon me, 2,020 were 
needed, and only 1,086 could be located, a little over 50 percent had 
been trained in mathematics, or the teaching of mathematics, and in 1 
place 17 art teachers were told to teach mathematics, or else they 
wouldn’t have a math teacher. So, you can see that the schools are 
hard ‘put really to give instruction with the number of teachers 
available. 

As to the teachers in training, I am glad to say the number is increas- 
ing. On the other hand, this problem faced one of my other organ- 
izations—the fact thot in the White House Conference on Higher 
Education, even the White House Conference on Public Schools, there 
was no attention whatever given to the curriculum, and that is a point 
you raised, Senator. 

Chairman Russety. Senator Cannon has a question. 

Senator Cannon. Doctor, do you believe the so-called Defense Edu- 
cation Act as passed by the last Congress is going to effect this picture 
materially ? 

Dr. Meyernorr. [ think it will assist it; yes. I believe, however, 
the principal point in that act which will do the most good is that of 
strengthening the counseling; the guidance of students and, of course, 
strengthening the training of teachers. Those two provisions in the 
act I think will get us somewhere. Others are helpful, but those two 
are to my mind, the most important. 

I do not think that we need more scholarships. I am probably weer 
ing out of turn here, but the fact is our college enrollments this yea 
are up something like 7.5 percent. Engineer enrollment is down, ee 
freshmen enrolling is down to 10.5 percent. 
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You get the trend, but at the present time we have our youngsters 
in college and more paying their own way than ever before in our 
history. I don’t think scholarships will do it. 

It does mean selection, guidance and, of course, good instruction. 

Chairman Russein. We are. glad to have your thought provoking 
statement, Doctor Meyerhoff. Of course, this challenge in a tech- 
nological age is an interesting one and Congress and all of the people, 
Ithink, are aware of it. 

Senator Eneie. May I suggest one thing? When you prepare the 
language Senator Saltonstall asked for, you might clarify the status 
of those who are assigned civilian service with reference to veterans’ 
benefits, because that is where we are going to have the trouble. 

Dr. Merernorr. Yes; and thank you for that suggestion. 

Chairman Russet. We are glad to have had you here, Doctor 
Meyerhoff. 

The next witness is Dr. Thomas T. Chilton, whose efforts are in 
this same field, and he is appearing on behalf of the Engineering 
Manpower Commission. 


STATEMENT OF DR. THOMAS R. CHILTON, APPEARING ON BEHALF 
OF THE ENGINEERING MANPOWER COMMISSION OF ENGINEERS 
JOINT COUNCIL 


Dr. Cuttton. Mr. Chairman, I am a past president of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Chemical Engineers which represents 13 national 
engineering societies. 

I am past chairman of the Engineering Manpower Commission 
which is to deal with the problems of supply and demand for engi- 
neers and their effective utilization. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 2260. would extend the power of induction 
under the Universal Military Training and Service Act from June 
30, 1959, to June 30, 1963. In view of the world situation, the Engi- 
neers Joint Council does not question the need for extension. 

While the probable requirements of the Armed Forces on Selec- 
tive Service promise to be relatively small, averaging about 100,000 
men for the next 4 fiscal years based upon current strength, there 
is need to maintain the system to insure that the Armed Forces will 
liave an adequate supply of manpower and our military strength 
will be maintained. 

Since its enactment in World War I, Selective Service has been 
undergoing a transition from its original function of procuring men 
for military service so that in World War II it was properly said 
that Selective Service had two corollary responsibilities: One, to 
select men for deferment because of their occupational necessity or 
for other reasons, and two, to select men who were not deferable, for 
induction into the Armed Forces. 

Since World War II, there has been an even greater recognition 
of the problem of deferment, especially for occupational reasons so 
that today there is rather general agreement that each selective serv- 
ice registrant should serve the Nation where he can serve it best, 
whether such service be in the military or in some essential civilian 
activity. 
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All with agree that we are engaged in a technological race With the 
Kiussians which we cannot afford to lose, and that the new problems 
of the changing world of science and engineering require an entirely 
new approach and action upon that appraisal. : 

Our security and that of the free world depends (a) upon an eyer- 
expanding, well-balanced, stable economy, and (0) a well-balanced 
national defense. Necessary to both (a) and (0) is the maintenance 
of a preeminent position in technological matters in which major de- 
pendance must be placed upon science and engineering. 

Because of the cold war in which we are engaged, we are placed in 
the difficult position of providing an adequate defense through the 
maintenance of an expanding, well-balanced, stable economy virtually 
peacetime in scope, which is so necessary to our continued existence 
as a nation. 

We know that the Russians are building an elite, or aristocracy 
of brains; that they are educating young presi without apparent 
discrimination between men and women in those fields of primary in- 
terest to the state, such as science and engineering. | 

We probably could not hope to match the Russions in the total nun- 
ber of scientists and engineers produced under that system, nor could 
our economy as presently constituted absorb such great numbers. 
Rather, we are concerned with the training, allocation and utilization 
of the number of well-qualified scientists and engineers required by 
our economy. : at 

That there is need for drastic change 1n our methods of training, 
allocation, and utilization of such specialized personnel is evident 
on every side, and that our very survival rests upon the continued 
and proper evaluation of these methods is beyond argument. That 
it is difficult for bureaucrats in Government, the military, business, 
labor, education, and other fields to change, poses one of our great 
problems in this regard. ae 

Our people, however, have been startled by the recent scientific and 
other challenging developments by the Russians. Now, as in the 
past, they are looking to the scientific and engineering professions for 
bold and decisive leadership in the solution of various technological 
problems, including that of manpower, and they are looking to the 
Federal Government for the adoption of those policies which are 
necessary to our survival. 

To do what we have done in the past, while adequate for that time, 
will not suffice in the future and our new concepts of what we need 
to do must be clearly stated by the Congress in legislation and carried 
out by the executive branch in action. 

To that end, the Universal Military Training and Service Act 
should be broadened so that it is clear to everyone that men of high 
professional skill, especially those having critical occupations such 
as scientists and engineers engaged in essential civilian activities, may 
often serve the Nation to better advantage in their civilian activities 
than they would if inducted into the Armed Forces. 

Relatively short periods of time spent in military service are not 
entirely lost to inductees of high skill, as is often argued by some; on 
the other hand, it is extremely difficult for the Armed Forces to utilize 
the skills of highly trained professionals such as scientists and engi- 
neers during the relatively short period of 2 years following induction, 
and while the Armed Forces have made commendable efforts to utilize 
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rofessional skills such as scientists and engineers, those efforts have 
heen fraught with considerable difficulty because of the time factor 
above set for th, and it may be added that it would be equally difficult 
for other employers to effectively utilize men of high professional skill 
for such a relatively short period. 

There are times, of course, when the Armed Forces will have need 
for high professional skills such as scientists and engineers and there 
may be times when there is an overriding military necessity requiring 
the induction of registrants having such professional skills. 

In such instances, the men required should be inducted and not left 
in their civilian employ ment. Wearethinking, rather, of the substan- 
tial number of young men of high professional "skill such as scientists 
and engineers, whose | skills c: annot be adequately utilized in the Armed 
Forces and for whose induction there-is no overr iding military neces- 
sity, and say that they should be left in their critical oce upations in 
essential civilian activities in the national interest rather than inducted 
into the Armed Forces. 

Frankly, we are more concerned about the future than we are about 
the present, for generally there is no great present pr oblem of occupa- 
tional deferment, for the Selective Service System is, as we have said, 
with but few exceptions, deferring young men of high professional 
skill because of their occupational necessity. Rather, our concern is 
for the future and for the situation that might require a buildup of 
the Armed Forces of the Korean type where it would be necessary for 
the Armed Forces to expand by at least 50 percent in a relatively short 
period of time, or for a more serious situation where the buildup would 
be several times the present strength. 

In these situations there would be an immediate heavy drain on 
our young men 1814 to 26, for military service, and, if the pattern of 
World War ITI were followed, practically all physically qualified 
young men in that age group would be called for military service. 

This we could ill afford in any future mobilization, large or small, 
for it is obvious that we must maintain our technological strength, and 
we can only insure that by training, allocating, and utilizing in essen- 
tial civilian employment the requisite number of scientists, engineers, 
and other high skills. 

It is getting late, but there is still time if we act now and purpose- 
fully. The solution of our present technological problem which in- 
volves the survival of the Nation, requires the ‘boldest and most imagi- 
native steps and = tion unprecedented in the history of the Republic. 

To that end, is the recommendation of the Engineers Joint 
Council that satdien I of the Universal Military Training and Service 
Act, which sets forth the intent of Congress, be broadened so as to 
make it clear that scientists and engineers and other high professional 
skills are not to be withdrawn from their critical occupations in essen- 
tial civilian activities for military service unless there is need for 
such critical skills in the Armed Forces or there is an overriding mili- 
tary necessity. 

But we have a much more far-1 reaching suggestion: We believe 
the time has come when the Nation es recognize in its basic man- 
power legislation, the Universal Military Training and Service Act, 
that selective service registrants having critical skills, such as 
scientists and engineers, may be selected to serve the Nation in essen- 
tial civilian activities rather than in the Armed Forces. 

37396—59——3 
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To that end we suggest that the Universal Military Training and 
Service Act be further amended so as to authorize selective Service 
loca] boards to select men having critical skills for assignment to es. 
sential civilian activities in lieu of induction into the Armed Forces 

This is not national service, for all we propose is something akin to 
the Tydings amendment of 1942 during World War II under which 
agricultural workers were deferred from induction so long ag they 
were necessary men in agriculture. That, however, was a negative 
approach. What we propose here is a positive one; namely, that the 
Government shall recognize that the optimum utilization of men hav. 
ing high professional skills, that is, critica] occupations and engaged 
in essential activities, is sufficiently important in the technological 
race with Russia so as to require the assignment of such men by selee- 
tive service local boards to essential civilian activities. 

The registrant so selected for assignment would be free to move 
and to engage in the employment of his choice so long as he was using 
his critical skill in an essential civilian activity. We would suggest 
that he be required to serve under assignment for a total period of 
72 months—approximately the same period of Active and Reserve 
service now required of the inductee—following which he would be 
relieved of his military obligation; provided, of course, the military 
situation did not change. 

If the military situation worsened, the registrant’s file would then 
be reviewed by the local board and the individual selected for fur- 
ther assignment to essential] civilian activity, or for induction into 
the Armed Forces, as the national interest might require. 

These are actions that the Nation would have to take in the event 
of a partial or full mobilization, and it is far better to establish the 
principles now and perfect the operation while we have time, than to 
wait until we are in the throes of a new mobilization during which, 
for a time at least, there would be great confusion and uncertainty 
in the Federal Government and selective service, as well as the peo- 
ple, as to just where the best interests of the Nation might lie in 
manpower matters. 

I want to thank the chairman and the committee for the opportunity 
of appearing this morning and vresenting the views of the Engineer- 
ing Manpower Commission of Engineers Joint Council. 

Chairman Russett. Thank you, Dr. Chilton. Are there any ques- 
tions? 

Senator Busu. Doctor, you make a suggestion here that your pre- 
decessor in manpower proposed about this special treatment of these 
men with special skills. You say that they should serve 72 months. 

Now just how do you visualize that that would work? Instead of 
having them drafted for the service, you say they should be assigned 
to some civilian activity. Do you mean something like Douglas Air- 
craft, making missiles, or Convair or Aerojet? Is that what you have 
in mind ? 

Dr. Cututon. My concept is that they would be assigned to that 
activity as long as that activity qualified under the changing and 
currently redefined lists and definitions issued by the Commerce and 
Labor Departments, and that they would still be qualified for such an 
assignment; still be eligible for such an assignment; that it would not 
be an assignment to a particular location, but to an activity as 90 
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Senator Busu. Then would the selective service organization have 
supervision over them? Is there some sort of discipline there that 
ties them to the Government service ¢ 

Dr. Cuizr0n. Well, the responsibility rests on registrants now, as I 
understand the application of the act, to report to the selective service 
local board any change in his status whatever, and upon such a change, 
the determination could then be made as to whether he remained 
qualified for this assignment to which he might be put. 

Senator BusH. Your proposition presumes that there would al- 

ways be employment available in some of these organizations, doesn’t 
it? 
Dr. Currron. Yes, and that the activity would remain essential and 
the skills would remain critical. To the extent that that is not ful- 
filled, the man would become available to selective service for in- 
duction. 

Senator Busu. Suppose he gets fired, then what happens to him? 

Dr. Cuitton. That would be worked out. Presumably, the local 
boards could take recognition of the fact that he was making himself 
available for such service and would give him time to change em- 
ployers, if that were necessary. 

ato Busu. But, during his employment in this 6-year period, 
he would be, say, under the discipline of whatever civilian organiza- 
tion he was under ? 

Dr. Cuiuton. Entirely. 

Senator Busn. He would be paid as a civilian and have the rights 
and benefits of other employees in such civilian organizations ¢ 

Dr. Cuiuron. It wouldn’t be changed in any respect any more than 
if he was simply deferred under the existing provisions of the selec- 
tive servicelaw. That is our concept. 

Chairman Russe. Senator Case ? 

Senator Casz. Mr. Chairman, Dr. Chilton’s suggestion is an inter- 
esting one and somewhat similar to what Dr. Meyerhoff suggested 
in the broadening powers of the Selective Service System, and I 
quote from his statement: 

To enable it, by statutory provision, to select men with critically neéds skills 
for assignment to civilian activities that are essential to the national welfare 
and security. 

Have you thought about the possible constitutional problem there ? 

Dr. Cuitron. Well, I hope you understand, Senator, that we are 
not proposing to assign a man to a job, but merely that he would be 
classified by the local board as eligible for continuation of this assign- 
ment as long as he was employed in an activity that was considered 
essential and utilizing the skills that are defined as critical under these 
definitions. 

Senator Case. Well, the objective, I think, is attractive in some re- 
spects, certainly. But during the war when the gold mine closing 
order was put into effect, gold mines were closed on the theory that 
the closing of them would: drive or impel the miner thrown out of 
work there to go to the copper mines. It didn’t wholly work out that 
way, but in any event at the time, I think the fear was expressed that 
there was no constitutional grounds on which they could insure that 
the gold miner would go into the copper mines, and I am just a little 
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fearful that you might run into something of the same kind there, the 
constitutional question that was raised at that time by some people. 

Dr. Cuittron. I have confidence that the flexibility that can be put 
into the selective service with this revisal would take care of such a 
situation without any conflict. 

Senator Case. I think that the constitutional power of the Govern. 
ment to draft a man for military service or for whatever service is 
regarded as essential to the national defense and is well establish 
provided the employment or the assignment is under the direct con. 
trol of the Government; or if he is, in fact, essentially working for the 
Government. 

Now whether there is authority to tell a man that he has to go into 
a certain employment, I just don’t know. 

Dr. Curutron. Well, I certainly don’t envisage that a specific point 
of employment would be ever be brought into this. 

Senator Case. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Busu. Might I ask a question? —The Government wouldn't 
have the same authority over him that it would have if he were in a 
military status. In other words, you require a man to do military 
service, you see? 

Senator Casr. But he is working for the Government there. 

Senator Busu. That isright. The theory would be, as I understand 
it, indirectly he would be fulfilling his obligation to the Government 
and doing his service to the Government in this other way, and, there- 
fore, the same authority would apply. 

Chairman Russe.u. This is not a new question. It has been raised 
before as to whether the Government can assign a man to a civilian 
job or whether it can exempt him from the military so long as he ful- 
fills some civilian employment. 

It is one that we have had for several years. 

Dr. Cutton. This is the same basis you use for deferment and he 
wouldn’t be working for the Government in any sense, but we believe 
he would be fulfilling his obligation of service to the country, if not to 
the organized Government. 

Senator Cass. It would be a sort of a proposition of do this or else, 
and if you don’t do this, you are drafted. 

Dr. Cutiron. He would have wide freedom of choice of employers 
as long as the employment was available and essential. 

Chairman Russet. In his particular specialty. 

Dr. Cuiiton. Yes. 

Chairman Russett. Any further questions ? 

Dr. Cutiton. We will be glad to supply the language of our sug- 
gested amendment. 

Senator Russetz. We will be very glad to get your suggested 
amendment. 

(The following letter and amendment were subsequently sub- 
mitted :) 


SCIENTIFIC MANPOWER COMMISSION, 


Washington, D.C., March 8, 1959. 
Hon. Ricuarp B. RUSSELL, 


Senate Committee on the Armed Services, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR RUSSELL: The Engineering and Scientific Manpower Commis- 
sions appreciate the invitation of the Senate Armed Services Committee to submit 
suggested language for amendments to the Universal Military Training and 
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Service Act in accordance with their recommendations presented before the 
committee on Tuesday, March 3, 1959. 

We are attaching herewith the suggested amendments to H.R. 2260. 

In the event that present laws do not cover the question raised by Senator 
Engle regarding veterans’ benefits, we suggest that the committee consider the 
addition of the following amendment in an appropriate place: “No registrant SO 
assigned shall be entitled to veterans’ benefits by reason of such assignment. 

May we again express our appreciation for the opportunity of presenting the 
recommendations of the Commissions, and if there is any way in which we can 
further cooperate with your committee, we shall deem it a privilege to do so. 

Sincerely yours, 
Tuomas H. CHILTON 
(For Engineering Manpower Commission of Engineers Joint Council). 
HowarpD A. MEYERHOFF, 
Executive Director, Scientific Manpower Commission. 


AMENDMENT TO H.R. 2260 


On page 2 after line 10 insert the following new section : 

“Sec. 5. (a) Section 1(c) of the Universal Military Training and Service Act 
(62 Stat. 605), as amended, is amended by inserting before the period at the 
end thereof the following: ‘and national security’. 

*“(b) Section 1(e) of such Act is amended by inserting before the period at 
the end thereof the following: ‘in essential civilian activities and military activi- 
ties, and that such critical manpower shall not be withdrawn from essential 
civilian activities for military service, unless there is need for such critical skills 
therein, or there is an Overriding military necessity’. 

“(e) Such Act is further amended by inserting after section 6 the following 
new section: 


““ASSIGNMENT OF PERSONS HAVING CRITICAL SKILLS TO ESSENTIAL ACTIVITIES 


“‘Sec. 7. Upon application of the registrant and in lieu of selection for induc- 
tion into the Armed Forces, local boards may select registrants having critical 
skills for assignment to essential activities, anything in this title to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Each registrant so selected and assigned to essential activi- 
ties shall be employed therein, including self-employment, for a period of 72 
consecutive months unless sooner released by the local board and shall not be 
subject to induction while satisfactorily serving in such essential activities 
except after a declaration of war or national emergency made by the Congress 
subsequent to the date of enactment of this section, in which event a registrant 
so assigned shall be eligible for continued assignment to essential activities 
unless the local board finds otherwise. If such registrant so assigned fails to 
satisfactorily serve in such essential activities he shall be subject, if not other- 
wise deferred, to induction into the Armed Forces, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of section 4. A registrant who has satisfactorily served in essential 
activities for 72 consecutive months, or who has been sooner released from such 
service by the local board, shall not be liable for induction and training under 
this title, except after a declaration of war or national emergency made by the 
Congress subsequent to the date of enactment of this section, in which event he 
shall be eligible for further assignment to essential activities unless the local 
board finds otherwise’.” 


The next witness is the Reverend Duane H. Ramsey, who represents 
the General Brotherhood Board, Church of the Brethren, Elgin, Il. 


STATEMENT OF REV. DUANE H. RAMSEY, WASHINGTON CITY 
CHURCH OF THE BRETHREN 


Reverend Ramsey. Mr. Chairman and members of this committee, 
my name is Duane H. Ramsey. I am the minister of the Washington 
City Church of the Brethren at Fourth Street and North Carolina 
Avenue SE., here in Washington, D.C. 

The testimony I give is presented on behalf of the General Brother- 
hood Board of the Church of the Brethren, 22 South State Street, 
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Elgin, Ill., which functions as the administrative body of the denomi- 
nation according to the principles, tenets, and decisions of the highest 
authority, the annual conference, of the Church of the Brethren, 

Four years ago, an official representative of the Church of the 
Brethren presented testimony on behalf of our denomination in oppo- 
sition to the Reserve Forces Act which at that time extended until 
June 30, 1959, the Government’s power to draft men into the Armed 
Forces for a period of 2 years. 

In that testimony, it was the position of the church that the bil] 
should have been defeated, because : 

1. It was another step in the direction of military dominance over 
our common life and a step away from the democratic principles and 
freedoms upon which this Nation was founded. 

2. It indoctrinates youth subjected to it with authoritarian and 
militaristic ideals which are contrary to democratic philosophies and 
which generally have a disrupting influence on their lives. 

3. It violates some very basic concepts of Jesus Christ and the 
teachings of the New Testament in that it depends upon the ways 
and powers of men for security more than the way and power of God. 

Now, 4 years after the passing of this legislation, and during which 
conscription has continued in effect, there seems to be no valid reason 
for the church to alter its opposition; rather, we feel an increasing 
urgency to join the forces of other groups who believe that peacetime 
conscription, being unsound in principle, discriminatory in practice, 
and unnecessary in fact, should expire as scheduled on June 30, 1959. 

A careful evaluation of the past 4 years indicates clearly that the 
present law gives the military influence and control over the lives of 
our young men which can be permanently damaging to the individual 
personality as well as to the soul of the Nation. 

For many, it means disruption of college, marriage or vocational 

lans; it moulds them into institutional patterns and limits severely 
individual initiative; it encourages reliance on force and government. 

When the law was enacted, it was intended to provide for universal 
training, but under actual operation it has been unfair and not at all 
universal. ; 

As you know, by early 1957, 2.3 million, or 46 percent of the draft 
pool proved physically or mentally unfit for military service. An 
additional 1.4 million were deferred because they were fathers. Other 
deferments reduced the percentage of men actually drafted to less 
than 40 percent. 

This would indicate, certainly, only a partial success in the universal 
training, the bill intended to accomplish. Thus, it could hardly be 
extended by reason of its universal nature for it has had none except 
to force into uncertainty the lives of all young men between the ages 
of 18 and 26. 

The predicament, these men face was clearly outlined by Congress- 
man Romand C. Pucinski, speaking before the House of Representa- 
tives. He said, and I quote: 

This uncertainty that these young people are constantly faced with makes it 
virtually impossible for them to plan their future in an orderly manner. 

It was also indicated 4 years ago that conscription was a necessary 
part of our national security in terms of having vast numbers of men 
trained and ready for combat. 
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However, the studies of eminent men such as Pres. Ralph Cordiner 
of General Electric, have revealed that the training of draftees is in- 
adequate and of minimum value for security purposes in our age. 

Some of the conclusions of the Defense Advisory Committee headed 
by Mr. Cordiner were: 

1. That it is almost impossible to train a specialist in 2 years, 

9. That since 97 out of every 100 draftees leaves as soon as their 2- 
year term ends, we are devoting 25 percent of our military effort to 
training men who don’t stay. 

3. That the modern military manpower problem reduced to its 
simplest terms is one of quality rather than the quantity. It is not 
merely a matter of the total number of people on hand, but it is much 
more a matter of the level of competence, skill, and experience of those 

le. 

It would hardly seem, therefore, that conscription is either wise or 
effective as a means of adequate training or preparation for defense 
or security. 

Testimony by proponents in favor of extending the draft have stated 
that it is necessary in order to force adequate numbers of men into 
volunteering—that enlistment quotas could not be met without the 
stimulus provided by the draft. 

This seems to be very questionable justification for the conscription 
and subjection of the youth of our land to a compulsory military 
experience. It is unquestionably a very expensive method. 

We note now that Congressman Byron L. Johnson of Colorado, 
speaking in opposition to the bill on the floor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, listed 11 reasons for opposing the extension of the draft, 
the last of which we consider very important, and I quote: 

It is time that the Nation challenge its youth not merely to learn how to launch 
an intercontinental ballistic missile that will mean the end of civilization, but 
instead challenge its youth to enlist for peace, to volunteer for peace building 
activity the world around. 

The Nation ought to be planning to wage war on man’s ancient enemies, which 
are disease, hunger, misery, and poverty. For this is the only war in which all 
mankind can be victorious. 

Beyond this, the Church of the Brethren would finally oppose the 
extension of conscription for religious reasons. 

We believe, and have declared officially that all war and prepara- 
tion for war is sin. It seems to us an evil contrary to the life and 
message of Christ and the will of God. This position was officially 
reaffirmed in 1957 by 1,023 delegates representing over 200,000 mem- 
bers of our denomination. 

It is our aim to be loyal and devoted citizens of our country with 
the understanding that loyalty to the State is always subject to a 
higher loyalty to God. 

Unless our ways are God’s ways, our ways are destined to failure. 
We feel our responsibility, therefore, to support legislation in har- 
mony with God’s law and to oppose that which is not. 

In this attitude, it is our prayer that the members of this commit- 
tee and of the Senate shall defeat the bill to extend the draft and im- 
mediately pursue the promotion and enactment of other methods 
which will establish and preserve peace and which are more in har- 
mony with what we know is God’s desire for man’s life. 

Chairman Russerz. Any questions of the Reverend ? 
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It is good to have a system of government where every person can 
hold and express his opinions freely and the Government is glad to ac. 
cord you that right, Reverend Ramsey. 

Reverend Ramsey. Thank you, sir. 


Chairman Russet. The next witness is Mr. E. Raymond Wilson 
who represents the Friends Committee on National Legislation. 


STATEMENT OF E. RAYMOND WILSON, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
FRIENDS COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL LEGISLATION 


Mr. Witson. Mr. Chairman, if I may, I would like to have my ful] 
testimony inserted in the record at this point and speak of it briefly, 

Chairman Russetu. I will be glad to follow that course. You have 
been here before, Mr. Wilson, and have found that to be a very satis- 
factory arrangement. 


(The full, prepared statement of Mr. E. Raymond Wilson is as 
follows:) 


My name is E. Raymond Wilson. I am appearing on behalf of the Friends 
Committee on National Legislation, of which I am executive secretary, 

I need not remind the members of the Senate Armed Services Committee that 
the Society of Friends is a very democratically organized religious body. Each 
Friend. cherishes the right to his own religious and political views and no 
organization or individual is empowered to speak for all Friends. 

However, the Friends Committee on National Legislation has representatives 
from most of the Quaker yearly meetings and there never has been any official 
Friends body and few individual Friends who have supported military con- 
seription. So in opposing extension of military conscription I believe that I 
represent the overwhelming sentiment of the members of the Society of Friends, 

At its annual meeting in December 1958, the FCNL adopted the following 
statement of policy on this question : 

“Conscription.—_We reaffirm our determined opposition to continuation of 
selective service, to any form of compulsory Reserve system, to any form 


of universal military training and service, and to any form of compulsory par- 
ticipation in civil defense.” 


REASONS FOR OPPOSITION TO CONSCRIPTION 


Our opposition to conscription is based primarily on the religious convic- 
tion that the whole war system, of which conscription is a part, is morally 
wrong and self-defeating. The perpetuation of military conscription is not 
the kind of leadership which the United States ought to be exerting both in 
the so-called free world and in the unfree world. It is fostering an illusion 
of national security based on massive military establishments, hydrogen bombs 
and intercontinental missiles, and threats of massive retaliation, and is holding 
back an all-out effort for effecting world organization and world disarmament. 

This reliance upon military might and conscription blocks the kind of bold 
program needed to identify ourselves more fully with a hungry, sick, and im- 
poverished world. It tends to separate us from the people who ought to be 
more wholeheartedly on our side in the struggle for freedom and progress 
against totalitarian ideas. And by no means the least consideration, military 
conscription runs counter to our own democratic ideals and history and exacts 
a heavy toll in this country in freedom of thought and choice and in its dis- 
ruptive influence on the lives of young people. 


BASIC OPPOSITION IS RELIGIOUS AND ETHICAL 


The basic ground of our opposition to conscription is religious and ethical. 
Conscription of manpower has no purpose apart from war preparation or actual 
war. From the inception of the Society of Friends, Quakers have maintained 
that all war is utterly incompatible with the life and teachings and gospel of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. I know of no Christian way to kill a man. 
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As Byron Haworth said in the House hearings, “No plea of necessity or 
policy, however urgent or peculiar can avail to release either individuals or 
nations from the paramount allegiance which they owe unto Him who has 
said, ‘Love your enemies.’ Under our interpretation of the Christian Gospel, 
we cannot recognize two doctrines, one for individuals as among themselves 
and another for nations.” 


AMERICAN MILITARISM LOSING US FRIENDS ABROAD 


A little more than a year ago I came back from a year in which I traveled 
over 12,000 miles in the Orient trying to sense the thinking among some of 
the hundreds of millions of people in Asia. One dominant impression of that 
experience was how fast we are losing the confidence and good will of the people 
who ought to be our best friends, because of our overwhelming emphasis on mili- 
tary power and atomic weapons and the arrogance with which our country often 
throws its weight around in a military way. Day after day one reads in the 
Japanese press quotations from the belligerent speeches of our generals and 
admirals. 

The American people ought to be more aware of the growing resentment to 
military bases and to the seeming extravagance of spending by military estab- 
lishments and military personnel or their conduct in other ways. I was in 
Formosa when the American soldier shot the alleged prowler. When the GI 
was acquitted by the military court amid the cheers of the American soldiers 
in the courtroom, the unhappy train of events led to the sacking of the Ameri- 
can Embassy and the United States Information Office. 

When I asked officials in the Philippine Government what was bothering them 
about U.S.-Philippine relations they replied, ‘“American tariffs and quotas on 
sugar, your quotas on Philippine embroideries when we buy most of our cotton 
from you, and your policy on military bases about which we do not feel that 
we can negotiate with you on a basis of equality.” Apparently those feelings 
have increased since I was there and have led to a further slump in our rela- 
tions with the Republic of the Philippines which ought to be the best in the Orient. 


CONSCRIPTION HAS NOT KEPT NATIONS OUT OF WAR 


Arnold Toynbee, in his monumental history has pointed out that militarism 
has been a major factor in the decay of civilizations. In the abridgment by 
Somerville “A Study of History,” the historian asserts: 

“Times of trouble produce militarism, which is a perversion of the human 
spirit into channels of mutual destruction. * * * Militarism * * * has been by 
far the commonest cause of breakdowns of civilzations during the last 4 or 
5 millennia which have witnessed the score or so of breakdowns ‘hat are on 
record up to the present date. Militarism breaks a civilization down by causing 
local states to collide with one another in destructive fratricidal conflicts. In 
this suicidal process the entire social fabric becomes fuel to feed the devouring 
flame in the brazen bosom of Moloch. The single art of war makes progress 
at the expense of the divers arts of peace.” 

The building up of national armaments is both the effect of the insecurity felt 
by nations today, and a cause of a feeling of further insecurity. In Woodrow 
Wilson’s second draft of the proposed Covenant of the League of Nations the 
signatories were to agree to abolish conscription and all other forms of com- 
pulsory military service. Later texts under consideration watered down and 
finally eliminated the idea of abolishing conscription. Jan Smuts in his ‘Plan for 
the League of Nations” in February 1919 recommended abolition of conscription 
and conscript armies, limitation of armaments, and nationalization of munitions 
production. While all these proposals bristle with difficulties, yet the general 
went on to say, “I would go so far as to say that while the great powers are 
allowed to raise conscript armies without hindrance or limit, it would be vain 
to expect the lasting preservation of world peace. * * * I look upon conscrip- 
tion as the taproot of militarism ; unless that is cut, all our labors will eventually 
be in vain.” 

There have been varieties of military compulsion thronghout much of re- 
corded history. But conscription in the modern sense of levying a general 
obligation for military service upon every young man within certain age groups 
was initiated in France in 1798. Its first use was by Napoleon who boasted 
to Metternich in 1805 that he could use up 25,000 men a month. His defeat in 
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the Russian winter was dramatically pictured in the remarkable film of Tol. 
stoy’s “War and Peace.” 

France exported conscription to Prussia in 1808. Three times in the ensuing 
years, in 1871, in 1914, and in 1940, Germany attacked France with disastroys 
results. 

In 1873 France helped Japan establish military conscription. During the 
Second World War Japan overran France’s Far East colony, Indochina. Gop. 
scription in Japan materially aided the militarists whose policies culminated 
in attacks on Manchuria in 1931 and ultimately at Pearl Harbor in 1941. 


MONUMENTAL EFFORT FOR PEACE NECESSARY 


Peace will not be achieved by perpetuation of the cycle of suicidal arms races 
reinforced by a system of military conscription. It can be by a monumental 
effort for a strengthened United Nations, with universal membership and for 
Doeeat hr. disarmament under law down to internal and international policing 
evels. 


BILLIONS FOR ARMS, TINY EXPENDITURES FOR DISARMAMENT 


The last session of Congress voted more than $47 billion for military defense, 
military aid, and defense support. This was about 66 percent of the year’s 
appropriations. For nonmilitary aid, technical assistance, for developmental 
loan funds, for aid to refugees and victims of war and for all purposes of help- 
ing the rest of the world’s 2 billion people in a nonmilitary way both directly 
and through the United Nations, the appropriation was only $1.4 billion, or 
less than 2 percent. In searching for ways to find means of ending the arms 
race the Senate has just voted a paltry $56,650 to the Senate Foreign Relations 
Subcommittee on Disarmament. I wonder if there has been a year since the 
Second World War ended in 1945 in which the administration, the State De 
partment, the Pentagon, and the Congress combined have spent a million dol- 
lars—or even half a million—on the specific and complicated problems that have 
to be solved in the field of world disarmament. 


DANGERS TO THE UNITED STATES 


We are in a desperate struggle with the Communist world for the minds and 
hearts of men. Increasingly this struggle is moving over into the economic and 
ideological field. Will the underdeveloped world attempt to advance by totali- 
tarian methods or can we of the more fortunate nations help turn the tide 
with a broader program of economic aid, more sacrificial sharing of our food. 
resources, skills, and personal concern? 

A United Nations survey some years ago estimated that it would take a gross 
capital investment of about $19 billion a year from the more fortunate countries 
to increase the standard of living of the peoples of Asia and Africa by 2 per- 
cent per year. And yet the United States yearly spends considerably more than 
twice that amount on an arms program. 

Yet our safety and our prosperity depend, in the long run, not only on abolish- 
ing war but on transferring our productive energy to the arts of peace and of 
reducing the widening gap between us and much of the rest of the world. 


CONSCRIPTION ALIEN TO AMERICAN TRADITIONS 


Many thousands of people came from Germany, Switzerland, France, Poland, 
and other European countries to escape the European system ‘of conscription. 
From experience, they felt that military conscription led to war or was a great 
denial of fundamental freedoms. They came to this country to find freedom 
for their individual lives and freedom from war and from military domination. 

Military conscription tends to restrict freedom of thought, as well as freedom 
of choice of occupation, and freedom of choice of use of time. While not every 
man is drafted, it is not his free choice, but the decision of the state through 
the Selective Service System, that decides where and how and when. 


CONSCRIPTION ADVERSELY AFFECTS AMERICA’S CHIEF ASSET—ITS YOUTH 


It is a disruptive influence on the upper grades of high school, on many men 
in college, and in the getting of a job when one of the first questions that may 
be asked is, “Have you completed your military service?’ It complicates plans 
for marriage and a home and a permanent occupation. Congressman Roman 
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pucinski, of Illinois, spoke in the House debate on the relationship between the 
draft and juvenile delinquency. 

Sometimes before these hearings are concluded, we urge the Armed Services 
Committee to call before it educators, social workers, and advisers to young 

ple to obtain their views on the effect of the draft on our educational system 
and its impact on the lives of our young people. 

If the Department of Defense is granted a first mortgage on our young people 
without considering critically and at great length the adverse results of this 
action, Congress, in our view, is abdicating its responsibility to act in the public 
jnterest. It ought to take into account all the factors and sources of strength 
in Our national life. 

SUMMARY 


Military conscription is contrary to our religious faith and to our understand- 
ing, as Friends, of the Christian Gospel. It is alien to the best traditions of 
American freedom at home and is an obstacle to the kind of worldwide leader- 
ship which the United States should be exerting now. It creates an illusion of 
national security and impedes an all-out effort for adequate world organization 
and world disarmament. 

Mr. Wutson. Mr. Chairman, I am appearing in opposition to the 
extension of the draft for a variety of reasons. 

The basic opposition of the society is religious and ethical because 
they believe that war, and preparation for war, is incompatible with 
the life and teachings of our Lord and Master, but I would like to 
discuss this question, Mr. Chairman, in a broader frame of reference 
than most of the discussion this morning. I think that we have con- 
fined our discussion too much to military and the immediate aspects 
of this problem. 

I had the privilege of spending a year in the Far East, traveling 
some 12,000 miles trying to feel the pulse of the people of the Orient. 

I came back from that experience very much concerned by the fact 
that it seemed to me that we were losing too fast many of the friends 
that we ought to have abroad because of our overwhelming emphasis 
on military; our policy on military bases; the extravagance of mili- 
tary spending; the conduct of American troops abroad, and yet, it is 
the uncommitted world that holds a great deal of the answer to our 
future peace and future prosperity. 

It seems to me that this question ought to be looked at from the 
standpoint of our leadership in the free and unfree world, and it is 
not the kind of leadership that we ought to be exerting as a country 
of great democratic ideas and ideals for which we are the trustee 
and the exponent. 

We ought to be increasingly the example and the leader to the rest 
of the world. 

Let’s look at the question a moment, historically. The world has 
had 150 years now with a system of military conscription. While 
there have been a variety of military compulsions in the past, going 
back even to Judah where they had at times conscription in the sense 
that we use it today, of levying a military obligation upon all men 
of a certain age so that the State can call up any or all of those that 
they want to. 

It was first introduced in France on September 4, 1798. The first 
use of conscription in this sense was by Napoleon and he boasted 
that he could expend 25,000 men a month, a boast that he made in 1805. 

You will recall that it was the Russian winter that defeated Napo- 
leon and his conscript troops on the plains of Russia, and that has 
been very vividly pictured in the film, “Tolstoy—War and Peace.” 
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The French didn’t keep conscription themselves. It was exported 
across the Rhine to Prussia in 1880. In 1871 and 1914, and again in 
1940, the Germans attacked the French with devastating results, so 
that the nation which instituted conscription found that it did not 
keep it out of war; it did not solve the problem of war, and did not 
assure victory in war. 

In 1873, when the new Japan was only 5 years old, the French helped 
institute a system of conscription in the new Japan, partly on the 
grounds that the Japanese believed that requiring every young man, 
rich or poor, farmer or city boy, would help democratize the country 
and that this equality of serivce would help advance the many demo- 
cratic ideas. 

It was the Japanese who attacked the French in the Far East dur- 
ing the Second World War, and took away from them their Far 
Eastern colony, Indochina. 

It was a system of military conscription in Japan which reenforced 
the power of the military and which was one factor in their attack 
on Manchuria in 1931 and which really launched the Far Eastern 
war and on Pear] Harbor in 1941. 

So that what we are calling for, members of this committee, is not 
the perpetuation of a system of military conscription, but a monnu- 
mental and all-out attack on the problem of war itself; a strengthened 
United Nations, a rea] attempt to identify ourselves with the 2 billion 
people on this globe who are our fellow men and most of whom are 
searching for more freedom, more liberty, and a better standard of 
living, and who are trying to build a kind of world in which mankind 
may live without fear of war. 

Now that is not easy, and it can’t be had without a big price in 
effort, of man and money. I would like to illustrate what I have in 
mind, Mr. Russell. 

In 1952, I was in Vienna which was at that time under the occupa- 
tion of the four occupying powers, and the country of Austria had 
four occupying armies and divisions. 

I went to see the American Commissioner, one of our fine officers 
abroad, and I asked him what the chances were of an Austrian Peace 
Treaty. He said, “Mr. Wilson, we have tried 238 times to get a peace 
treaty. We haven’t succeeded, but we are going to keep on trying and 
we are going to succeed.” 

That treaty wasn’t a perfect treaty, but it did provide for the uni- 
fication of Austria, and the withdrawal of forces and it is a treaty that 
has been honored since. 

It is that kind of determined effort, to find a common ground 
without total war, that we fundamentally agree with, and in the 
achievement of stability and eventually, disarmament. 

Take what the last Congress spent on military purposes—#47 bil- 
lion and over for military defense, military aid, and defense support. 

Contrast that with the $1.4 billion which was spent for all purposes 
of nonmilitary aid to the entire outside world, or 2 percent as against 
66 percent. 

In regard to establishing peace by military might. as against all 
the efforts political, economic, technical assistance, refugees, and so 
on, the Senate has just authorized the expenditure of the tiny sum 
of $56,500 for its responsibility through the Senate Subcommittee on 
Disarmament for this whole search to an answer to the arms race. 
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Contrast that with $47 billion for maintaining the arms race. I 
am sorry Mr. Engle has left with one of just the kind of questions 
that need to be pursued in this field. It has been pomted out by the 
California Legislature repeatedly. They asked the Congress to start 
working on the question of the economics, first of changes in arma- 
ments spending and second, in the possibility of cutbacks in armament 
spending if we are able to achieve some kind of a workable disarma- 
ment agreement. 

They pointed out in this resolution that if there was a 50 percent 
reduction in armaments expenditures in southern California alone, 
the southern half of the state, it would mean the necessity of transfer- 
ring at least 200,000 workers to some other type of employment. 

Finally, conscription is alien to the American tradition. I grew 
up in the State of lowa. Many of my fellow citizens there came from 
Germany or Switzerland, Poland or France, Belgium or Holland, 
and many other countries where they had had this system of military 
conscription, hoping to find in the New World a land where they 
would be free from military compulsions and military domination. 

I think our feeling, Mr. Chairman, is very close to the heart of 
millions of the American people, and it is the kind of society that we 
want to maintain and expand in this world. 

I want to associate myself with many of the things which Con- 
gressman Curtis said this morning. His comments on the extremely 
brief and superficial consideration which the House gave this question, 
with practically no questions, no real examination of the kind of 
issues that were thrown out, and a brief debate on the;House floor. 

I was impressed by his statement of the disturbing and adverse 
effect on the colleges and high schools of a system of military con- 
scription which only takes now a relatively small number of young 
men,’ but the system itself means that an uncertainty hangs over 
young men until they are 26 through 35. 

In summary, military conscription is contrary to our Christian 
faith and to our understanding as Friends of the Christian Gospel. 

It is alien to the best traditions of American freedom at home, and 
it is an obstacle to worldwide leadership which the United States 
should be exerting now. 

It only creates an illusion of national security. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russety. Any question of Mr. Wilson? 

Senator Case. Mr. Wilson, you suggested the monumental effort 
for a strengthened United Nations. 

What did you have in mind? How would you strengthen the 
United Nations? 

Mr. Wuson. First, by trying to do more things through it, al- 
though we probably at this stage can’t do everything through the 
U.N., but giving the benefit of the doubt to the machinery of the 
United Nations for negotiation and for the solving of political 
questions. 

Second, in the United Nations to put much less emphasis upon 
victory by vote and much more emphasis on a really determined 
effort to find agreement, if agreement can honorably be found. 

Third, a much more stepped up effort in the field of disarmament. 
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superiority in our negotiations. That seems reasonable to us. The 
Soviets say that the veto is their alternative to it. 

I think we need a more flexible and more willing spirit in the field 
of negotiation. I would like to see us substantially increase our eco- 
nomic aid through the U.N. and I am delighted at the President for 
asking for greatly enlarging the capital of the World Bank and the 
International Monetary Fund. 

I think the $100 million start that was made last year was an en- 
couraging thing, but it is only a tiny step to what different commit- 
tees of the United Nations have advocated over the last few years—a 
$3 billion or a $5 billion program of worldwide economic aid which 
would be maybe 1 percent of our total national product, and a very 
tiny fraction of our military expenditures. 

hose, sir, would be a few of the things. 

Senator Cass. In short, you think that greater use of or reliance 
upon the U.N. would strengthen the U.N. ? 

Mr. Wirson. Yes,-I think it would, and I think right now the 
suggestion that if there is to be a foreign ministers’ conference or a 
summit conference, or both, that it might very well be that the Seere- 
tary General should be a party to those discussions or they should be 
more closely related to the U.N. 

Senator Casz. Do you feel that the United Nations would be 
strengthened if the United States were to abandon conscription? 

Mr. Wuson. Yes, I think our moral leadership would be consid- 
erably greater. 

I think we have to do some other things along with that, because 
just abandoning conscription would be only one step, but I think it is 
a step we ought to take now. 

It is what, 14 years now after the close of the Second World War, 
and we still have it. 

Senator Casz. Are you familiar with the reasons or background 
for the abandonment of conscription by Great Britain recently? 

Mr. Wirson. Not in detail, but the British, as I understand it, 
appointee a committee, a Royal Commission, to make a study of their 
military setup, and the question of conscription and the recommenda- 
tion was that by 1960 they should abandon conscription. 

Here is a country in a sense that is much more exposed than we are, 
and yet, they are going back to their traditional volunteer system 
and we have, in the past, very much prided ourselves in America 
upon the volunteer system throughout the services, as well as outside 
the services. 

Senator Case. Do you know what countries of the world today em- 
ploy conscription ? 

Mr. Wiison. Well, it is the large percentage of them. I have seen 
those figures. They were a matter of rather common knowledge dur- 
ing the discussion on UMTS. There was one set prepared by the 
Selective Service System. 

Senator Case. Rather than just have a general observation on that, 
I would like, Mr. Chairman, to ask that the witness, if he cares to do 
so, supply us with the most authentic statement he can as to the em- 
ployment of conscription by the seyeral powers of the world today. 

Chairman Russet. Well, I am sure if the witness doesn’t wish to 
submit it, we can get it right quickly from the Selective Service 
System. 
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Senator Case. I had anticipated asking that when General Hershey 
comes, but I was rather hoping by that question on England to de- 
velop the consideration that England gave in making an announce- 
ment, as I understood recently, that they were going to discontinue it. 

Do you know why, Mr. Wilson ? 

Mr. Wutson. Well, I think they feel that it is not the kind of a 
tradition that they want to continue, and they will put their emphasis 
upon a voluntary system. , 

There has been some discussion of that in the House of Representa- 
tives, and they have appointed a committee of the Armed Services to 
give some consideration to this matter of methods of recruiting man- 
power for the military services. 

The fact that conscription is as widely used in the world as it is 
doesn’t make it, from our point of view, a desirable system. It merely 
illustrates that the task of international abolition of conscription 
isone of the goals that we ought to be working for. 

A few years ago, Congressman Martin, in the House, and Senator 
Hoey, in the Senate, introduced resolutions on the part of the United 
States to exert leadership on the abolition of conscription. 

(Inserted for the record at this point is a tabulation giving conscrip- 
tion and military obligation in armies of the NATO countries which 
appeared in the House Armed Services Committee hearings.) 


Conscription and military obligation in armies of NATO countries 





| Period of active Date of 
iservice (months)! Period of re- | basic con- 
Country a eee oes serve obliga- | scription Amended Expires 
| | tion authoriza- 
Agent | Legal | tion 
ee 15 | 24 | Age 35____-- 1951 poe Lt A Dele Bee ae | Indefinite. 
Depmark.........._-- LF ed 16} 116} Age50._.___- SURGE i cexctaccc a eee eed Do. 
France... ..... st seach atesceeaaieel 324 | 24 | 40 years 4____| 1928 1950, 1951, 1959- - - Do. 
Sle towakne Schock 12 | 12 | Age 35------} inne Do. 
ERS ES SE: 5 18-21 24 | Age 50__-__.. 8. oh See eee Do. 
ES ek aes .| 18 18 | Age 55 6_____ ee” foes Tal ie tee Do. 
Se oa kc aie 12 | 12 | Age 45__...-. 1945 Nl an ea teehee 5 Do. 
Netherlands. __._.._____-__- 18 | 12-24 | Age 35_____- i alli Baltic i Do. 
cai Lie ohn nnd 16 16 | Age 45____-. 1929 1934, 1944, 1946__- Do. 
a 18 | 24 | Age 45_____-| 1937 OD eee td Do. 
ede hs sate 24} 24| No limit 1927 1949, 1950... ---__- Do. 
United Kingdom 7____.____- 24 24 | 349 years....| 1939 (8) (8) 





112 months for transportation troops. 

? Conscription since 1840's. 

3 May be extended by decree. 

417 years eee reserves, 23 years “‘defense service’’ (civil defense). 

$18 months of infantry, 2) months for other services. 

§ Conscripts subject to recall until age 55. 

7 England, Scotland, and Wales only; North Ireland not covered by National Services Act. 

§ Successively extended since 1939. 

* Current policy contemplates termination of conscription in 1960. However, it is understood that the 
British Government has also stated some form of conscription would be necessary if voluntary recruitment 


failed. 

Senator Case. Do you think that the U.S. position within the 
United Nations would be effective if we were to end conscription ? 

Mr. Wixson. I think it would be one example of a moral and po- 
litical leadership step that would be widely hailed. 

I think there will be some countries that would look with some 
apprehension at the moment, since so much reliance has been put upon 
military strength in negotiation. 

Senator Case. Do you think that the position of the President of 
the United States at a summit conference, if it were to be held soon, 
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or the position of the Secretary of State, or the official representative 
in a conference of ministers, would be strengthened if the Congress 
at this time were to end Selective Service ? 

Mr. Wirson. Yes, particularly if they did several other things 
along with it. 

Perhaps the height of the President’s moral leadership was in De- 
cember 1953 when he went to the U.N. and made a ringing appeal for 
the use of atomic energy for peaceful purposes, and that is the kind 
of example of the leader ship that I wish our President and our Seere- 
tary of State, and our Congress would aspire to in leading the world 
forward, away from this overwhelming reliance upon military might. 

Senator Caseg. In all sincerity, Mr. Ww ilson, I doubt if there is any 
member of this committee or any member of the Congress that doesn't 
deeply desire to have the United States exercise all the moral leader- 
ship that it possibly can. 

I personally have some reservations with respect to the way in which 
the Selective Service System is operated. 

I think that this uncertainty that you referred to, that of the uneasi- 
ness of the young men and the discrimination and some of the other 
things that might be said about it, places a heavy burden upon the De- 
fense Department and the Selective Service authorities to justify, 

At the same time, I think that today we are confronting the Berlin 
question, among others, and I haven't been able to come to any con- 
clusion that we would be improving the chances for world peace by 
going into a Summit Conference or a Foreign Ministers Conference at 
this time by suspending or ending the Selective Service Act on the 
evidence of such a meeting. 

Mr. Wiutson. Well, I wouldn’t want to particularly stop there, in 
that kind of a meeting. 

Mr. Finletter who was formerly Secretary of the Air Force, spoke 
before the National Council of Churches Conference in Cleveland last 
fall, and he called for American leadership in presenting to the world 
a comprehensive, overall plan for disarmament. 

He said no country had come in with that kind of a plan since the 
end of the Second World War. I would think it would be going much 
further than just the renunciation of military conscription that we 
need at the present time, but if we just stand firm on Berlin and leave 
the question where it is, what does that mean ? 

It means that we are moving in the direction of the establishment 
of a conscription system in Germany which the world has fought 
against twice in our lifetime; we are moving in that direction in Japan, 
and I might say that I talked to the head of all the lawyers in Japan 
when I was there, and the whole burden of his talk to me was that if 
Japanese rearmament goes much further, the Japanese are going to 
lose too many of the liberties that they have had since the end of the 
war, in freedom from being pushed around by their military as they 
were in the 1920's and 1930's when I first went to Japan as a student. 

It is going to take terrific effort to break through this cycle of fear 
and insecurity in the arms race, and the kind of bluste ring ‘and threats 
and so on which the Soviet U nion has been making. 

Senator Case. Well, again in all sincerity, I just t doubt looking at the 
world situation as it is at the present time, that the C ongress will fail 
to extend some form of Selective Service. 
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I don’t believe that public opinion in the United States, with the 
United States facing both the situation in the Far East as well as in 
Europe, will support ending the Selective Service at this time. But I 
do think that we could greatly reduce the injustices and the discrimina- 
tion in its operation and, by the same token, the weakness in our failure 
todo so would perpetuate it. 

I was hopeful that this hearing would develop some concrete sug- 
gestions for improvement of the « oper ation and the reduction of the 
discriminations and other inequities of the system as it is at the pres- 
ent time. 

Mr. Witson. Well, you had the move in the House to cut it back to 
2 years with emphasis on making very fundamental studies. 

Congressman Curtis made a good many suggestions this morning 
about the possibility of substituting y people on a different basis than 
drafting for some of the functions now being done within the armed 
services. 

Chairman Russett. Anything further ? 

Senator Casr. No. 

Chairman Russeti. Mr. Wilson, we are pleased to have you present 
your views here. 

' The next witness is Rev. Paul Weaver, representing the Indiana 
Council of Churches. 


STATEMENT OF REV. E. PAUL WEAVER, REPRESENTING THE 
INDIANA COUNCIL OF CHURCHES, MEXICO, IND. 


Reverend Weaver. Mr. Chairman, distinguished members of the 
committee, I deeply appreciate the privilege of being able to appear 
before you today. 

Iam E. Paul Weaver, pastor of a rural church in Mexico, Ind. 
For a number of years prior to my service in Indiana, I served as a 
missionary in Nigeria. This past summer with my family, we re- 
visited the mission in Nigeria. 

We had ample opportunity to observe the changes that have taken 
place in that country in the past two decades. We were also in Paris 
on the night when General DeGaulle assumed power there. We were 
in Beirut while the UN police force was there, and a few days before 
the coming of the Marines. We were in Jerusalem, Jordan, at the 
time that King Feisal was killed in Iraq and when Hussein was 
threatened. We left the day before the British moved in. 

We stopped on Cyprus at Nicosia at the time of great tension there. 
We traveled in Egypt at the time that Nasser was visiting with Tito. 
We visited Greece from Athens to the Albanian border. We had a 
week in Italy; 6 days in Switzerland; almost a month in Germany. 

In Germany, we lived in German homes and had an intimate fel- 
lowship with people from all walks of life. We visited the refugee 

camps and the service projects in many parts of the world. We talked 
with the guards along the barbed wire boundary between the east 
and west zones. 

We had many conversations with leaders of the German church as 
well as with their lay people. My daughter and son and my wife 
helped to do their full bit to build understanding between the coun- 
tries that we visited and our own country. 

We also visited in Belgium, Holland, England and Scotland. 
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I give this background material to assure you that I am not unaware 
of what is happening i in the world. I recently completed two terms 
as first vice president of the Indiana Council of Churches. 
here today representing the Council. 

On January 16, 1959, the delegates from the component Protestant 
denominations in Indiana, meeting in annual assembly at Indian- 
apolis, voted their united support to a resolution stating: 


Resolved, That we reaffirm our repeated opposition to any effort to fasten upon 
the American people any system of universal military training, and that we 
urge Congress to resist all efforts to use compulsion in the recruiting of our 
military forces. 


I am 


Due to the speed with which these hearings were held, I feel certain 
that the distinguished members of this committee will appreciate the 
fact that there has been no time to get the council together to revise 
any way the explanatory statement whic h I make in support of the 
position taken by the Indiana Council of Churches and many other 
such organizations across our Nation. 

Despite the many crises which occur constantly in our troubled 
world, we feel that there are some things which the Senate should bear 
in mind as you make the important decisions dealing with our Nation’s 
military and foreign policies. 

Many thoughtful people feel that conscrivtion for masses of men 
is a dodo-like relic of earlier military methods. 

There are many of our most concerned citizens who feel that con- 
tinuation of the draft is a vast waste of both money and manpower. 
We feel that there is no deterrent power in saying to the Soviet Union 
that we are continuing the draft. 

Russia and Red China have almost limitless masses of human beings. 
This surely is the wrong way to try to impress them if this is our aim. 
It could result in making them think that we are more foolish than 
we really are. They might attempt to advance further because of this 
folly. 

The churches oppose the regimentation of our youth primarily from 
other reasons, however; we feel that if we regiment our youth and their 
lives, that this isa step away from freedom. 

If we regiment the lives of our boys we could, with equal right, regi- 
ment the wealth of the adults. 

Our taxes have approached this level without adding to them the 
burden of antiquated conscription. If we allow the regimentation of 
lives of boys and wealth, there is only a step to the conscription and 
eventual regimentation of labor. 

Note then that what we may get in the name of defending freedom 
is the very denial of those things s that we seek to preserve. 

I pray of you that you might sarefully consider whether we want to 
set up here in America a totalitarianism in the name of fighting it 
abroad. I can see how this might easily happen. 

Hitler did not become absolute in 1 day. This is in no way any 
effort to impugn the motives of all those w ‘ho support this regimenta- 
tion. I am urging you not to smile too easily at the risks involved. 

Psychologists and ministers and educators have noted the effect of 
the draft on many of our youth. ae y as one may, it cannot be denied 
honestly that this draft is a very real factor in our juvenile delin- 
quency, and in the listlessness of many of our youth who are in school 
and who should be studying. 
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I know that most folks feel that it is a foregone conclusion that the 
distinguished members of this committee intend to pass this legislation 
very quickly. ' 

Many of us feel that in the event of another war, mankind would be 
the loser. 

We would urge the U.S. Senate to join the nations which are try- 
ing to renounce conscription. 

"We urge you to put your time and our money and our lives in 
those things that make for peace. 

I thank you. 

Senator Ervin (presiding). Any questions? Senator Case? 

Senator Case. Yes, Mr. Chairman, on one point. In one place in 
your statement, you say: 

Try as one may, one cannot deny that this draft is a very real factor in 
juvenile delinquency and in the listlessness of our youth in school who should 
be studying. 

Do you have any facts or figures based upon any surveys to sup- 
port the implied, affirmative statement there in your sentence ? 

Reverend Weaver. Yes, I have seen the statements by the psychol- 
ogists on this point. I have been an educator. I was a teacher in 
the public schools long before World War II, in Japan, and even 
now I get into a schoolroom quite frequently and help out when a 
teacher is needed. 

I know I have a senior son of my own who is rather listless now 
because he faces this problem. I know his classmates intimately. 
They are not studying in school. They think it is groundless to 
study. They make a virtue of not doing their homework. 

Senator Cass. Do they attribute it to the prospect of being drafted ? 

Reverend Weaver. Most of the boys feel that the draft is going to 
get them anyway, what’s the use? 

Principals of schools all across the country that I associate with 
constantly tell me this—the boys feel it is no use to try to plan their 
own lives as the Government is going to tell them what to do, so 
why try? 

Senator Case. Have you seen any resolutions by a group of educa- 
tors on that point ? 

Reverend Weaver. Educators have-been- quite concerned about this. 

Senator Case. You are making these statements on the basis of 
your own observations. I am wondering if you have any precise 
figures or surveys or anything of the sort that would lend substance 
to this, in addition to your statement. 

Reverend Weaver. I think your National Education Association, 
there are officers there who could bring to you more evidence than I 
can. 

I have talked with dozens of high school principals, and, of course, 
it 1s the high school principal who deals with this more than the 
grade school educators who face this problem; that they know their 
boys are just waiting for the draft to get them anyway, so they say 
what’s the use? 

Senator Casg. Has your son ever said that to you? 

Reverend Weaver. No, my son has not said this to me, but I cannot 
get him to study. I have tried as hard as I could, every method that 
I know and I can’t get him to really apply himself and study. He 
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feels it doesn’t make any difference what his grades are as the future 
is bleak. 

_ The high school boys I work with almost every week have this fee]- 
ing and they do express it and the principals have a great concern 
about this. 

[ have seen the statements of the psychologists, and perhaps you 
have, too, on this same subject. They are concerned on this point 
that it is a factor in juvenile delinquency. I hope my son will never 
be one of the delinquents. 

Senator Case. Have you seen any figures on that, or any statements 
by persons dealing with juvenile crime? 

Reverend Weaver. Dr. Crane, who has a column in some of the 
papers, has pointed out that this is one of the factors, and numerous 
psychologists have stated that also. It would be possible to bring 
this evidence to you. 7 

Senator Casr. You know the superintendents of any correctional 
institutions who have made any study on this point? 

Reverend Weaver. As far as correctional institutions are concerned, 
I could not tell you that. There may be, I wouldn’t be surprised if 
there were some studies made on this, but this is a matter of grave 
concern to us working with our young people, and I know the Senate 
is greatly concerned about the young people of America. 

If we don’t have good, young people to defend, what is the use of 
defending our country? So, you see we are defeating some of the 
very things we want to defend. 

Senator Caspr. Well, I think it is entirely possible that some young 
men may be a little listless about their studies and it may be that some 
of them are that way because of the prospects of the draft; but I 
was just wondering if there was anything concrete on that, or if it 
is simply just feeling or supposition on your part. 

Reverend Weaver. I believe that I can check and see what factual 
evidence we can supply your office with, Senator, and I will be glad 
to do that. 

Senator Ervin (presiding). Senator Thurmond? 

Senator THurmonp. No questions. 

Senator Ervin (presiding). Senator Cannon ? 

Senator Cannon. Yes, Mr. Chairman. Reverend Weaver, I, too, 
am quite concerned about the matter that Senator Case just mentioned. 
That is a rather strong indictment being charged against the draft, 
both in the educational field and the juvenile delinquency field, and if 
you can furnish any additional statistical data or supporting infor- 
mation for your statement as to juvenile delinquency, I would like to 
have it made a part of the record. 

Reverend Weaver. I will be glad to do that. 

Senator Cannon. I don’t like to see the subject of juvenile delin- 
quency being taken away from where I think it rightly belongs, and 
being blamed on the draft or some abstract cause that may not exist. 

I believe the juvenile delinquency field occurs before these people 
are involved with the draft. 

If you have any statistical information supporting that, that you 
can furnish to the committee, I would very much like to see that made 
a part of the record. 

Reverend Weaver. I have stated that I will supply that. 
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My personal data that I readily have available would be conversa- 
tions with high school principals, high school graduates, and high 
school teachers. 

This is the testimony that they bring out without my eliciting it 
from them. 

Teachers across our State have said this, and I contact educators 
across the country at various times, and that is also their feeling about 
it—their analysis. 

It coincides with what I have heard from the psychologists dealing 
with this problem with many of our boys—that it is a disrupting factor 
in their life and I suppose that you may have teenagers in your home 
also, but they are usually disruptive e anyway. 

That is a very critical time in the life of our young people and, i 
addition to that, we throw in this additional factor that makes ya 
wonder what the future is. Then they feel, what’s the use ? 

You have cases of Russian roulette, and we find another thing that 
is going on—playing chicken with their cars on the highways, and 
they feel they are going to be drafted anyway and they feel they will 
take their chances on getting killed this way. 

Many of the problems of juvenile delinquency do extend to this 
fact of the draft in their lives. 

I wish you would set up a committee to study it yourself and see 
what the effect of the draft is on our own teenagers. 

You can get much more evidence than I can. I have few contacts. 
You have contacts in every State. 

If you set up a committee to do this, you will be amazed to find 
what you discover. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(Information subsequently supplied is as follows :) 

THe INDIANA COUNCIL OF CHURCHES, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


AppED STATEMENT OF Rev. E. PAUL WEAVER TO SENATE ARMED SERVICES 
CoM MITTEE 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I am submitting herewith a statement 
made by the Honorable Roman C. Pucinski in the House of Representatives on 
February 5, 1959. 

Mr. Pucinski as a newpaper writer in Chicago made a study of teenage gangs 
and of juvenile delinquency in that city. His statement summarizes his aware- 
ness of the connection between the draft and delinquency in that metropolis. I 
have asked his office to try to secure further documentation and submit it to the 
committee if possible before the report of these hearings is published. 

Dr. George Crane, whose syndicated column on clinical psychology is pub- 
lished in many papers has repeatedly referred to cases that he has had in which 
the connection is a vital factor in juvenile delinquency. 

In numerous personal contacts with high school teachers and principals 
when poor scholarship and delinquency is mentioned, these people who work so 
closely with our youth and really know our young people ascribe a close correla- 
tion between the draft and poor performance in school. Juvenile delinquency is 
also closely related. 

If I can obtain further documentation before the hearings are printed, I shall 
do so. In the event that I cannot do this in time I shall submit the evidence to 
the members requesting the same. It is my hope that a careful study of this en- 
tire problem may be made by an unbiased Senate committee and that they may 
assign competent researchers to this particular aspect of the problem. 

Sincerely, 
E. PauL WEAVER. 


inclosed : Statement by Representative Pucinski in House of Representatives, 
February 5, 1959. 
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Mr. Puctnski. I am voting for this legislation with a heavy heart and with 
great misgivings. I just completed, before I came to the Congress, a very inten- 
sive survey in Chicago on teenage gangs and juvenile delinquency, and I find that 
the draft has a very important effect on the present development of our young 
people. Every youngster in my city between the ages of 18 and 26 has to regis. 
ter for the draft. This means that hundreds of thousands of youngsters are 
forced to live in a shadow of constant doubt as to their future when actually 
only a few thousand are ultimately drafted. This uncertainty that these young 
people are constantly faced with makes it virtually impossible for them to plan 
their future in an orderly manner. The most tragic aspect of this situation ig 
that many young men who graduate from high school and who do not, or cannot 
because of economic reasons, go to college find it impossible to get decent employ- 
ment because the first thing they are asked by a potential employer is what is his 
draft status. The moment a youngster admits that he is eligible for the draft 
he is either given the lowest type of employment or, as is the case in many 
instances, flatly denied employment. This tragic condition cannot be permitted 
to continue and we must provide some program for those youngsters who are 
under the shadow of the draft, but are never called, to be permitted to adjust 
their lives in an orderly manner. I could not begin to tell you the hardships that 
this situation is causing to thousands of youngsters who are not seeking a way 
to shirk responsibility but, who, because of the cumbersome mechanics of the 
draft, are involuntarily plunged into this pool of teenage idleness. So I am 
really hopeful that this committee will come up with some recommendations very 
quickly. 


Senator Ervin (presiding). If I might make one observation at 
this point, Reverend Weaver. 

I think one of the finest things for sound psychology in the United 
States is to educate teachers and ministers to teach the youth of 
America that they owe an obligation to the Government. You might 
tell them the finest thing they can do is to answer the call of their 
country for military service when necessary. 

Having served in the National Guard for many years and having 
had a lot of young men under my control, I think one of the best 
things to end juvenile delinquency is to take a juvenile and put him 
in the National Guard and make him subject to discipline. It is 
my observation that that will make him a better citizen. 

Reverend Wraver. Senator Ervin, on that point it seems to me that 
I have lived with the Germans for a while; I have lived as a guest 
of a German colonel who served 30 years in the German Army, and 
the same factor may be said of the Hitler conscription of his boys, 
that it made them finer people. 

They did the same thing. They told them that they had to serve 
their country ; it was the classic statement of Adolf Hitler. 

We recognize it does not prepare them for democracy, but prepares 
them for regimentation. We want to be a free country here. 

In all kindness to your position, I do feel that we ought to look 
at what it has done in other countries. Russia has a system, and it 
does not make them a free country, where they tell them that they 
have to die for Molotov, or Stalin, or Khrushchev, or whoever may 
be in power at the moment. You see, it did not make them a free 
country nor did it make Germany a free country. 

Senator Ervin (presiding). What has kept the United States a 
free country is that always men have been willing to serve in mili- 
tary organizations. 

If you will pardon the personal illustration, my people came to this 
country in 1730 and with the exception of my father, every male in 
my line of descent, and my own son, have had to go to war. My son 
has had to go to two of them. 
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Reverend Weaver. Was it the conscription that forced them into 
this? 

Senator Ervin (presiding). He was drafted at the age of 18 years 
to go into the Second World War, and I am proud of the fact that 
he has remained in the military service as a civilian soldier ever since. 
He is now with the National Guard of North Carolina. 

Reverend Weaver. I see. There is a very fine point between a 
volunteer—in which I think most of your ancestors engaged in—and 
the conscript army. 

Senator Ervin (presiding). But the law of my State said from the 
beginning that everybody between 18 and 45 was subject to militia 
service back in the old days. 

I think most of us ought to read once in a while Kipling’s poem 
entitled “God’s of the Copy Book Heading” and it says this: 

When the Camden Measures were forming, they promise perpetual peace. 

They swore if He gave them our welcomes, that the wars of the tribes would 
cease, but when we disarmed, they sold us and delivered us bound to the pole. 

Now, that has been the experience of the human race ever since. 
Iam for peace, and I think we are going to have it, but I cannot 
see why a person does not owe the same obligation to his country to 
serve in the military forces as he does to pay, for instance, his income 
taxes. 

I don’t see why obligations are not equal to all people. 

Now, I agree with people who have religious scruples against bear- 
ing arms, that they should not be required to actually bear arms, and 
Ihave a great respect for the Quakers. I have some Quaker ancestors 
myself, and I have a lot of constituents that are Quakers, but the 
Quakers have always been willing to do something in some other 
capacity when their country needed them. 

We thank you, however, for coming here and expressing your 
opinion, and as I understand it you are not opposed to national de- 
fense, a strong national defense. 

Reverend Weaver. We feel there should be a careful study of this 
situation made. 

We feel it is wrong for the Senate to rush into this in a very few 
days without a very careful study of other possible methods of meet- 
ing the needs of our day. 

Senator Ervin (presiding). Thank you for expressing your opin- 
ion, Reverend Weaver. 

Dr. Gingerich, of the Mennonite Central Committee is our next 
witness. 


STATEMENT OF MELVIN GINGERICH, MANAGING EDITOR OF THE 
MENNONITE ENCYCLOPEDIA AND DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH OF 
THE MENNONITE RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


Mr. GincertcH. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
my name is Melvin Gingerich and I live in Goshen, Ind., where I am 
managing editor of the Mennonite Encylopedia and director of re- 
search of the Mennonite Research Foundation. I appear before you 
in behalf of the Mennonite Central Committee, organized in 1920, 
the service agency of approximately 160,000 Mennonites and related 
groups in the United States. Recently I served 2 years in the Orient 
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as a representative of this committee. Along with our Canadian 
affiliates, our organization in 1958 had 497 workers in 26 countries 
around the globe, because we are convinced that our Christian faith 
must find expression in deeds of love and mer y. Asa church body 
we have believed since our beginning in 1525 that Christ commanded 
His disciples to return good for evil. Consequently our consciences 
have not allowed us to support programs of war or violence and thus 
we have been deeply concerned for the principle of religious liberty 
and freedom of conscience, suffering persecution and fleeing from 
one country to another rather than accepting a program that pro- 
hibited the free exercise of conscience. We are deeply grateful for 
the liberty that we have enjoyed in America. I speak here personally 
as one whose four great-grandfathers came to America to escape 
militarism and as the Sxtner of a son who was allowed to follow his 
conscience by serving 2 years in alternative service in the Middle East. 
We have confidence that the present Congress will continue to make 
prov isions for conscientious objectors to war if military conscription 
should be renewed. 

We nevertheless feel constrained to speak words of warning. His- 
tory seems to teach us that they who place their trust in and even- 
tually take up the sword will finally perish with the sword. In 1957 
I heard the great historian Arnold Toynbee say in a public address 
in Tokyo that his conclusion after a lifetime of study is that the great 
civilizations of history fell because none of them learned how to deal 
with the problem of war. The warning of the Bible against placing 
our trust in horsemen and chariots, meaning military strength, is 
applicable to America. What appears to us to be the almost feverish 
preoccupation with American military superiority frightens many of 
our friends abroad and makes them wonder if our national motto is 
not “In a conscripted army, H-bombs, and guided missiles we trust.” 
Reading our American periodicals abroad, I came to understand why 
statements by our military leaders such as those to the effect that we 
have demonstrated our capability of striking “any target on the face 
of the earth” are interpreted as boastful declarations of confidence in 
military power and even produce fear among our potential friends. 

This trust in military power, the seeming growth of influence of the 
military in our political and national life, the apparent acceptance of 
peacetime conscription by a great number of people as the inevitable 
fate of America, and the ‘military indoctrination of the young men in 
the armed services alarms us and causes us to fear that a ‘spirit is 
developing in America which will eventually greatly restrict all of 
our freedoms, including religious liberty, as has nearly always hap- 
pened when militarism became a powerful force in any nation’s life. 
It is for this reason, as well as others, that we are appearing before 
you to register our hope that you may find a way out of the dilemma 
you face by either abolishing conscription or by taking other steps to 
limit it so that we and the world may be assured that America is not 
marching down the road toward militarism. 

It is not our intention to minimize the problems America faces in 
preserving freedom. Asa church committee we have heard the tragic 
stories of thousands of refugees who have fled from areas where 
freedom no longer existed and thus we know something of the na- 
ture of totalitarianism. We do not ask you to accept as a national 
policy the love ethic of the way of the cross when the majority of 
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Americans may not be prepared spiritually to love their enemies 
and to refrain from returning evil for evil. Nor do we presume 
to give you advice in the area of military strategy. We wish pri- 
marily to register our concern that the actions of Congress shall re- 
flect a deep understanding of all aspects of the moral and spiritual 
strength of the Nation, for it is in these that genuine security resides. 

In this connection we are reminded of the warning issued by Rus- 
sel Davenport in his great book “The Dignity of Man,” a book which 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. said could “change the whole course of hu- 
man history,” which stresses that the crisis of the West is a spiritual 
anda moralone. Davenport wrote: 


Indeed, the entire thesis of those who place their primary faith in military 
power collapses as soon as one turns to the pronouncements of the great prophets 
of the Communist doctrine. From Marx to Stalin, those prophets have been 
unanimous in their affirmation that communism can, and will, capture men’s 
minds. In the eyes of its leadership, at any rate, the real power and hope of 
the Communist movement lies in the very thing that Americans tend to dis- 
count—that is to say, in the ideology. 

His book comes to the conclusion that in many areas of the world 
we are losing the battle for the minds of men precisely because we 
cannot carry on a vigorous campaign for freedom since we no longer 
understand its spiritual basis and have even accepted much of the 
secular materialism of that part of the world that has rejected free- 
dom. This, we believe, is a correct analysis and causes us great con- 
cern. If America is to be strong, this problem must receive our great- 
est attention. 

We have been impressed too with the words of Vice President 
Nixon who recently said when he introduced the documentary film 
“M.D. International,” which explains the work of American doctors 
around the world: 


In this day of great concern with weapons in our search for security and peace, 
this program documents a power some of us often overlook. It is the forceful 
good that lies in the basic brotherhood of man. In my travels around the world 
I've often observed how a hand outstretched in friendship, a heart full of good 
will, can do more to win the affectionate support of people than all the guns 


in our arsenal. 

My experience as I observed our own young people and other volun- 
tary ambassadors of good will at work in Japan, Korea, Formost, 
Vietnam, India, Pakistan, and the Middle East confirmed these 
observations of our Vice President. The Mennonite Central Com- 
mittee would agree with him that “through their humane work they 
are making a positive contribution to peace.” One wonders what 
would happen if there would be sent to the corners of the earth by 
voluntary agencies many thousands of young Americans, encouraged 
by ample scholarships that would train them in meeting the needs 
of the underprivileged areas of our globe, in correct approaches to 
strange cultures, and in technical assistance skills. 

We along with you are especially concerned for those people some- 
times referred to as the “uncommitted nations” living in that area 
where most of the people of the earth reside and where is going on one 
of the greatest revolutions of all times—the great “Asian Revolu- 
tion.” The Communists have promised these people that which they 
want desperately—peace, and with it the opportunity to achieve the 
social and economic progress that will enable them to have doctors, 
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hospitals, schools, good roads, and other advantages they see other 

arts of the world enjoying. The result is that the Communists are 
ooked upon by many as the party of peace in our day and we of the 
West are regarded as the followers of a religion that blesses and sancti- 
fies violence, I remember one occasion when a group of Japanese high 
school teachers expressed amazement at the close of my address be- 
cause they had never before heard a westerner oppose communism and 
advocate peace in the same speech. 

Having given several hundred addresses followed by discussion peri- 
ods before thousands of Orientals in four Far Eastern countries, I can 
testify that we have a tremendous job ahead of us in interpreting the 
better and we trust the true America—an America deeply interested in 
establishing understanding and good will among these uncommitted 
peoples who should be on the side of freedom in this great struggle 
for the minds of men. We who have uneasy consciences because of the 
disproportionate share of our tax money which is going into military 
expenditures in contrast to that which is going into nonmilitary for- 
eign aid would be most happy to see the Senate explore new and dy- 
namic ways in which our surplus foods and our technical skills could 
be used to wage peace in our world. To tip the balances in this diree- 
tion the Mennonite Central Committee believes that discontinuing 
compulsory military service would demonstrate to doubting peoples 
that we have no aggressive purposes. 

In summary, we are witnessing against military conscription be- 
cause we believe it produces a false sense of security in military power, 
because conscription tends to promote militarism with all of its attend- 
ant evils, and because conscription helps to divert American thought 
and resources from a program of waging peace by nonmilitary means 
among all of our potential friends around the globe. 

Senator Ervin (presiding). Senator Case, did you have some ques- 
tions? 

Senator Casr. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gingerich, what is your specific recommendation, if any, with 
respect to phraseology in the bill or legislation that would preserve 
the opportunity for persons who do not believe in military service 
to render constructive or alternative service? 

Mr. Grncericu. I think the wording of the present bill is adequate 
as far as we are concerned. 

Senator Case. You are not suggesting any changes there ? 

Mr. Grncericu. Not on that particular point. 

Senator Casr. I notice that you spoke of your son who served two 
years in alternative service in the Middle East. 

What did he do? 

Mr. GineertcH. He was a teacher in the American University at 
Beirut. He stayed a third year for additional service. 

Senator Casr. And if the Selective Service Act were extended, you 
have no suggestions for modifying the language with respect to con- 
scientious objectors? 

Mr. Gincericu. Personally, I have not. I have not entered into this 
aspect of it as fully as some of the other members of our committee 
have. 

Now, they may be able to suggest changes but they have not said 
anything in the committee when I was present. 
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Senator Casx. If it should come to your attention, will you see 
that the committee has the benefit of any suggestions on that point ? 

Mr. Gincericu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Case. On page 4 of your statement, you referred to volun- 
tary agencies going into various corners of the earth to meet the 
underprivileged. Do you intend to make a distinction between the 
giving of technical assistance by voluntary agencies and that which 
is provided under the nonmilitary phases of our foreign aid program ? 

Mr. Gincertcu. No, I merely placed that in because I do not believe 
that it would be very effective to draft a young man to go into an 
area such as this, to give 2 years of service if he, himself, would not 
be interested in that; “if he was forced to go into the area contrary to 
his choice. 

I do not believe he would be able to perform the greater service 
needed, so my hope would be that it would be possible to encourage 
our young people to go into this kind of service by means of some 
sort of subsidy. 

Now, the saiahde might be governmental subsidy which would pro- 
vide adequate scholarships so ‘that they do not feel this debt of $5,000 
to $10,000 hanging over their heads during their early years out of 
college, so that they could have some help duri ing their period of prepa- 
ration, and then go out voluntarily for these places of service around 
the world. 

Senator Case. Hasn’t your church provided a fund to take care of 
the living expenses of members of your church who are assigned to 
some of this alternative service ? 

Mr, Gincericu. Yes, we take care of their living expenses and pay 
them $10 a month during the period they are serving, but that still 
doesn’t take care of this problem of 4 or 5 years of college training and 
perhaps some subsidy would help that, would make it possible for 
them to not face this tremendous college debt that many of our young 
people have when they first come out of school. 

Senator Case. Do you know whether any attempt has been made 
to make personal services of such persons available to the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration, that is the foreign aid program? 

Mr. Grncericu. Yes, we are cooperating with these various govern- 
mental agencies in their technical services. I might say that just a 
few days : ago, a committee of our science professors from our college 
had a meeting. 

There were a series of meetings that they had recently in which they 
are discussing very thoroughly what our colleges can do train more 
of our college people to give this type of technical service, prompted 
by spirit of ‘love and good will in areas around the earth i in voluntary 
agencies or even in governmental agencies. 

We feel that there is a great possibility of building up a fund of 
good will around earth as Vice President Nixon said in his observ ation 
here, and the more we do have this, the more the faith in America’s 
program will be a accepted by these people who should be on the 
side of freedom. 

Senator Casr. I noted that you said you had spoken in four Far 
Eastern countries and had given several hundred addresses. What 
countries were those ? 

Mr. GincericH. Japan, Korea, Formosa, and India. 
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I was in more countries than that, but those are the countries in 
which I had the opportunity to speak to young people, college stu- 
dents, and university groups. 

Senator Case. How recently ? 

Mr. Grincericu. That was from September 1955 to December of 
1957. 

Senator Ervin (presiding). Senator Cannon, did you have some 
questions? 

Senator Cannon. No, sir. 

Senator Ervin. Thank you, Mr. Gingerich. We appreciate you 
coming before the committee and giving us the benefit of your views, 


Dr. J. Raymond Schmidt, of the National Civic League is our next 
witness. 


STATEMENT OF DR. J. RAYMOND SCHMIDT, OF THE NATIONAL 
CIVIC LEAGUE 


Mr. Scumipt. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
Dr. J. Raymond Schmidt of Washington, D. C., and I appreciate the 
privilege of appearing here as a citizen and as general superintendent 
of the National Civic League. 

My opposition to any form of compulsory peacetime military service 
developed quite naturally. My paternal grandfather, Phillip Schmidt, 
emigrated from Germany in 1848 to escape serving in the German 
Army asa conscript. 

As the members of this committee well know many Germans, who 
are not lovers of war, came to America to enjoy our former freedom 
from military dictatorship. For the most part, they have been 
honest, law-abiding, and industrious. Whether Dunker, Mennonite, 

or Amish, they have made a valuable contribution to our national 
well-being, though not willing to engage in military service 

Other European nationals have also emigrated to America to live in 
a land free from militarism. I am thinking of the Scandinavians in 
our midst. It happens to be my pleasure and privilege to be affiliated 
in the International Order of Good Templars with many Swedish 
people who came to our country in the belief that their children might 
escape military conscription. ‘Furthermore, a very large proportion 
of the people coming from Sweden, Norway, and Denmark have 
shown their appr eciation of the opportunities offered by residence in 
America by losing no time in taking out naturalization papers. 

When a power ful nation like the United States feels that it cannot 
give up the draft system it must be because of fear of an attack from 
an equally powerful nation. The nations charged with bringing on 
World War IT are Germany and Japan, but they will be pow erless to 
attempt another world conquest for many years to come, if ever. 

On the other hand, the only nations capable of waging large scale 
warfare are our former allies, England and Russia. “With these na- 
tions we are associated in a world peace organization, the United 
Nations, which was heralded at its founding 15 years ago as the best 
guarantee that World War IIT would be postponed for 50 years, or 
more. 

The perfection of the deadly atomic and hydrogen bombs should 
easily make that a reasonable expectation. Why keep the Nation on 
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a perinanent military basis when the young men trained within the 
next few years will, if still living, be well past middle life at the start 
of the next global war? Surely it cannot be that we have no faith 
whatever in the good intentions of England and Russia. It is difficult 
to cone eive how « our mighty allies can be less interested in maintain- 
ing peace than we are. Certainly they sustained even greater losses 
in World War II than we did, heavy as our losses were. 

Then in the name of commonsense, why keep the Army on a war 
footing basis at heavy cost to the taxpayers, when there is no evidence 
that equally powerful nations are planning to attack our country ? 
Or, could it be that America is developing a war party which hopes 
some day to conquer the world? History reveals that the idea of 
world conquest has always found fertile soil in nations well pre- 
pared to wage war. 

As we see it, continuance of the draft system can mean only that 
our statesmen have v ery little faith that the United Nations Organiza- 
tion can prevent future wars. When we start training millions of 
young men, the movement to militarize the entire world will be 
underway. Because America persists in drafting young men for 
military service and maintains a mighty military mac hine to go with 
it, every nation upon the earth, small and great, will feel compelled 
to fall in line and be ready to go to war at a moment’s notice. There 
can be but one tragic result; all the peoples of the earth reduced to 
slavery by the frightful cost of the armament race we have helped 
precipitate. It is unthinkable that our country will be the means of 
enthroning “Hitlerism” not only in America but around the world. 

Reenactment of the draft law for another 4 years paves the way for 
placing our military system on a par with the detestable Prussian 
system at the height of its infamy. If the present trend continues, 
which God forbid, there will no longer be any American democracy. 
Militarism and democrac y are ine ompatible; they cannot thrive to- 
gether in the same country. 

Democracy must be preserved. Hitlerism must be killed in the 
United States as well as in Germany. On these objectives we are 
agreed. Then let this worthy committee hasten their attainment by 
voting down the draft extension bill now under consideration. 

A reprehensible feature of this bill is that boys 1814 years old are 
subject to being drafted into the Army. Likewise. boys only 17 
years of age may enlist in all branches of military service. We 
thoroughly agree with Representative Thomas J. Lane, of Massa- 
chusetts, to the effect that even “6 months of active duty at that age 
subjects them to influences which they are not ready to cope with.” 

In substantiation of this point, we are pleased to quote Representa- 
tive Edward H. Rees, of Kansas, as follows: 

This bill should include legislation that would prohibit the use and sale of 
intoxicating liquors in or near military installations. I have received many 
complaints, not only from parents of those serving in the Armed Forces but 
from members of the Armed Forces themselves, with respect to the laxity of 
restrictions with respect to the use and sale of beer and other liquors in and 
around our training camps throughout the country. 

My attention has been called to a campaign of business promotion 
among the liquor people urging them to advertise their brands ex- 
tensively in military publica ations on the basis that “vou can count 
on loy: ul customers for years to come if you sell them on the idea of 
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drinking while in the servee. Get them while they are young and 
you'll never lose them.” 

The military authorities, to be consistent with State laws seekin 
moral protection of our youth, should voluntarily ban all alcoholic 
beverages from training camps and military establishments wherever 
located. This much is due the parents asked to surrender the mor) 
training of their teenage boys to the several branches of the armed 
services. Furthermore, the future success of these young men as 
soldiers and later as civilians may depend upon their remaining 
abstainers from alcoholic beverages. 

At this point let us take a look at the result of making alcoholic 
—a accessible to our fighting men in World War II. According 
to Dr. Harvey J. Thompkins, chief of the Psycho-Neurotic Service of 
the Veterans’ Administration, 10 percent of service men in veterans’ 
hospitals prior to 1947 were there because of alcoholism. We do well 
to remember that these were not middle-aged alcoholics; for the most 
part they were young men perhaps under 25 or 30 years of age. These 
their country got that way despite the claim “that it would be im- 
possible to drink enough beer to make a man drunk.” 

Moreover, if world war ITI is just around the corner, we as a nation 
had better do less drinking. That applies to civilians as well as 
military personnel, to mature Men and women, as well as teenage 
boys and girls. Sobriety, not alcohol addiction, will be nec essary to 
win a victory and preserve our independence as a nation. 

Men in battle, including officers, admirals, and generals also, will 
need clear brains and steady nerves. Hence, the need of completely 
banishing all alcoholic beverages from all branches of military serv- 
ice. History reveals that alcohol has been a grave factor in the down- 
fall of many nations. The same fate must not befall America. 
Hence, our plea to this committee to write the legislation necessary to 
safeguard our country from the sabotage and treachery inherent in 
beverage alcohol. 

Senator Ervin. Senator Case, do you have any questions? 

Senator Casr. No. 

Senator Ervin. Senator Cannon / 

Senator Cannon. No questions. 

Senator Ervin. Thank you, Dr. Schmidt, for your fine presentation. 

Our next witness is Mr. James Harrington, representing the United 
States National Student Association. Mr. Harrington, we are happy 
to have you here with us. Please proceed. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES HARRINGTON, REPRESENTING THE 
UNITED STATES NATIONAL STUDENT ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Harrington. Mr. Chairman, the United States National Stu- 
dent Association is happy to have this opportunity to express its 
opinion concerning the extension and revision of the Selective Service 
System. The National Student Congress of the association has con- 
sistently viewed selective service policy as a matter widely affecting 
the national security and the life of each individual student. The 
association has consistently supported a selective service policy ade- 

uate to maintain the defense of the United States, but at the same 
time has supported provisions designed to maximize individual choice 
of program and to minimize inadequacies and hardships. 
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USNSA is a confederation of democratically elected student gov- 
erning bodies in 380 colleges and universities with a total enrollment 
exeeading 1 million students in 45 States, the District of Columbia, 
and the Territory of Hawaii. We represent a majority of the under- 
graduates registered at 4-year institutions. Association policy is de- 
termined by delegates of the member campuses meeting at the annual 
National Student Congress and, in the imterim period, by regional 
representatives of the member schools meeting as the national execu- 
tive committee of the association. Policy is administered by the offi- 
cers elected as the National Student Congress by delegates. 

The 400 delegates to the 10th National Student Congress at the 
University of Michigan in August 1957 declared : 


Insofar as manpower for military purpose is drawn from his age group and 
sérvice in the Armed Forces interrupts his education, the student is vitally con- 
cerned with military manpower policies * * * USNA recognizes that the na- 
tional security of the United States should be of great concern to every citizen, 
and that each citizen has an obligation to serve in the defense of his country 
in the most effective manner he can. 


The national executive committee of the association, following a 
study made by the 11th National Student Congress and the education- 
al affairs committee of the national executive committee, unanimously 
declared : 


USNSA feels that ceSsation of the Korean emergency, the reduced man- 
power needs of the Armed Forces, and the .growing.number of people eligible 
for the draft combine to render the present Selective Service System grossly 
inequitable. 

USNSA recognizes that the national security of the United States should be 
of great concern to every citizen, and that each citizen has an obligation to 
serve in the defense of his country in the most effective manner he can. A 
program of military training must be subject to regular review for possible 
revision or termination. Compulsory military training must be viewed as a 
temporary measure and undesirable as a permanent institution within our 
country. 

A manpower policy consistent with our democratic tradition, the requirement 
of the national defense, and the variety of needs related to the development of 
our society must contain the following principles: 

i. Universality of obligation for all male citizens to the defense needs of 
their country ; recognizing, however, that this can include service in alternate 
critical aréas as well as in the Armed Forces: 

2. Certainty of service at a definite. time, preferably immediately upon com- 
pletion of formal education ; 

3. Inclusion of the draft in an overall military policy which includes a per- 
manent volunteer military establishment and a trained Ready Reserve secured 
through the selective service; 

4. Recognition that service in areas such as teaching, the foreign service, 
research and scientific development, technical assistance programs can be as 
vital to the national defense as service in the Armed Forces. 


DECLARATION 


USNSA favors amendment of the Selective Service Act to encompass these prin- 
ciples. In particular, it recommends : 

1, Universal:service upon completion of formal education; 

2. A military program embodying 6 months active service, 3 years in the Ac- 
tive Reserve including 1 to 2 weeks annual summer camp during this period, 
and 2% years in the Inactive Reserve: 

8. Development of alternate service programs in a wide variety of critical 
areas, acceptance of each service embodying both an obligation to continue 
in it for a 2- to 3-year period and a permanent exemption (except in case of war) 
from conscription inté the Armed Forces. 
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As we have stated, USNSA fully recognizes the important role of 
the Selective Service System and the need for continued compulsory 
induction. It is perfectly true that compulsory induction provides one 
of the major incentives for enlistment and for participation in many 
of the special programs offered for fulfillment of military obligation, 

It is also true that induction, even if on a virtually standby basis 
is necessary because of the possibility of a sudden need for increased 
Armed Forces. However, USNSA does not believe the need for con- 
tinued power to induct through the Selective Service System should 
be construed as a need for continuation of the present act without care- 
ful consideration of possible inadequacies and inefficiency under it. 

We would submit that the present Selective Service System and the 
present Universal Military Training and Service Act is not universal 
and is therefore neither equitable nor full effective. At present only 
one-quarter of the men turning 18 years of age in any one year can 
expect to serve in the Armed Forces. We realize that those not sery- 
ing are either declared physically unfit, deferred because of occupa- 
tion, or deferred because of fatherhood. However, we feel that phys- 
ical and mental standards for deferment have been raised because of 
the surplus manpower and that the relative ease with which occupa- 
tional deferment can be secured, and the total leniency in terms of 
fatherhood are related to the impossibility of using each individual 
in the Armed Forces, rather than to any more fundamental principle. 

In addition to the inadequacies which we feel result from the use 
of only one-quarter of the youth now reaching the age of 18, we also 
feel that such a policy is inefficient. Defense needs are greater than 
specifically military needs. It seems to us that a Universal Service 
Act is both equitable and desirable; it seems to us further that the 
way to attain such an act is by broadening the present act to provide 
alternative services necessary to the national defense, but which do 
not necessarily involve service in the Armed Forces. 

Actually, the establishment of alternative service programs, 
whether in diplomatic service, in overseas technical assistance pro- 
grams, in teaching and research, in nursing and the medical profession, 
or in certain industrial positions, would not be as great a change in 
the act as it might seem. Many of these positions are already covered 
by vocational deferment. However, it seems to us that the certifica- 
tion of jobs in such fields as alternative means of fulfilling defense 
obligation should be superior to the present deferment system. 

In the first place, it would provide certainty that once a man has 
entered a field which was classified as an alternative service post and 
completed a specified period of service at that post, he would know 
that he had permanently fulfilled his defense obligation, just as : 
person who has served in the Armed Forces and the Reserve knows 
that his obligation has been fulfilled, except in the case of outbreak 
of a major war. Second, the alternative service plan will provide 
greater incentive for those considering entering fields vital to the 
national defense, especially in a case of fields which are financially 
less rewarding or occupationally or locationally less desirable than 
others. ; 

Finally and most improtant, such insistence on alternative service 
would tend to guarantee that each individual served in a way which 
would be most valuable to the national defense. It does not further 
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the national interest to have a highly educated young man competent 
to serve in the foreign service drafted for a period of 2 years before 
entering the foreign service, which he might have done 2 years earlier. 

In addition, classification of nonmilitary defense jobs as alternative 
service would remove the implied stigma attached to persons who, for 
any reason other than obvious physical defects, do not serve in the 
Armed Forces. While it is true that a deferment is in no way legally 
reprehensible, there is a connotation of evasion of service In many 

ple’s minds when they think of a deferred executive, technician, 
or worker, on the one hand and a draftee on the other. This invidious 
very unfair comparison would, we feel, be greatly lessened were the 
concept of national defense service broadened to include such areas 
as those we have mentioned. 

In terms of military service proper, recent testimony by experts, 
both within and without the Armed Forces, suggests that there are 
needs calling for two types of men. The first is the highly trained 
specialist, this need can be filled only by the career soldier. A 2-year 

raftee will not become a highly trained specialist. We feel that 

ter emphasis should be placed upon securing above average in- 
ividuals as professional soldiers who will make a career of service 
in the Armed Forces. 

The second need is for trained Reserve forces which could be used 
in an emergency such‘as that in Korea. This need in the past has 
largely been viewed as one which can be filled by the draftees, both 
while serving in the Armed Forces and while in the Reserves. In 
light of the length of time occupied by basic training and the lack of 
any appreciable military education in the remainder of the draftee’s 
service, is seems logical to assume that this purpose could be served 
as well by a 6-month draft program and lengthened Reserve service 
as by the present 2-year draft program. 

The association’s congress delegates and national executive com- 
mittee members are far from alone in feeling that the present Uni- 
versal Military Training and Service Act does not affect students 
equally or equitably. A recent editorial in the Concordian of Con- 
cordia College in Moorehead, Minn., stated— 
demoralizing has been the manifest breakdown of the Selective Service System 
in maintaining any semblance of universality; that is, a fairness as to which 
ig drafted and who is not. 

The result of this was cited by the University of Washington daily 

which said— 
under these conditions, college counselors across the Nation are forced to advise 
or at least infer that students go to graduate school even though they are not 
ready, take a college major after consulting the draft exempt list, or become 
a father earlier than planned. 
Other newspapers such as the Kapaha Arrow of Southeast Missouri 
State Teachers College have chosen to reprint portions of the article 
“Draft Dodger or Patriot” by Association Dean John C. Estie, of 
Amherst College. Whether original, influenced by Dean Estie’s writ- 
ing, or quoting from him, the editorials in general agree that selec- 
tive service legislation is necessary but that the present system is 
not equitable. 

A poll of USNSA member campuses — to measure student 
government opinion of the resolution passed by the delegates at the 
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1958 national executive committee meeting is in progress. Because 
of limitations of time, somewhat meager returns are available as yet 
However, the returns are impressive as over 80 percent of ‘the 
campuses replying favor an alternative service system as outlined in 
the resolution. The remaining 20 percent favor continuation of the 
present Universal Military Training and Service Act with changes 
including liberalized occupational deferments and renewal of Federal] 
education benefits to those who have served in the Armed Forees, 
No campus has as yet indicated support for abolition of the Selective 
Service Act, and indeed, almost no student counsel member from the 
campuses replying have favored ending the draft. 

In summation, USNSA would like to note: 

1. Its recognition of the necessity for an effective military man- 
power policy, but also for the need of considering defense manpower 
requirements as a whole and not purely as those of the Armed 
Forces ; 

2. The importance of providing true universality, certainly of sery- 
ice at a definite time, and minimum interference with an individual’s 
career ; 

3. The desirability of recognizing that areas such as teaching, 
foreign service, research and scientific development, and technical 
assistance programs are as important in the national defense as service 
in the Armed Forces, and should therefore be classified as alternative 
means of fulfilling the universal defense obligation. 

Therefore the United States National Student Association feels that 
the passage of H.R. 2260 as it now stands is not desirable. It urges 
that substantial modifications in the present Universal] Military Train- 
ing and Service Act be made along the lines indicated in this testi- 
mony. 

Senator Ervin (presiding). Mr. Harrington, in your statement you 
made sevetal very constructive comments and pointed out what seems 
to me one of the unfortunate things in the administration of the law 
in the immediate past; and that is, that it is not any universal obliga- 
tion imposed in administration. Some young men are called to serve 
and some are not, and I think you made a very constructive suggestion 
that there should be some definite, specific time where everyone should 
serve, and at a time not to interfere with his education. I think there 
is a good deal of wisdom in the suggestion that the alternative service 
that you mentioned. 

I do want to commend your statement again. 

Senator Case, do you have questions ? 

Senator Case. Yes, Mr. Chairman. I want to second what you have 
said about. the constructive character of Mr. Harrington’s statement. 
I think it is very helpful to us. I was wondering if you could help us 
a little bit further by giving some suggestions how we would deter- 
mine when formal education has been completed. 

Your first recommendation in the declaration was universal service 
upon completion of formal education. Now, that varies with indi- 
viduals. Some individuals never go beyond high school; some go 
beyond college and take graduate work. Would you seek to rate that 
out in terms of years in the law, or let the individual say when he feels 
that he has completed his formal education ? 
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Mr. Harrineton. Our thinking has been more or less along the 
lines of the precise time, which is that you may obtain the 2-S defer- 
ment during your college career, and that you may apply for this to 
our draft board after you have graduated and you are a graduate, 
and if you want to go to law school or medical school or specific gradu- 
ate programs, that this is something which is a privilege which can 
be granted by the draft board. 

Senator Casr. With a requirement that the service would have to 
be initiated before a certain age ? 

Mr. Harrineron. We have not thought of that. 

Senator Case. You might get a deferment carried along until one 
was well into his thirties. 

Mr. Harrineton. But this is of no moment actually, because in your 
consideration no matter what the age of a person is, he has his uni- 
versal obligation and it is the person who has gone to college and 
graduate school and extended his college career to such a degree that 
he finishes his formal education at the age of 35, and still he would 
be prepared in an area that would be vital to the national defense, to 
serve in that area for that specified amount of time. 

Senator Case. I have a little fear that if the draft boards were to 

rmit that long, you might have a changing world situation which 
might delay it. ; 

Mr. Harrineton. We don’t recommend that the draft board would 
ever possibly do that, but the idea is that no matter what the age, the 
universal obligation still exists. 

Senator Case. In your summarization you used the phrase 
“certainty of service at a definite time,” and it seems to me that that 
description is desirable. 

Personally, I have had the feeling in talking with young people 
that it was the indefiniteness of when they might be called and the fact 
that this might be, so to speak, hanging over their heads for a long 
period of time, that tended to make them indefinite in their planning, 
and they questioned their future and things of that sort. 

I think if we could improve the universality and the definiteness of 
time of service, it would reduce some of the feeling of inequity or dis- 
crimination that now exists. 

What about the age that is now provided for by the present law / 
Do you have any recommendations with regard to changing that ? 

Mr. Harrtneton. Not specifically, because in a way this does not 
affect students as students. What we are concerned with is the fact 
that now with the manpower pool as it is, our problem used to be a 
problem of high school students, the uncertainty. Now it has really 
become a problem for those graduating from college or who are going 
toreach the age of 22 sometime during this previous year. 

Now I do not want to appear to be refuting the speaker from 
Indiana, but it would appear that most students will use any excuse at 
all not to study and it is our opinion that this concerns college students 
also. 

As far as the first 26 years or 30 years or 35 years, it would not work 
under the present system we recommend because those things now 
Placed as a deferment would not in fact be a deferment, but will be 
part of the regular trend. 
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The completion of the formal education would not be regarded ag g 
deferment at all. 

Senator Ervin (presiding). The committee thanks you again for 
your fine presentation. ; 

The committee will now stand adjourned until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 

(Whereupon, at 1: 15 p.m., the committee recessed, to reconvene at 10 
a.m., Wednesday, March 4, 1959.) 
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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 4, 1959 
U.S. SEnate, 


CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a.m., in room 212 
Senate Office Building. 

Present: Senators Rs (presiding), Stennis, Bartlett, Salton- 
stall, Case, and Beall. 

Also present: Messrs. Darden, Wingate, Braswell, and Atkinson of 
the committee staff. 

Chairman Russetu. This morning we are continuing testimony by 
nongovernmental organizations and witnesses. We have scheduled 
a total of 18 witnesses, and if we are to hear all of them, it is im- 
portant that we proceed as expeditiously as possible. 

The first witness that we have listed for today is Representative 
Merwin Coad of Iowa. Congressman Coad will be a little late. The 
next witness listed is Representative Leonard G. Wolf of Iowa. Con- 
gressman Wolf. 


STATEMENT OF HON. LEONARD G. WOLF, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF IOWA 


Mr. Wotr. Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of a 2-year extension of 
the draft with a committee to study alternatives to the Selective 
Service System. If the authority to induct is approved for another 
4 years, 1 fear that there will be a tendency for us to drag our feet 
in this study and 4 years will pass and we will still have no effective 
alternative formula to meet our military manpower needs. I believe 
that only a 2-year extension at this time will give impetus to such a 
study, and with this matter fresh in the minds of those persons who 
will conduct this study it will be possible to come up with possible 
workable solutions. 

If we are not going to delude ourselves into thinking that we are 
adequately prepared, we must be willing to reexamine constantly 
the basic premises upon which our entire system of national defense 
is based. Obviously this is of paramount importance as a result 
of the tremendous changes in military technology which have occurred 
in the past 4 years and the now proved scientific and military strength 
of the Soviet Union as so startlingly dramatized by their sputnik, 
their growing fleet of nuclear warhead launching submarines, and 
the development of their ICBM. 

Consequently, we should ask ourselves certain basic questions about 
our military system. Are conscripts and reservists being trained to 
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operate the complex instruments of military warfare, or are they 
rather serving as clerks, orderlies, and honor guards? _ If this is the 
case, we are suffering from a grandiose illusion if we think that such 
activity aids our national defense. 

We should heed the advice of Adm. Arleigh Burke. He explains 
to us in candid terms the kind of military man which is needed in 
our defense forces. I think you will agree with me that we are fooling 
ourselves if we think we can get this kind of man from 2-year draftees 
or 6-monthi trainees. 

Admiral Burke tells us that we need highly trained specialized 
forces, and I quote from his recent speech at Charleston, S.C.: 

This means controlled, precision forces which can be operated with discrimi- 
nation and finesse, forces armed with conventional weapons and small atomic 
weapons, forces which can apply the right degree of power with pinpoint 
accuracy. 

We must now be willing to ask ourselves whether there is some 
other way of attracting men into the Army in the lower pay grades, 
thereby making it possible for us to eliminate the conscription system, 

Furthermore, we must ask whether the $14,000 that is spent on 
each conscript is not wasted when at the end of 2 years, just when 
he may become of some possible use to the national defense, the con- 
script leaves the service. We must ask whether or not that $14,000 
which is spent on each conscript or $1,400 million spent on the approxi- 
mately 100,000 inductees each year could better be spent in training 
and attracting those men who would be willing to make the armed 
services a career. 

We are fooling ourselves into thinking that quantity of manpower 
means quality in terms of national security. 

Since there is a tremendously high turnover in technical and scien- 
tific personnel a basic reexamination in this problem is demanded, 
with a view to upgrading the pay and other benefits of this type of 
military personnel in order to retain them in the service. 

Finally, we might ask whether or not what is also demanded is a 
basic reevaluation into the “military” way of doing things and the 
role of the military in the eyes of the Nation. 

As Gen. Harold Maddux, who directed the Defense Department’s 
manpower requirements said in May 1958— 

We need dramatic changes in pay and attitudes to upgrade a military career 


in the eyes of the Nation. We can’t get that change with huge numbers of men 
compelled to serve against their will. 


I agree that right now we need the draft, because we have no pre- 
pared alternatives to offer in its place. However, it is clear that there 
are inequities in the working of the draft and questions about the 
effectiveness of conscripts which demand a reinvestigation and at 
most a 2-year extension. As responsible men we are forced to find 
these adequate alternatives if we hope to have a military system worthy 
to defend the free nations of the world. 

IT realize I have not covered all the arguments against a 4-year 
extension, and I would be glad to attempt to answer any questions 
you may have. 

I would appreciate having placed in the hearings at this point my 
testimony on January 29 before the House Armed Services Commit- 
tee, and my statement on the floor of the House on February 4 in 
behalf of my proposals. 
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Chairman Russevt. The matters referred to by Congressman Wolf 
will appear in the record at this point. 


Frook STATEMENT BY CONGRESSMAN LEONARD G. WoL¥r (DEMoURAT, IOWA) IN 
SUPPORT OF A 2-YEAR EXTENSION OF THE DRAFT, FEBRUARY 4, 1959 


I want to make it clear as I begin that I do not question whether at this 
time we need the draft. Rather, I agree that right now we need the draft 
pecause we have no prepared alternatives to offer in its place. But I do not 
accept the theory that we will never have an alternative to the draft. It is my 
firm belief that if we work diligently at this problem, before the end of this 
yyear period we will have arrived at a solution in which we can maintain the 
needed rate of enlistment without the necessity of peacetime military conscrip- 
tion. Furthermore, my position is based on the necessity of strengthening our 
national military posture, because I do not believe that we are getting the kind 
of men necessary to run the military equipment we are spending billions to get. 

Hence, any arguments I make must be considered within this frame of ref- 
erence: Do our military manpower policies give us greater security or not? The 
administration’s position on the question of an automatic 4-year extension of 
the draft has been put well by Assistant Secretary of Defense for Manpower, 
Personnel, and Reserve, Finucane, who stated on page 35 of the committee hear- 
ings to the question presented by a member of the Armed Services Committee, 
and I quote: ““‘Why not a longer period of time or a lesser period of time?“ To 
this, Secretary Finucane said, and I quote: “I think your question is a good 
one, sir; historically the draft has, in the wisdom of Congress, been extended for 
4 years and we would like, simply for conformity’s sake, to carry on with the 
habits of the past.” 

Mr. Chairman, the administration’s position forces every Member of this 
Congress to ask himself dnother question: Is conforming to the habits of the 
past going to give us adequate national security in the space age? I submit 
to you, gentlemen, that this is exactly what an automatic 4-year extension does. 
Why should we have a 4-year extension? Do we fear to face up to fundamental 
weaknesses in our present military system? We must ask ourselves if in the 
space age when the Soviet bear is grinning and laughing at our faltering and 
futile gestures we are content “for conformity’s sake’ to carry on with the 
habits of the past. Are we so tired as a people, are we so timid as legislators, 
that we are willing to drift with the errors, inequities, and false security given 
to us by our Selective Service System? I do not think the American people want 
to drift. I am sure that they want not the questionable habits of the past—not 
conformity—but deliberation and decisive action. It is within this context that 
we must ask ourselves what we are going to do about the draft extension. 

Before I go on, let me reiterate that at this time I am for a 2-year extension 
of the draft. If a 2-year extension is voted down, I will vote for a 4-year exten- 
sion rather than none at all, but with a heavy heart. I am voting for an 
extension not because I believe that the draft is a panacea but because we 
do not have any effective alternatives ready to use in place of the draft. It is my 
feeling that this is because we have been shirking our obligation of reviewing 
in a comprehensive fashion the function and consequences of our military man- 
power policies. But because we may have shirked our obligations in the past 
does not mean that now we have to continue the old methods, continue burying 
our heads in the sand like so many ostriches. Hence the extension of the draft 
for a full 4 years is an easy way out. It is a way whereby Congress is able to 
shirk its solemn obligation for another 4 years to consider the problems of 
the draft. If, on the other hand, the draft is only renewed for 2 years, Con- 
gress is obligated to consider the problem of the selective service within the 
next 2 years. A joint committee or a committee of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee is obligated to return to this Congress with a report that will either 
give us alternatives or change the existing system. Gentlemen, the 4-year 
draft, I fear, is a continuation of the policy of having quantity with the illusion 
of protection rather than quality with the reality of security; it is a continua- 
tion of a drifting, shifting somnambulance which America can no longer afford. 

Let me point out some of the serious and complex problems which our selec- 
tive service and reserve policies have either caused or not resolved. At the pres- 
ent time the Federal Government spends as much as $14,000 for the training of 
each draftee. Only 3 out of every 100 draftees reenlist after their 2-year term 
ends. The present high turnover of military personnel who are drafted consti- 
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tute a great waste of the taxpayer’s money, adds to our mounting cost of 
national defense, and exerts an inflationary pressure on our national econom 
More important, just as these men become trained and may be of some use eS 
the armed services, they leave after their 2-year training period. Liddell Hart, 
the British strategist and military historian, has pointed out that the cost of 
training conscripts and other costs caused by the rapid turnover of short-term 
soldiers are not exceeded by gains in military power and military security. He 
states: “Conscripts cannot be trained in 18 months or 2 years to the high grade 
of skill required for modern warfare, for by the time they are trained to even 
an employment level so little of their period of service remains that theiy 
employment is bad economy.” 

We are all aware of the fact that present military strategy demands not 
masses of men who are ill trained, but manageable groups of men well trained 
in the tactics of modern warfare, the techniques of tactical nuclear warfare, the 
use of newly developed complex weapons and weapon systems. We do not have 
this when we have a large pool of men in the armed services who are biding 
their time until they leave the services. It should also be pointed out that it 
is not only the draftee who spends his time doing tasks that could be performed 
by civilians. Let me state in passing that this system is being used by the Air 
Force. They have been able to replace 43,000 airmen with 31,000 civilians in 
one noncombat area. The Regulars also become involved in this syndrome of 
wasteful activity. A large proportion of them become absorbed in the training 
machine for conscripts, and in “caretaker jobs at home and overseas.” Do any of 
us here honestly believe that the 6-month active duty training program or the 
Air Force 10-week training program or even the 2-year military conscription pro- 
gram gives an enlisted man enough opportunity and training in the use of nuclear 
weapons so that he would be combat ready in any limited war? 

We all recognize that during other great national emergencies democratic 
standards and ideals have had to be protected through the use of military con- 
scription. This was accepted by our citizens during the Second World War be- 
cause of the immediate necessity for mass armies and because conscription was 
universally applied. But now there is serious question as to the need for mass 
armies and further, under the present Selective Service System, more than one- 
half of the men in the eligible age group have by a combination of circumstances 
and means, including deferment, been excused from any form of military 
service. A large part of the burden of conscription has fallen unfairly upon 
youths who for economic reasons are unable to obtain draft deferment. These 
men cannot afford to attend college or must postpone marriage and the raising 
of a family. 

According to John Graham, in a study prepared for the Fund for the Republic, 
there are as many as 60 ways for a young man to fulfill his military obilgation 
without actually serving time in the draft. For example, in early 1957, the pool 
of draft-age men was about 5 million, of whom 2.3 million were fathers who con- 
sequently are indefinitely deferred under draft regulations. Conscientious ob- 
jectors are deferred; many professional athletes will disqualify because of so- 
called physical handicaps; college students are deferred ; scientists for the most 
part are deferred. By Executive order set forth in January 1956, men past 26 
years of age are dropped to the bottom of the draft list. This has the effect of 
releasing these men from their military obligation. I am not arguing that these 
men should not be deferred. However, it is clear that the so-called universality 
of the system is nonexistent. Married students in college often have children 
to avoid going into the draft. Those who are unable to avoid the draft because 
of economic or social circumstances are the ones who must enter the Army at 
pay rates much lower than those prevailing in civilian life, thereby adding to 
their low economic status. Prof. John Galbraith, of Harvard, has asserted that 
“the draft survives principally as a device by which we use compulsion to get 
young men to serve at less than the market rate of pay. We shift the cost of 
military service from the well-to-do taxpayer who benefits by lower taxes to 
the impecunious young draftee.” We are willing to have quantity with the illu- 
sion of protection rather than quality with the reality of security. As Mr. Cor- 
diner has pointed out in his now famous report, “the modern military manpower 
problem reduced to its simplest terms is one of quality rather than quantity. It 
is not merely a matter of the total number of people on hand but is much more 4 
matter of the competence, skill, and experience of these people. The military 
services are not able at present and under present circumstances to keep and 
challenge and develop the kinds of people needed for the period of time neces- 
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gary for those people to make an effective contribution to the operation of the 
” 

ne Gen. Harold Maddux, who directs the Defense Department’s manpower 

requirements, said in May 1958, “We need dramatic changes in pay and attitudes 

to upgrade a military career in the eyes of the Nation. We can’t get that change 

with huge numbers of men compelled to serve against their will.” 

We should not forget the harmful social costs which result from a draft which 
is universal in name but not in its functions. The draft is affecting adversely 
the lives of millions of young men and women who are facing the choice of fur- 
ther education, jobs, and marriage. John Graham has pointed out “uncertainties 
about the draft make it impossible for young men to. plan ahead and as a result 
discourage them from getting the advanced training in the sciences or the pro- 
fessions which the country is needing increasingly.” The feeling of loss, in- 
security, and uselessness is compounded for thousands and thousands of young 
men who are already caught up with the bewildering and perplexing problems 
of adolescence and young adulthood. 

In brief then, we are able to see military, economic, and political reasons for 
extending the draft for only 2 years until that time when we will have more 
effective alternatives than the draft system. 

If I may, in my remaining few minutes I would like to answer certain im- 
portant questions which may be asked of me. Some of you may ask, if we 
extend the draft for 2 years only there will be men who will not enlist in the 
service or the Reserve programs, whereas if we extend the draft for 4 years 
these men will take seriously our intentions of continuing the draft. To this 
I answer: The armed services may always draft more men during this 2-year 
period if enlistments are falling behind. Furthermore, at the end of the 2-year 
period we hope that effective alternatives to the present system will exist so that 
those who do not have the ability or the will to serve will not have to serve. 
If, on the other hand, it*appears after careful study that there are no other 
alternatives, Congress may continue the draft for another 4 years, and I shall 
certainly support this. 

It is clear that the Armed Services Committee and the Rules Committee acted 
with great speed to bring before this Congress a bill for a blanket extension. If 
the study suggests that a draft is the only answer to our military manpower 
problems, the Armed Services Committee and the Rules Committee will not be 
derelict in asking for an extension. Some of you may suggest that the adminis- 
tration needs a 4-year extension in order to be able to plan rationally its man- 
power program. To this I would like to answer in Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense for Manpower Finucane’s terms: “Historically the draft has, in the wisdom 
of Congress, been extended for 4 years, and we would like, simply for conformity’s 
sake, to carry on with the habits of the past.” From this statement it is clear 
that planning does not demand 4 years. Only conformity demands 4 years. 

Some of you may ask that the Cordiner report does many of the things that I 
suggest, but we still need the draft. I suggest that the Cordiner report deals 
only with reenlistment in attracting into the services on the lowest level. In- 
creases were percentagewise, which means that privates were only given $3 a 
month increase, but generals were given as much as $70 a month increases. 
Finally, some of you may ask: Isn’t the draft needed to secure the services of 
the necessary unskilled manpower? Sufficient pay would attract such unskilled 
men as must be in uniform. It is foolish to waste skilled men by drafting them 
to do unskilled work. By rejecting those men in category IV, we are left with 
a body of men with a higher level of skill to do this unskilled work. It is a 
source of discontent to these skilled men who are drafted and assigned to tasks 
which do not utilize their capabilities. This is also a waste of the trained men 
who could be useful to the community in other activity or who might volunteer 
for more highly skilled work for a sustained period of time if offered better pay 
by the services. Impressed labor has not always turned out to be cheapest in the 
long run. 

You may also ask: We tried in 1948 to get 2 million men on a voluntary basis 
and couldn’t. How can we now hope to get 21% million voluntarily? At that 
time, there were no programs of incentives to attract and retain manpower. 
Even so, reenlistments were 65 percent then (presumably because the choice of 
entering the service in the first place was purely voluntary, and not motivated at 
least in part by desire to avoid the draft, as now it is), and are only 8 percent 
now. (The drop is presumably due to the fact that many enlist to avoid the draft 
and are, therefore, anxious to serve as briefly as possible.) So the draft has 
actually been accompanied by a decrease in the reenlistment rate. This adds 
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to the amount of training which is wasted on men who leave the service before 
they have served long enough to justify the amounts spent to train them. 

Let us accept the draft as necessary at this time, but I think it is of para. 
mount importance to know what the draft is and what its weaknesses are, | 
believe that there is enough to show that the draft should be continued for only 
2 years while some committee of Congress studies the military system and its 
manpower procurement policies. This is the only way we will discharge oyr 
obligation to ourselves and the American people. This is the only way that we 
may feel secure in the space age. 





[From the Congressional Record, Jan. 29, 1959] 
Wotr CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


MILITARY CONSCRIPTION 


(Mr. Wolf asked and was given permission to address the House for 1 minute 
and to revise and extend his remarks. ) 

Mr. Wor. Mr. Speaker, I appeared before the Armed Services Committee 
today to propose an extension of the draft for only 2 years rather than accept 
the administration’s proposal for a 4-year extension. 

Coincident to this bill I am introducing a concurrent resolution which calls 
for a 14-member joint committee which shall have a life of 18 months and shall 
conduct a full and complete investigation of, first, military conscription and 
Reserve policies; second, possible alternatives to the military conscription 
system. 

This joint committee is of paramount important today for there are rea] 
questions as to the necessity of the draft and whether the present draft and 
Reserve programs are the right kind to give us maximum security in an age of 
complex military technology. 

Perhaps we are fooling ourselves into thinking we are aiding our national 
defense through the military conscription program. Perhaps our military pro- 
curement policies gives us quantity with the illusion of protection rather than 
quality with the reality of security. 

I sincerely believe that by extending the draft for 2 years we are protecting 
ourselves, at the very least, according to the military theories presently accepted 
by the administration. However, by not extending the draft and Reserve pro- 
grams for 4 years we are showing that we will not continue a conscription poliey 
unless we have facts which show that this is the only kind of system that will 
enable us to achieve maximum national security. By having a joint committee 
investigation thoroughly study for 18 months military procurement policies and 
alternatives we are showing that we are not willing to cover up what might 
have been our mistakes in the past and what could become our fatal blunders 
in the future. 


“'TESTIMONY OF REPRESENTATIVE LEONARD G. WOLF, OF IOWA, BEFORE THE HOUSE 
ARMED SERVICES COMMITTEE ON THE QUESTION OF THE DRAFT, JANUARY 29, 
1959 


“Mr. Chatrman and members of the committee, I am Leonard Wolf, Congress- 
man from the Second District of Iowa. I thank the chairman and the commit- 
tee for the opportunity to appear before you in support of my amendment to H.R. 
2260. My amendment, if enacted into law, will extend until July 1, 1961, the au- 
thority to induct persons under the Universal Military Training and Service Act. 
I am also introducing a concurrent resolution which will establish a joint con- 
gressional committee composed of seven Members of the Senate and seven Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives who will undertake a full and complete 
investigation and study of (1) the operation of the Universal Military Training 
and Service Act, the reserve programs, and the programs of procurement of 
military personnel by the Armed Forces; and (2) the alternatives to the system 
of induction of civilians for military training and service as a method of main- 
taining the personnel strength requisite for national security. Now I should 
like to explain why a number of my colleagues and I question a blanket 4-year 
extension of the Universal Military Training and Service Act. 

“Seldom, if ever, has there been a time in our history when it was more im- 
portant for us to be strong militarily and to have an impregnable defense pos- 
ture. Not only is it important to the United States but it is important to the 
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entire free world. It will also demonstrate to the Communist world that we are 
constantly improving our military position. We are certain that no Member of 
Congress disagrees with the importance and necessity of our being militarily 
strong. There is, however, apparent disagreement as to how we should achieve 
and promote a defense system which will deter any would-be aggressor while 
maintaining our basic freedoms. Because of this disagreement it is of para- 
mount importance that we review, reinvestigate, and reconsider certain of the 
pasic. assumptions inherent in our present military system. 

“There is no phase of our Military Establishment which demands more general 
review and discussion than our military conscription system. 

“Many responsible military leaders feel that the maximum strength of the 
Armed Forces cannot be maintained without the pressure of a Selective Service 
System. Consequently, no hasty action should be taken which would immedi- 
ately end the draft. But, on the other hand, we cannot afford, either politically, 
morally, militarily, or socially, a mere blanket 4-year extension of the draft 
which will freeze into our military system until 1963 the present inefficiencies 
which are so much a part of the system which has come to be universal only 
in its discriminations, effective only in the perpetuation of the untested premise 
that there are no other effective alternatives to attract men to the armed serv- 
ices. I firmly believe that some of the arguments against conscription are so 
sound and raise such important questions that in the interest of both national 
security for the United States and freedom of our citizens we are foreed to 
reconsider the administration request for a 4-year extension. Rather, I suggest 
a 2-year extension, during which a joint committee will, hopefully, seek rational 
alternatives to the present conscription method. 

“1. One of the most telling points against our Selective Service System is an 
economic argument. At the present time, the Federal Government spends as 
much as $14,000 for the training of each draftee. The present high turnover of 
military personnel who are drafted constitute a great waste of the taxpayers’ 
money, adds to our mounting cost of national defense, and exerts an inflationary 
pressure on our whole economy. When these men leave the armed services, not 
only do millions of the taxpayers’ dollars leave the services with them, but the 
services are then faced with the task of beginning all over again with training 
green recruits. B.H. Liddell Hart, the British strategist and military historian, 
in his book ‘Defense of the West’ argues that the cost of training conscripts and 
other costs caused by the rapid turnover of short-time soldiers are not exceeded 
by gains in military power and military security. He states ‘conscripts cannot 
be trained in 18 months or 2 years to the high grade of skill required for modern 
warfare for by the time they are trained to even an “employment” level, so little 
of their period of service remains that their employment is bad economy.’ Fur- 
thermore, conscription ‘heavily handicaps the Regulars and their effective utiliza- 
tion for a very large proportion of them are absorbed directly or indirectly into 
the training machine for conscripts, and in “caretaker” jobs at home and over- 
seas.’ Many of the tasks which are performed by draftees and those who become 
Regulars through enlistment could very well be performed by civilians. For 
example, the Air Force put into practice a few years ago a project known as 
Project Native Son. The project called for the replacement of a military man 
by an indigenous civilian in those tasks which could be performed just as well by 
civilians. According to a report in ‘Aviation Week,’ September 6, 1954, the Air 
Force was able to relieve 43,000 military personnel for a new combat unit 
through the replacement of these men with only 31,000 civilian foreign nationals. 
Clearly, if such a program can be undertaken abroad and be successful, an even 
larger program using American citizens may profitably be undertaken in the 
United States. At the very least a study should be made of the possibility. 

“The Cordiner Report, prepared at the request of the President, points out 
that only approximately 3 out of 100 draftees reenlist after their 2-year term 
ends. Mr. Cordiner underscores Liddell Hart’s view when he states that the 
advance in ‘modern war technology makes it almost impossible to train a spe- 
cialist in 2 years.’ Mr. Cordiner also notes that these men, just at the moment 
they become useful, leave the service. This brings to mind two other important 
and enlightening statements presented in the Cordiner Report. Cordiner stated, 
after talking to hundreds of enlisted men, ‘I found antagonism and bitterness 
over the draft. They (the men) were checking off the days until they got out. 
We must devote 25 percent of our military effort to training men who do not stay. 
The trainers are discouraged. They resemble the poor teacher whose every class 
flunks.’ Furthermore, the accident rate is very high because of the inexperience 
of men who use and man intricate weapons. The Armed Forces themselves 
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estimate that close to $5 billion worth of equipment has been rendered useless 
because of these inexperienced men, according to the Cordiner Report. It is no 
wonder that now men who enter the 6-month program are not given any inkli: 
of the use of modern weapons for fear they will damage the equipment. 7T 
of course, raises the question of the merit of a program or system which now 
prepares men for the kind of war that was fought in 1939. 

“The most obvious point made against military conscription is that it is baseq 
on compulsion and, therefore, is alien to American traditions because our society 
is based on voluntary actions of free individuals. Yet we all recognize that 
during other great national emergencies democratic standards and ideals have 
had to be protected through the use of military conscription. This was accepted 
by our citizens during the Second World War because of the immediate neces. 
sity for mass armies and because conscription was universally applied. But 
under the present Selective Service System, more than one-half of the men in 
the eligible age group have, by a combination of circumstances and means, 
including deferment, been excused from any form of military service. A large 
part of the burden of conscription has fallen unfairly upon youths who for eco- 
nomic reasons are unable to obtain draft deferments. These men are those who 
cannot afford to attend college or who must postpone marriage and the raising 
of a family. It is indeed an unfortunate thing when society aids its young men 
through devious means to avoid their draft obligation. According to John 
Graham, in a study prepared for the Fund for the Republic, there are as many as 
60 ways for a young man to fulfill his military obligation without actually serving 
his time in the draft. For example, in early 1957 the pool of draft-age men was 
about 5 million, of whom 2.3 million were fathers who, consequently, are indefi- 
nitely deferred under draft regulations. Conscientious objectors are deferred; 
many professional athletes are disqualified because of physical handicaps ; college 
students are deferred; scientists for the most part are deferred. By Executive 
order set forth in January 1956, men past 26 years of age are dropped to the bottom 
of the draft list. This has the effect of releasing these men from their military 
obligation. I am not arguing that these people should not be deferred. However, 
it is clear that the so-called universality of the system is nonexistent. Married 
students in college often have children to avoid going into the draft. Those 
who are unable to avoid the draft because of economic or social circumstances 
are the ones who must enter the Army at pay rates much lower than those 
prevailing in civilian life, thereby adding to their own economic burdens and 
delaying their own efforts to overcome their relatively low economic status. 
Prof. John Galbraith, of Harvard, has asserted that ‘the draft survives prin- 
cipally as a device by which we use compulsion to get young men to serve at 
less than the market rate of pay. We shift the cost of military service from the 
well-to-do taxpayer who benefits by lower taxes to the impecunious young draftee.’ 
We are willing to have quantity with the illusion of protection rather than quality 
with the reality of security. As Mr. Cordiner has pointed out in his now famous 
report, ‘the modern military manpower problem reduced to its simplest terms 
is one of quality rather than quantity. It is not merely a matter of the total 
number of people on hand but is much more a matter of the competence, skill, 
and experience of these people. The military services are not able to present 
and under present circumstances to keep and challenge and develop the kinds 
of people needed for the period of time necessary for those people to make an 
effective contribution to the operation of the force.’ 

“There is an apparent lack of enthusiasm for the present Reserve forces pro- 
gram. This is clearly understandable. New weapons have altered radically 
our national military strategy, and in so doing they have reduced our need for 
masses of military manpower. Be it right or wrong—and this question may 
well be one which would have to be reevaluated along with a basic review of 
our military manpower policies—our national military strategy now assumes 
that a major war fought with weapons of mass destruction would be brought to 
a decision in a relatively short period of time. These weapons of mass destruc- 
tion, delivered by long-range bombers and ballistics missiles, supposedly would 
render mass armies obsolete. And if mass armies will be obsolete in a future 
war, so will those Reserve arms from which our mass armies are built. One 
justification for large Reserve forces, a justification which figures in prominence 
in the establishment of the 6-month program, is that in case of another Korea 
the necessary forces could be mobilized quickly from the military Reserve. 
However, the development and adoption of small-yield nuclear weapons for 
tactical use have supposedly led the Department of Defense and the administra- 
tion to conclude that even in limited war modern technology reduces the need 
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for masses of men. Even if this is not true, can it be honestly said by anyone 
in the military that the 6-month program as it is presently constituted gives the 
enlisted man enough opportunity and training in the use of nuclear weapons so 
that he would be combat-ready in such a war? Do any of us have any illusions 
about a 6-month Reserve program or the Air Force 10-week training? Does any- 
one believe that these men are learning what must be learned about complex 
weapons and weapons systems which are necessary in either a tactical war or a 
total war? It would be impossible to teach these men in such a short time and 
pave them of use to our national security. Here is an example of what I mean: 
Writing in the Nation, May 10, 1958, Eric Pearl, a veteran of the 6-month pro- 
gram, states : ‘I was to learn nothing more than how to turn a radio on and how 
to shut one off, turn it on, shut it off, on, off. It required simulation, dedication, 
and no skill. I couldn’t help sharing the guilt of my superiors for having let me 
get away with all this; and as I used to sit and look about my classroom at the 
many B.A.’s, and M.A.’s and LL.B.’s who were turning on and shutting off their 
radios, or as I looked through the window at the even greater number who were 
policing the area outside I could not stop myself from thinking of what a waste 
of talent it all was.’ 

“After all, not much can be accomplished in 10 weeks, 6 months, or 2 years when 
one considers the bewildering complexities of modern military technology, 
especially when the men in the program, both teachers and trainees, have no 
jnterest or intention of staying in the service. As the great historian Walter 
Millis has stated, and as was underscored at these hearings a few days ago by 
General Curtis LeMay, ‘If we ever mobilized 37 infantry and armored divisions 
envisaged by the 1955 Reserve Act it seems most unlikely that we could trans- 
port or supply them over railways, through ports, and across beaches smouldering 
and radioactive from the nuclear fires. The ground soldier is thought of today 
primarily as an instrument for limited or brush fire wars; as such, he is scarcely 
any longer a ground soldier but must be air transportable, which limits his num- 
bers severely. Military men now pretty generally believe that any major war 
will have to be fought to the end with whatever was ready at the beginnings—and 
that means combat-ready. If we should again be required to mobilize great 
masses of manpower, comparable to the 15 million men raised in 1941-45, most 
of them would have to be trained to complex technical skills not usually acquir- 
able from the kind of training one gets in boot camp or in National Guard and 
Reserve units.’ 

“An argument which must be examined and met through extended study is 
the notion that the draft laws encourage enlistments in branches or services 
other than the Army. Although there are no clear answers to this as yet, I 
have certain comments about this. One might conjecture and feel reasonably 
safe in stating that those men who enlist in other services in order to avoid the 
draft will not reenlist after their 3-year period. We may find a clue for stating 
this in the fact that many college students enter ROTC in order to escape being 
enlisted men. However, at least 73 percent of those in ROTC programs quit 
the minute their compulsory tour of duty is up. This, in itself, is a shocking 
thing. Hundreds of boys who enter officer training programs are there for no 
other reason than they do not want to lead an enlisted man’s life. Is this the 
way to develop dedicated, thoughtful, and responsible military leaders? Just 
as some men enter ROTC programs to escape being enlisted men, so it is that 
other men enter 3-year enlisted programs and leave them after 3 years to escape 
Army service for 2 years. This is supported, for example, by the fact that only 
8 percent of first-term enlistees reenlisted in 1955. If this is true, the Army 
may well ask itself whether its contention is more sophistic than sound, for 
again, it is questionable whether 3-year enlistees are so much better than 2-year 
draftees, when you recognize that 3-year men aren’t staying either. If it is 
not the case, then one of our basic reasons for continuing the draft is unsound. 

“Finally, there is the question of individual liberty which must be considered. 
In a democracy and especially in the United States, we try to protect as many 
voluntary actions on the part of the individual as is conceivably possible while 
guaranteeing a well-ordered and secure society. In the past, war has made 
it necessary to suspend, in part, the voluntary aspect of our society. We are 
still doing this in our draft system; not as a result of the pressures of war but 
because of what might be a fundamental fear in actually facing up to the weak- 
hess of our present military system. This kind of fear, I need not tell you, 
could lead to the ultimate decline of the entire free world. Furthermore, it 
should be made clear that each time we suspend a voluntary action of an indi- 
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vidual or a group of individuals, without examining closely whether or not 
we have to suspend the voluntary action, we are destroying that which has 
made the American form of government unique among nations. To arguments 
of this kind can be added many others. For example, it can hardly be ex- 
pected that men living in a free and voluntary society who are forced involyn. 
tarily into military life for a fixed period of time will, by and large, be deeply 
motivated to give their best efforts while they wear a uniform, especially when 
there is no apparent reason for their being in uniform, when the tasks they per- 
form have no relation to modern warfare. As Maj. Gen. Harold R. Maddux, 
who directs the Defense Department’s division of manpower requirements, 
said in May 1958, “* * * We need dramatic changes in pay and attitudes to up- 
grade a military career in the eyes of the Nation. We can’t get that change 
with huge numbers of men compelled to serve against their will? 

“John Graham has pointed out, “uncertainties about the draft make it im- 
possible for young men to plan ahead and, as a result, discourage them from 
getting the advanced training in the sciences or professions that the country is 
needing increasingly.” The feeling of loss, of insecurity, and uselessness is com- 
pounded for thousands and thousands of young men who are already caught up 
with the. bewildering and perplexing problems of adolescence and young adult- 
hood. In brief, there are many political, economic, and strategic reasons for be- 
lieving that our Nation’s military manpower problems would be solved best by the 
abolition of conscription and by reliance on a highly trained, highly skilled, and 
well-paid Army. The Cordiner report has recommended some ways in which 
such an army might be brought into existence. This report, however, did not 
adequately consider the problem of attracting men into service through higher 
incentives. It did suggest that a complete analysis and investigation be under- 
taken for the increase in quantity and quality of housing for military men and 
their families. The committee also urged more study of fringe benefits which 
would play an important role in maintaining and attracting a high caliber of 
men who would stay in the service for a longer period than either 2 or 3 years. 
It should be noted that when Congress increased the fringe benefits for members 
already in the armed services in 1955-56 the reenlistment rate climbed 10 percent 
or almost twice the reenlistment level of the previous year. This certainly sug- 
gests that even more use of fringe benefits and incentives will attract and keep 
the kind of men necessary to protect the free world. 

“Clearly, the Cordiner report represents only a beginning of the studies which 
must be made before it is feasible to abolish conscription—as inefficient and 
inequitable as it may be. However, the Cordiner report shows that it is high 
time that we agree to reexamine all of the premises upon which our conscription 
method is based. Our greatest need with respect to national military manpower 
policy is a full-scale review of the problems, alternatives, and solutions which 
relate to this vital national security issue. This must be made lest we drift with 
the compounding errors and inequities of our conscription policies. 

“Consequently, I am suggesting in a concurrent resolution that it is the re- 
sponsibility and policy of the Congress to use all means possible to better provide 
for the common defense through the. modernization of our military system in a 
manner calculated to promote maximum freedom for the individual and greater 
national security for the society. It can best do this through the establishment 
of a joint congressional committee which will review our conscription methods 
and possible alternatives to it during the next 18 months. This committee, I 
hope, will be comprised of members of the great Armed Services Committee of the 
House and Senate, the Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate, the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the House, members of the Science and Astronautics Com- 
mittee of the House and Senate, and the Appropriations Committees of the House 
and Senate. 

“In conjunction with my proposed committee, I am asking that the present 
Selective Service and Reserve Forces Act be extended for only 2 years, during 
which time this committee will be able to delve deeply and comprehensively into 
the manifold problems of our present military system. Then after a thorough 
study of the recommendations of this committee we can decide on whether or not 
the draft is to be extended or whether there are better alternatives to it. 

“I thank this committee for the time given to me; and I thank especially the 
distinguished chairman, Mr. Vinson, for his help and understanding.” 


Chairman Russei.. Congressman, of course, this is a matter with 
which we are all very much concerned and that is the high degree 
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of technological skill that is necessary in today’s warfare. We are 
moving in the direction of trying to ‘have a highly skilled military 
force. We may not be moving rapidly enough but we passed legisla- 
tion last year along the lines of the report of the Cordiner committee 
appointed by President Eisenhower to undertake to make the armed 
services more attractive as a career so that people would have more 
training and would stay in it and it would prevent the terrific turn- 
over and the waste that comes through the necessity of having to train 
men for 2 years of service. 

Are there any questions of Congressman Wolf? 

Senator Srennis. Mr. Chairman, I have one question. 

Chairman Russeix. Senator Stennis. 

Senator Stennis. Congressman, you quote General Harold Maddux 
who said, in May 1958: 

We need dramatic changes in pay and attitudes to upgrade the military career 
in the eyes of the Nation. 

We passed the bill on changes in pay. Do you have any light that 
you could shed as to what effect that has had ? 

' Mr. Woxr. Yes, sir, and that isa good question. 

Mr. Wotr. There has been some improvement since the passing of 
this last legislation, and I think the significant proof of this type of 
activity is the fact that there has been some improvement. However, 
the improvement has not occurred as much as it should have I feel in 
the lower pay grades, encouraging men to stay on over. 

Senator Stennis. I was particularly interested in this. Have you 
talked to any of these men? Iam not interested in statistics just now, 
but have you talked to any of these men about this pay schedule and 
the change in it; I mean the men that are in the service / 

Mr. Woxr. I have; yes, sir. 

Senator STENNIS. W hat was their reaction ? 

Mr. Worr. Well, it is significant that after they get about up to the 
rank of sergeant, their attitude seems to be different than corporals 
and pri rates. I think this is important, their attitude toward staying. 

Senator Stennis. I mean their attitude now in the light of the pas- 
sage of this most recent pay bill. Have you talked to them about the 
change of attitude, if any, toward staying in? 

Mr. Wotr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. That is what I want to get. 

Mr. Wotr. May I say, sir, that the thing that seems to be in the 
minds of many of these men is the fact that it was on a percentage 
basis, and this has had the feeling of possibly being discriminatory 
in the lower brackets because it was only $3 or $4 for a private and 
as the pay scale goes up it gets better. The inductee comes in as a 
buck private or something less, and by the time he would be possibly 
ready to get into a better pay scale, a little bit better, his time is up, 
and I am wondering, sir, if maybe a little more attraction here when 
he gets ready to ship over than 4 or 5 or 6 dollars, whatever the case 
may be—I was in the Navy and shipped over. I guess in the Army 
they reenlist. That might possibly have a tendency to keep some of 
these men. 

Senator Srennis. We are trying to adopt a schedule there going 
up into the sergeants that would be attractive for this man who has 
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served his 2 years. We did not try to pay the men serving just 2 
years anything additional. 

That is not the period anyway that we are trying to keep them in, 

Mr. Wo xr. Yes, sir; when he is ready to take his second tour of 
duty. 

Senator Srennis. Yes. 

Mr. Wotr. This is the time when he has the very great decision 
to make, at this point, whether to make the military his career or—~— 

Senator Srennis. I understand all that. That is elemental. But 
what I want to know is what contact have you had with these men 
since this pay bill passed ¢ 

Mr. Worr. I have had a steady file of military men through my 
office of all pay grades, sir, since I got here in January, asking them 
these questions, and I would say that as you get closer to the higher 
ranks, when you get to the sergeant, and from there on up, their atti- 
tude is fine. But it is down below, it is in this first wai. ir, the pri- 
vates and the buck sergeants, that there is still some feeling of dis- 
satisfaction, and this is where we have got to make the break if we 
are going to make career men out of them, right here. 

Senator Stennis. You mean pay them more in this 2-year service 
period, the initial 2-year service period. 

Mr. Wo tr. I think maybe a little bit more. If we are going to 
attract them on some other basis than on the basis of conscription 
we are going to possibly have to pay them a little more. We are 
taking them out of a labor market that is paying them much more, 
but I think more significant than that is at the point where they might 
want to make the decision to stay in the service or get out, you have 
got to have something a little more significant to attract them to stay 
with us. 

Senator Stennis. What do you mean by a little more significant? 
I was on the subcommittee that handled that pay bill. That is why I 
want to know this. What has been the reaction? I want to know 
from someone outside the service, because the service is going to testify 
as to their viewpoint. 

Mr. Wotr. I am aware of that. I would not want to tie it down 
to figures, sir. 

Senator Stennis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russett. Any further questions? If not, we are glad 
to have had you with us, Congressman Wolf. 

Mr. Worr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russeii. The next witness is Maj. Gen. William H. Har- 
rison, Jr., who represents the National Guard Association of the 
United States. 

Come around, General Harrison. 

Senator SautronstraLu. General Harrison is a Massachusetts citizen 
and was adjutant general of the National Guard when I worked with 
his as a Governor for 6 years. 

Chairman Russeit. We are very glad to have that statement but I 
think we would almost take judicial cognizance of the fact that the 
head man of the National Guard is from Massachusetts and has been 
for a very long time. He has somehow managed to corner that honor. 
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STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM H. HARRISON, JR., PRESIDENT, 
NATIONAL GUARD ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES 


Gen. Harrison. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, it is 
a privilege to appear before this committee during its consideration 
of H.R. 2260, a bill to extend until July 1, 1963, the induction pro- 
yisions of the Universal Military Training and Service Act; the pro- 
yision of the act of August 3, 1950, suspending personnel strengths of 
the Armed Forces; and the Dependents Assistance Act of 1950. 

Historically, the National Guard has always supported a system 
whereby the manpower requirements of the active Armed Forces 
might be met through an equitable selective distribution of the burden 
of military service. 

Historically, also, the need for such a system has been proven time 
and again and it is indeed fortunate that the Congress has had the 
wisdom and the fortitude to provide for its continuance. 

With the tremendous advancements in the fields of technology and 
scientific warfare, many would have us believe that any future con- 
flict will be fought largely with devastating nuclear devices fired by 
military-scientists from strategically dispersed missile bases. 

Others would have us believe that any future war will be won or 
lost in a matter of hours or, at the most, a few days. 

Both assume that the next and only war will be a total war com- 
mencing with an all-out nuclear attack and without warning. Both 
would sacrifice conventional forces and survival training in favor of 
complete reliance on pushbuttons. 

None can foretell the future, but certainly the immediate past and 
present are indicative that local aggressions and periphery disturb- 
ances are integral parts of international life. 

Moreover, if the Congress exclusively had supported the prepara- 
tion of the Nation’s Armed Forces for total war when that concept 
first was advanced several years ago, the conventional forces which 
fought in Korea, garrisoned our outposts around the world, and 
a in Lebanon, would not have been available to us as instruments 
of our national policy and evidence of our determination to resist 
oo. 

e cannot afford the luxury of preparing exclusively for a push- 
button war any more than we can afford to overlook the impact that 
the development of nuclear weapons has had upon the art of war. 

Our Army, Navy, and Air Force are visible evidence to our friends, 
our allies, those who are neutral, and to our enemies of our national 
determination to remain alert and strong. 

To maintain those forces against any eventuality or character of 
attack we need and must have the continuation of the induction pro- 
visions of the Universal Military Training and Service Act. 

It is a vital ingredient of our military posture and we urge that it 
be extended. 

_As a corrolary to any action by the Congress to extend the provi- 
sions of the Universal Military Training and Service Act which will 
authorize the selection and induction of young men into the active 
Armed Forces of the Nation for training and service, due considera- 
tion should be given to the entire subject of the obligated Reserve 
period of service imposed on those same young men upon their release 
from the active forces. 
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I am certain that the members of this committee well remember the 
grave injustices created by the recall of veterans and former service- 
men for the Korean conflict. 

Due to the deflated size of our active forces and the immediate re- 
quirement for trained personnel there was no alternative at that time, 

It was largely as a result of this distasteful and unfortunate situa- 
tion that the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952 containing signifi- 
cant safeguards against such a reoccurrence was enacted. 

In 1955 the Department of Defense transmitted to the Congress pro- 
posed legislation known as the national Reserve plan for the purpose 
of vastly increasing the size and effectiveness of the Reserve Forces, 
This proposal resulted in the Reserve Forces Act of 1955. 

It was in the national Reserve plan that the so-called 6 months’ 
active-duty training program was first advanced. It was designed to 
provide a means of increasing the strength and capability of the Re- 
serve forces from among young men who voluntarily entered that 
program, thereby assuming a protracted period of obligated Reserve 
component service and a greater degree of vulnerability for recall. 

The national Reserve plan established 1959 as the target date for 
the tremendous strength increases in the Reserve forces. However, 
limitations on the numbers permitted to enter the 6-month program 
precluded the attainment of these strength goals by that means alone. 
Additional sources of manpower had to be made available. 

Accordingly, the Department proposed that all persons released 
from active service subsequent to the Korean conflict be required to 
enter the Ready Reserve of the Reserve forces and participate therein 
for a period. 

It was this committee which recognized the inequities inherent in 
such a proposal and thereupon modified the retrospective aspects of 
the plan by providing that such Reserve participation obligation be 
imposed only on those who entered the Armed Forces after the date 
of enactment of the legislation. 

Shortly after selling the Congress-on the need for the greatly ex- 
panded Reserve forces called for in the national Reserve plan the 
Department of Defense reversed its stand and programed wholesale 
cutbacks in the Reserve forces. 

Reductions were accomplished exclusively through limitations im- 
posed upon the numbers of young men permitted to enter the 6-month 
training program while at the same time extensive use was made of 
returning servicemen and veterans who were subject to the Reserve 
participation obligation. 

It is evident that such action was never contemplated by this com- 
mittee. It is equally evident that with the me me numbers au- 
thorized to enter into the 6 months’ active duty training program 
the Reserve forces will soon consist almost entirely of veterans and 
prior servicemen. 

If this situation is permitted to continue we could duplicate on an 
even larger scale the injustices of the Korean recall. The Reserve 
components have heretofore been considered a volunteer force but un- 
der the present trend we may look forward to an almost wholly con- 
script Reserve force. 

Mr. Chairman, we are convinced that the authority to induct men 
into the active Armed Forces now contained in the Universal Mili- 
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tary Training and Service Act must be extended. However, we are 
equally convinced that the inequities arising from existing law should 
be corrected. To do otherwise is to compound the injustices. 

We urge that this committee give serious consideration to— 

(1) Repeal of that provision of law which requires those who have 
served at least 2 years in the active Armed Forces to participate in 
Ready Reserve training; 

(2) Reduction of the Ready Reserve obligation for such persons 
who voluntarily join Ready Reserve units which are required to per- 
form at least 48 unit training assemblies and 15 days of active duty 
training annually; and 

(3) Expansion of the 6 months’ active duty training program to 
permit a greater number of young men to assume a military obliga- 
tion and participate in the service of their country. 

Chairman Russet. I am very much interested in your statement, 
General Harrison. It so happens that I was the author of the amend- 
ment which did away with the ex post facto aspects of the Reserve 
liability in the act. to which you refer, and it is quite a coincidence 
that I had already directed the staff to investigate and prepare an 
amendment along the lines that you suggest. 

The matter has been in my mind for some time, that the Department 
of Defense, as you state, in either 1955 or 1956 

Gen. Harrison. In 1955, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russet. And led us to believe that we had to pass a 
great many laws to expand the Reserve and place a great dea! more 
dependence on the Reserve than ever before in our military history. 
The Congress accepted that thesis and we passed laws along that 
line, but the laws had not been codified before they reversed their 
field and started in the other direction. Since that time they have 
continued to cut back, which we have become accustomed to in the 
Reserve forces, not only in the National Guard but in the Organized 
Reserve. There is a great problem in this country to attempt to 
equalize the obligation that every citizen owes to serve in the military 
forces and to make his contribution to our national security. We have 
this tremendous machinery of the draft now and we must maintain 
it, but it is just gathering up a handful each month at the present. 
time, though, of course, it does stimulate enlistments in the other ele- 
ments of the military services that give it an impact far beyond that 
which appears on the surface. But not only is there an injustice on 
those that have already served in being required to do the Reserve 
duty, but there is, I don’t like this word “discrimination,” but a degree 
of discrimination between them because a great many of them are 
assigned to Reserve units and compelled to serve, and others, where 
there is no unit available, go scot free and don’t have to participate at 
all in the program. 

So there are a great many inequities in the program. I think it is 
beyond the power of mortal man to eliminate all the inequities in a 
program of this magnitude, but it certainly is incumbent on us to do 
as much as we can to see that this responsibility for the defense of 
the United States is distributed as widely as possible and is evenly 
Imposed as we can on the young manhood of this Nation. Any ques- 
tions of your fellow citizen from Massachusetts ? 

Senator Satronstati. You say questions of my fellow citizen. I 
know I will get good answers so therefore I will ask questions. 
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Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask General Harrison this question: 
You state here that you want to repeal the provision of the law which 
makes those who have had at least 2 years in the active Armed Forces 
participate in Ready Reserve training. 

Then under two you say: “Reduction of the Ready Reserve obliga- 
tion for those who voluntarily join Ready Reserve units.” 

Now, if you are going to take those men who have served 2 years 
who are well-trained, take them out and not make them participate in 
Ready Reserve training, shouldn’t you maintain the obligation for 
those who come in so that we will have a better trained force? 

Gen. Harrison. What I intended tosay here, Senator, was in the first 
instance those that are either inducted or enlist in the active service, 
They are required now to mandatorily participate if assigned. I say 
first they should not be mandatorily required. It should be a volun- 
tary thing on their part if they want to participate. 

The second recommendation was that if they participate voluntarily, 
that the period now required, 2 years, be reduced back. I would not 
reduce too much of the period of service for the young man that avails 
himself of satisfactorily performing military service by going through 
the 6-month training program. 

Senator Satronstauu. Then these first two points, heading toward 
repeal and reduction, apply only to those people who have had 2 years 
of service? 

Gen. Harrison. Two years or more. 

Senator Sauronsrau.. I didn’t read that into your second para- 
graph there, I think that ought to be made clear. 

Gen. Harrison. Yes, that is what the intent is on it. It is for those 
that have been inducted for 2 years or that have enlisted in the Active 
Reserve. 

Senator Satronstrau.. So that your second point does not apply to 
the young men who are taking the 6 months’ training? 

Gen. Harrison. No. 

Senator Savronstauu. You say the expansion of the 6 months’ active 
duty training program under three. 

Has that program been filled up within your knowledge? Is it com- 
pletely full ? 

Gen. Harrison. I am happy that the Senator asked that question. It 
gives me an opportunity to put on the record the fact that although 
the Congress last year in the case of the National Guard set the 
strength of the guard at 400,000 and provided for 55,000, 6-month 
trainees, since the beginning of this present fiscal year we have not been 
able to maintain the 400,000 strength because only 44,000 of the au- 
thorized 55,000 6-month trainees, have been made available to the 
States. 

Eleven thousand of them have been withheld by the Department of 
Defense. In every State, Senator, there is a waiting list of young men, 
in practically every unit, of young men desirous of enlisting and par- 
ticipating in the 6 months’ training program. We cannot enlist them 
in the units or within the States unless we have a quota allocated to 
the State by the Department of Army through the Bureau. 

Senator Sauronstatt. Then as to that it is a quota problem? It is 
not a financial problem? 

Gen. Harrison. It is a quota problem, and I would suppose that, yes, 
there was a financial problem on the thing in that setae there was 
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not sufficient funds available. A year ago when the Appropriation 
Act was before the Congress, we knew that there were insufficient 
moneys contained in there for the support of the guard at that strength 
because there was no consideration given to additional moneys that 
would be needed because of military pay increases granted by the 
Congress, and also because of civilian pay that was granted. 

There were no provisions in the Appropriation Act for that. Now 
I suppose that the reason for the withholding of these 11,000 trainees 
is twofold. First, they don’t have the sufficient funds to fund it, and 
secondly, maybe the Department of Army may not have the necessary 
personnel to train them. 

Senator SatronstaLty. How large is the National Guard at the 
present time throughout the country ? 

Gen. Harrison. The last strength report for January 31 was about 
390,000, 389,000-some-odd. 

That is just the Army. 

Senator SarronsTaLL. Could you answer that again? 

Gen. Harrison. 839,000-odd is in the Army National Guard. 

Senator SaLronsraLL. What you would like to do then would be 
to have this committee consider very seriously amending, when they 
extend the draft act, some of these reserve forces provisions. 

Gen. Harrison. Amending the section which requires mandatory 
participation. It would broaden the base of trained individuals if 
men coming off at least 2 years’ active duty did not have to partici- 
pate and be part of the drilling units, giving them an opportunity 
to adjust in civilian life. It would give a broader base ot young 
men, of young ages, who would desire to go into this program, take 
the 6 months’ training and then perform the rest of their military 
obligation in training units. 

Senator SattronstaL. Do you think that the 6 months’ training 
program as you have seen it works out, with the modern type of 
weapons and the complexity of these weapons, gives enough training 
toa man so that he can readily pick it up if he has to? 

Gen. Harrison. From what I know and what I have observed from 
lads that have returned from the 6 months’ training program, it is a 
very excellent program. I am not going to state that each man that 
comes back is completely trained in the various phases that he will 
be assigned to later in his military unit. 

There are some MOS’s that will require further school training, 
but a great impetus has been added in the state of readiness of the 
National Guard and our reserve forces because of this 6 months’ 
training. 

Senator SaLronsTALL. Just one final question: Do you have any 
knowledge of the quality of the young men who are taking this 
6 months’ training course? Have they got a pretty high IQ, and 
will they make good soldiers? 

Gen. Harrison. From what I have observed in Massachusetts, yes, 
Senator. They are above the standards that we have enlisted in the 

uard in years past. Practically all of them, in fact all of them, are 

igh school graduates and a great many of them are college 
graduates. 

Chairman Russet... Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Satronstatu. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Bartterr. Mr. Chairman ? 
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Chairman Russe.u. Senator Bartlett. 

Senator Barttert. In your statement you said— 

Shortly after selling the Congress on the need for the greatly expanded re 
serve forces called for in the National Reserve plan, the Department of Defense 
reversed its stand and programed wholesale cutbacks in the reserve forces. 

That appears on the bottom of page 3 and the top of page 4 of 
your statement. Do you have e any information or ideas of your own 
as to why this change took place ? 

Gen. Harrison. No, I don’t know the reason behind it. I only know 
from reading back again in the records of the testimony of the De- 
fense Department in its testimony before this committee and before 
the House said that the Armed Forces would need 2,980,000 in the 
Active Forces, a reserve force in being, a Ready Reserve, drilling 
units of 2,900, 000, and 2 million in the Standby ‘Reserve, and as of 
a year and a half ago they started to reduce, I know in the Army 
Guards and I know the same is true on the Army Reserves. 

Senator Bartierr. You just don’t know why ? 

Gen. Harrison. I don’t know why. 

Senator Bartierr. And I assume you would not know why either 
they placed this limit say upon the young men permitted to enter the 
6-months training program but instead pl: aced in the reserve the re- 
turning servicemen and veterans. 

Gen. Harrison. The only reason I gather from my own interpreta- 
tion is probably the dollar reason. “Tf they have to train more 6- 
months trainees, it will cost additional money and this assignment, 
this mandatory assignment of the 2- and 3-year man, why it doesn’t 
cost any money. 

Senator Barrierr. Thank you, General. No further questions, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Chairman Russet. Thank you very kindly for your appearance 
here. I understand Representative Coad has now come in. We called 
you first, Representative Coad, when you were not present. We will 
give you an opportunity to testify now if you wish. 


STATEMENT OF HON. MERWIN COAD, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF IOWA 


Mr. Coap. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I regret I was delayed 
slightly. I had a roomful of constituents who came in at the last 
minute and they had a rather high priority. 

Mr. Chairman, and member of this committee, I appear before you 
today not as an expert in the field of military personnel needs, but 
rather as a citizen and a Member of the other body who feels that the 
extension of the draft law as it stands today would continue an un- 
healthy situation which works an injustice upon the thousands and 
thousands of our young men of draft age. 

I might say, Mr. C hairman, that I have here a copy of the techni- 
eality of an amendment about which I am discussing that I would like 
to make available to you or at least to the clerk. 

I favor and voted oo the extension of the draft law in the House. 
But my vote on H.R. 2260 did not represent a full endorsement of all 
of the provisions of the act. The Universal Military Training and 
Service Act as amended now holds a young man subject to draft call 
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during the years between his 18th and his 26th birthday. In other 
words, our young men here in America in time of peace or at least. in 
the absence of a hot war, are held and bound to military conscription 
for a period of 8 years. The tragedy of this is that these 8 years are 
the most important 8 years of a man’s life, which are normally filled 
enough with uncertainties and moments of indecision so common to 
this traditional period between the twilight of boyhood and the dawn 
of manhood. I believe, Mr. Chairman, that there was no question 
about the need for this provision in the draft jaw at the time of its 
original passage. 

Our country was faced with a great need for military personnel. 
Yet we are faced with a lack of facilities to take on each new crop of 
eligibles, and therefore, we have had to spread this period of eligibility 
over a number of years. 

This fairly fitted the needs of our country and the conscription pro- 
gram at that time regardless of the many far-reaching consequences 
on our American way of life. I ask you as I have asked myself: We 
assume an extension of the draft law will be necessary, but is it neces- 
sary that our young men be held subject to the draft for 8 years? Is 
it still necessary today to disregard to this degree the individual’s 
rights and privileges as granted by our Constitution? I have con- 
eluded that this provision of the act is outdated by present-day cir- 
cumstances and is asking too much, and for that reason I propose a 
modification of the appropriate provisions of the act through an 
amendment to H.R. 2260, a copy of which you have in your hands, 
which would reduce to 3 years the period a young man is subject to the 
draft. 

This amendment in effect would change the age requirements from a 
period of 18 to 26 to 18 to 21. I believe that this new age limitation 
would still permit a workable draft law while affording relief from 
the uncertainties of a prolonged period of eligibility to the young men 
of draft age. I believe that adoption of such an amendment would be 
in keeping with public acceptance of any extension of the draft due 
to the uncertainties of the world situation. Further, I believe that 
adoption of my proposal would be a step toward demonstrating sin- 
cere and consistent efforts in emphasizing education after high school. 

The adoption of this amendment would reduce the percentage of 
college graduates who are annually faced with the uncertainties of 
military service. Today this is an undue hardship on our young men 
as well as their prospective employers. We must consider and evalu- 
ate the impact of the draft on the whole picture of our national 
strength. 

I urge you to give your most serious thought to this problem and to 
my suggested amendment which would help make the draft act more 
fair and acceptable. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. If there are any 
questions I would be glad to attempt an answer. 

Chairman Russet. We are very glad to have your views. Con- 
gressman Coad. Are there any questions of Congressman Coad ? 

Senator Saltonstall ? 

Senator Satronsratt. I just ask this one question: Congressman, 
does that mean that the people who have already been inducted, we 
will say, and have served their 2 years will be released if they have 
gone beyond their 21st birthday or will be released on their 21st 


birthday ? 
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Mr. Coap. No; that does not have anything to do with any release 
date. It means only that a young man is subject to the call of the 
draft between his 18th and his 21st birthday. 

You see, ostensibly he could be drafted under this amendment 1 day 
prior to his 21st birthday and still go on and serve the allotted period 
of time for which he has been drafted. 

Senator Sauronstaty. You have got in there that after the enact- 
ment of this proviso. 

Now, what I am trying to find out is: Does that apply to men who 
are taken in prior to the proviso? 

Mr. Coap. No; it does not. 

Senator SatronsTauu. Should it not ? 

Mr. Coan. I had not held that it would because of the fact that that 
would make it ex post facto, in my opinion. 

Senator SautronsTauy. I don’t want to take too much time, but 
wouldn’t that mean this: Assume my son was 18, 3 years ago, and he 
had served his 2 years and was still in subject to this reserve for another 
6 years, and your son came in after the proviso. He would be released 
when he was 21. He would be released after 3 years. I should think 
if you were going to have a proviso like this it should provide for 
men who were in prior to it rather than after it. 

It is the reverse of what Senator Russell was saying to one of the 
previous witnesses, I think your colleague, that he was responsible, 
and as I recall he was, for the enactment of the provision that men 
should be required to serve only who were inducted after the passage 
of the act. 

Now you are releasing him from service and it seems to me if you 
are going to release him from service and make that service shorter, 
you have got to have it apply to men before as well as after. I just 
want to raise that question. 

Mr. Coap. I am not sure that we are actually in the same train of 
thought here. What I am talking about is only the period during 
which they can be drafted. It has nothing to do after they are 
drafted. 

Senator SauronsTaLu. Yes, but what I want to say is this: Supposing 
they became 18 to 21 before this proviso was put in. Then you say 
they can’t be drafted after they are 21. 

Mr. Coan. That is right, upon the date of the enactment. 

Senator Sarronsratu. In other words, it would apply to people who 
became 18 we will say prior to the proviso as well as after. 

Mr. Coan. Yes; that is right. 

Chairman Russe.L. In other words, every person who is past 21 
at the time of the enactment of this bill would be home free as far 
as his obligations to the draft is concerned. 

Mr. Coap. That is right; it would move it back from 26 to 21. 

Chairman Russe... For whatever reason he might have been de- 
ferred, he would from thence forth be home free. 

Mr. Coap. You see this still extends the deferment period. This 
extends it to 26, whereas now if he has been deferred up to the point 
of 26, then his age of eligibility for the draft goes to 35. This reduces 
that from 35 back to 26. 

Chairman Russetu. That is right, but if he had taken some unusual 
educational course the draft would have to call him in before he got 
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to 26 or if he got to 26 while on deferment he would be exempt from 
service. 

Mr. Coap. That is right, the same as previously it was age 35. 

Chairman Russe... That isright. Arethere any further questions? 
Senator Bartlett ? 

Senator Bartietr. No questions. 

(The amendment to H.R. 2260 follows :) 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“That (a) Section 3 of such Act is amended by striking out “twenty-six” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “twenty-one.” 

(b) Section 4(a) of such Act is amended by striking out ‘26 years’ each 
place it appears and inserting in lieu thereof ‘21 years’; and by striking out 
‘twenty-sixth anniversary’ in the last paragraph thereof and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘twenty-first anniversary.’ 

“(e) Paragraphs (1) and (38) of section 4(c) of such Act are amended by 
striking out ‘twenty-six years’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘twenty-one years.’ 

“(d) The second sentence of paragraph (3) of section 4(d) of such Act is 
amended by inserting immediately before the period at the end thereof the 
following : 

“‘Provided, That after the enactment of this proviso, this sentence shall apply 
only with respect to persons inducted, enlisted, or appointed as described herein 
before their twenty-first birthday.’ 


“(e) Clauses (A) and (C) of paragraph (2) of section 6(c) of such Act 
are each amended by striking out ‘twenty-eighth’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘twenty-sixth.’ 

“(f) The third proviso of section 6(h) of such Act is amended by striking 
out ‘thirty-fifth’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘twenty-sixth.’ 

“(g) Section 16(a) of such Act is amended by striking out ‘twenty-six’ and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘twenty-one’ and by striking out ‘twenty-sixth’ and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘twenty-first.’ ” 

Chairman Russeti. Thank you very much. 

The next witness is Mr. John C. Estey, Jr., who is associate dean 
of Amherst College. 

Senator SatronstaL,. Mr. Chairman, you have a great deal to say 
about certain colleges in Massachusetts. This is a very distinguished 
college of which this gentleman isthe associate dean. _ 

Chairman Russeti. I understand that Amherst is a very distin- 
guished college, and I have not had nearly so much to say about 
another great college located in Massachusetts as one who is an emi- 
nent alumnus, and a member of this committee. 

Allright, Mr. Estey. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN C. ESTEY, JR., ASSOCIATE DEAN, AMHERST 
COLLEGE 


Mr. Estey. I served 2 years and 3 months with the U.S. Air Force 
inthe Korean war. Iam now a captain in the U.S. Air Force Reserve. 
My civilian occupation is education. I am associate dean in Amherst 
College in Massachusetts. In this last capacity I act as military aid 
adviser to our students. From this vantage point I would like to 
convey to you some idea of the effect of the draft on college students. 
I would like to make one or two comments on the effects of the draft 
onalumni generally. I would then like to place these problems along- 
side another problem, the teacher shortage, and hopefully explain 
how I think a solution might be reached on both sides working within 
the framework of a Selective Service System. 

In my experience in counseling some thousand students on how 
torelate military service to their life plans, I think I could characterize 
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their reaction to the draft as one of uncertainty, inequity—and J 
am sorry to have to repeat these words to get this—frustration and 
demoralization. These students are uncertain when they will be called, 
if at all.. They are uncertain about how to plan for graduate school 
or business when there is a 50-50 chance that they won’t be called 
at all. 

They sense the inequity involved when they see friends with the 
money and inclination to go on to graduate school planning to stay 
deferred until age 26 when they will be freemen. They sense the 
inequity in the indefinite deferment of their friends who precipitate 
marriage and having a family, often with the sole purpose of avoid- 
ing the draft. They realize that the long Active Reserve require- 
ments active duty just compound the disadvantage of getting called. 

They are frustrated in their attempts to find workable alternatives, 
The 6 months’ program is saturated almost everywhere. To go into 
flying necessitates a 5-year commitment. They are frustrated in their 
thoughts of Reserve duty by the reports of their fellows who sit 
through boring irrelevant meetings each week. 

They are frustrated by the difficulty in relating their training and 
education to specific jobs in the service of their country. The result 
of all this is a serious and increasing demoralization and a corrup- 
tion of their sense of duty. If it is true that raw manpower is still 
needed in great numbers by the Armed Forces, this message does 
not get through to the college student. He does not see why he is 
needed. He reads about the competition with Russia in the areas 
of research, technology, engineering, economics, culture, and he won- 
ders why his brains and training are not as valuable as his feet and 
back. 

Finally he sees so many men being deferred for apparently flimsy 
reasons that he is bound to say, “How shall I get out of it?” rather 
than “How shall I serve?” 

These doubts and difficulties could be resolved if the Selective Serv- 
ice System had more places to utilize the huge surplus of manpower 
they have under their control so that a higher percentage of young 
men would be serving in one fashion or another. 

They could be resolved if there were a better system of utilizing 
the trained talent which now drains systematically out of the man- 
power pool. Each year about 300,000 fathers escape the draft. 

Each year about 20,000 men, many highly trained in graduate 
study escape the year. Each year 500,000 men are classified IV-F 
though many of these have talents and abilities even though lodged 
in infirm bodies. In other words, each year an estimated 150,000 men 
of potential talent are escaping the draft because there is no way 
to use their abilities. 

At this point I would like to bring in the teacher shortage. I 
won’t dwell on statistics because the whole business is a bit tiresome 
by now. It is enough to say that our best studies show we will need 
as teachers half the graduates of all our colleges in the next 10 
years. That is 200,000 men a year. Presently we are getting about 
50,000 teachers a year. We must have an additional 150,000 people 
going into teaching each year. 

But this is impossible under present conditions. We can’t even 
come close. There is only one source currently untapped for potential 
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teachers, and that I submit is the Selective Service System, and I might 

int out that I have estimated the need per year which we are cur- 
rently not getting at 150,000, and this is exactly the amount I would 
estimate drain out of the Selective Service System that we cannot get 
hold of or do not right now, who are people of potential talent who 
would make potential teachers. With the advent of the sputnik it 
became clear that education and training was a major weapon in 
national defense. 

Congress recognized the relationship in the title of the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958. 

Admiral Rickover, whose own finely honed intellectual talents and 
imagination led to our first nuclear submarine, has crusaded recently 
not for more men or larger military service but for better schools. 

It would seem logical therefore to make teaching an extension of 
national service and permit young men to satisfy their obligation in 
a teaching position at whatever level they are able to find a job and 
for a specified period of time, say 3 years. Under pressure of the 
draft, it would be possible to challenge large numbers of men with 
the training and talent to become potentially good teachers. 

Many of those who are now escaping the draft entirely by being 
over 26, fathers, or physically unqualified, channel these men directly 
into positions of usefulness in terms of national defense. 

The relief valve to the presently unmanageable surplus thereby 
created would eliminate many of the inequities which are now a func- 
tion of too many men with too few places to utilize them. 

The proposal is not radical for there is plenty of precedent for 
exempting certain groups and providing alternate service. Ministers, 
for example, are exempt from military service. Conscientious objec- 
tors may serve as medical guinea pigs and in hospitals. Workers in 
essential industry are deferred as long as they remain essential, al- 
though this is not strictly alternate service. 

Teachers of science can be deferred and will not be drafted at all 
if they teach until age 26. It must be said that the draft law is at 
least this flexible, and some order may be brought out of the impend- 
ing chaos by executive action. But these groups, the ministers, teach- 
ers of science, comprise only some thousands annually while the teach- 
ing alternative service which I am proposing would involve perhaps 
several hundred thousand men each year. This should probably be 
the province of Congress to sanction. The proposal has these features 
of the one, the Selective Service System would be retained for its value 
in providing military inductees and volunteers and for readiness in 
case of sudden large-scale need. 

Two, no great increase in administrative machinery is necessary. 
The procedure for reporting alternative service already exists, that 
is alternate service in essential industries for example. An approved 
list of institutions at which teaching could be credited is available 
from the Veterans’ Administration and regional accrediting agencies. 
A man who has taught for 3 academe years at an approved institution 
could be considered to have discharged his service obligation. 

Three, if the number of vacancies now existing and projected in our 
schools and colleges were filled by alternate service teachers and there 
are more than enough trained talent men in the draft pool to do this 
then it would be possible for all young men except the physically and 
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mentally unqualified, who might be used in civil defense, to fill some 
sort of obligated service. This would meet the universal concept and 
ease the democratic conscience. 

Four, many more trained minds could be utilized in the defense 
effort than at present at no extra cost to the Government. 

Five, the chance is provided for wholesale recruitment of potential 
teachers many of whom would hopefully be permanently captured for 
the profession. 

Six, with more applicants than vacancies the teaching profession 
could raise standards all along the line. If a prospective applicant 
did not qualify or found that there were no vacancies available, he 
would simply then be inducted for military service or to try one of 
the other alternatives. There are a number of objections to this pro- 
posal all of them I think answerable. 

It is dangerous to force people to teach. Quite true, but I have 
talked with many college students about the plan and almost unani- 
mously they would feel so grateful for the chance to use their education 
and settle their plans that they would give maximum effort gladly. 

It is not a good idea to recruit teachers on a temporary basis. There 
is always this risk anyway, and thousands of young women just out 
of college enter teaching with every likelihood of leaves for marriage 
and a home after a few years. 

Isn’t this a case of special rewards for a privileged class? Yes, but 
we have provided for the opportunity of any American for the urge 
and the brains to go to college and it is certainly more democratic I 
think than the privileged class who now escape the draft completely. 

If you provide alternate service for teachers, why not for social 
workers, foreign service, and so forth? I would argue on this that 
social conscience, social service, the Foreign Service, all are a function 
of education. They depend on education and teachers, and so I would 
say that teachers are the bedrock for these other kinds of social 
agencies. 

The defense of this country rests fundamentally, I think, on two 
ques systems, the one for enlisting talent in its service, the other for 

eveloping that talent. I think both systems are now inadequate and 
can only deteriorate in the future. 

A relatively simple act of Congress could transform the weakness 
of one into the strength of the other. 


DRAFT DODGER OR PATRIOT? 
(By John C. Esty, Jr.) 


For the next few months, college seniors will be focusing their thoughts on 
how to find a proper place in a society which needs their talents desperately. 
The most frustrating barrier to this important process is the military manpower 
situation. Although the draft procedures are complex, it is not complexity 
that creates the problem for the students. The simple fact is that seniors are 
required to cope with Defense Department policies that are unimaginative, 
extemporary, unrealistic, and inadequate, even for military purposes. A few 
examples, drawn from my experience as military-service adviser at Amherst, 
will illustrate the point: 

I recognize him as one of our more alert seniors as he walks in and sits down 
in the chair by my desk. He has made a good record in college and holds great 
promise for a meaningful life. He comes right to the point: “I want to go to 
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jaw school, but I think I should work for a year or two to get some perspective 
on law as a career. What are my chances of getting drafted during that time?” 

This same question, the same slight frown, I have heard and seen hundreds 
of times. The reply is also the same. “You'll probably get called within about a 
year after graduation. Wouldn’t this be a good way to get some perspective 
and at the same time serve your military obligation?” 

“Perhaps, but I’d hoped to work in a law office and anyway I want to get 
married in June. I don’t want to drag my wife all over the country, especially 
when the housing is supposedly so bad around Army camps. What do you think 
Ishould do? Goto law school right away and hope for deferment? 

Shall I tell him he shouldn’t get married? That married life for a buck pri- 
vate isn’t so bad? That he should go right to law school to dodge the draft, 
eyen though he’s not sure it’s the right field for him? This would work, of 
course, but maybe it would be as much of a timewaste as the Army. I'd better 
just pull out the stock answer: “Why don’t you wait and see what Congress does, 
or perhaps there will be another Executive order changing the ground rules 
again. Better not make plans now.” 

The next boy is also a senior—and married already. He has a good job in 
the executive-training program of a large industrial firm. Now he finds his 
farsightedness and assiduity rewarded by the prospect of military service, which 
will upset his plans completely. He wants to know if it’s true that fathers are 
virtually draft free. When I confirm this, he shrugs his shoulders: “Well, we 
don’t have any money and we thought we should wait on a family. But if 
fathers get out of military service, then I'll become a father.” 

Once during course registration—a time when our students typically make 
some attempt at relating their curricular choices to a future goal—a boy 
came to me with a neat scheme. Out of a generally versatile academic back- 
ground, he was emerging with a clear talent in classical studies, perhaps headed 
for teaching or writing. This was the type of person a society must enlist 
to look backward and soak up the past, to carry along accumulations of 
wisdom, cultural tradition, and ethics; the kind who may not help to build 
missiles, but might help decide whether it’s right to use them. He wanted to 
see the list of critical occupations for which draft exemption and reduction of 
Reserve requirements are offered. He didn’t find classical studies. He did 
find physics—and that’s what he’s majoring in. 

Shall we call it lack of patriotism? Are these spineless or cynical young 
mén of the “silent,” “cautious” generation, who don’t care about their country? 
I think not. Listen to the Amherst Student editorializing on the campus visit 
of Marine officers recruiting for the platoon leaders course: 

“We read daily how the intermediate range ballistic missile is now obsolete, 
how manpower is being slashed, and draft calls are dwindling. Why then 
sacrifice 3 years and two summers to the USMC when, with a little effort 
and information, it is possible to fulfill a military obligation in less than a year, 
with a Reserve commitment which can be waived for men that are entering 
critical skills occupations in fields of chemistry, physics, geology, and foreign 
languages? It is possible to enroll in the Reserve Forces Act of 1955 6 months’ 
program in a rural area where there is no filled quota of reservists, go on 
active duty after graduation, and go to work with no Reserve commitment 
except in case of war, when all reservists are called by act of Congress. The 
military obligation can be fulfilled more easily than by a 3-year hitch with the 
Marine Corps. A contribution to the security of our country can better be 
made in a research lab than by participation in obsolete field maneuvers at 
some obscure military outpost.” 

What particular lecture on American democracy and patriotism do you give 
to the boy who, having been dressed down for asking directly how to avoid 
the draft, wonders, “I see so many getting out of it, why should I be the one 
to go?” You point out that there have always been inequities in manpower 
eonscription; that the burden of Korea fell at first on the reservists of World 
War II, and that this is why Congress changed from “selective service” (service 
by just those selected) to “universal service” (where everyone serves, at least 
in theory); that war has always consumed those most valuable to society in 
any sense. But he smiles and asks, “Is the senior who goes to graduate school 
just to get out of military service universal? Is the father universal? Is it 
universal to be the one sucker in four who gets hooked?” 

And it’s not just getting hooked that hurts; it’s also staying hooked. Con- 
sider the story of the boy who applied for admission to us 5 years after gradu- 
ation from high school. He had wanted to go to a challenging, eastern men’s 
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college, but had no money at all. So he went to work as a patternmaker, which 
carried an “essential skills” draft deferment. For 5 years he put money aside 
for his education, spending some of it along the way on night school courses, 
mainly to prepare himself even better for college. When he came to be inter- 
viewed, we found he was a boy of high ability and one highly motivated to 
work hard. We accepted him on the spot and offered him a partial scholarship 
to augment his own savings. It was the kind of case that makes an admission 
officer, in the midst of his harassment, feel the whole business is worthwhile. 

The boy went home elated, quit his job, and enrolled in some summer school 
courses we thought would help him in preparation for entrance in September. 
A week later he was on the phone—with his induction notice in hand. He was 
not eligible for student deferment, since he was actually not in college, so I 
counseled him to try the 6-month program. We would let him enter in February 
and there was a local Reserve unit where he could continue his 54-year Re 
serve Obligation. He followed this advice and came to us at mid-year. His 
academic record has borne out our expectation; he has attended his Reserve 
meetings faithfully. Hear his dilemma: 

“We have training meetings two evenings a week, since the unit is gearea to 
the academic year, and we are then free during school vacations. The trouble 
is that I have to study hard—you know I’m on scholarship-——and two evenings 
shot each week is a lot. I would apply for a waiver of the 48 meetings required 
per year in return for an extra 2 weeks of summer camp (2 weeks is required 
anyway), but then I don’t get my summer job. A lot of men don’t show up 
half the time and nothing seems to happen; I just don’t dare. Do you know 
what we do at these meetings? We sit. We listen to a halting personal account 
of supply operations in the Panama Canal Zone, a lecture on military adminis- 
tration, or a talk on Pentagon organization. Sometimes we stand up and do a 
few ‘column lefts’ and ‘dress rights.’ I don’t know what all this has to do 
with missiles, strategic warfare or even landings in Lebanon. And I’ve got 4 
more years of it.” 

These are the kinds of stories and problems a collegiate military-service ad- 
viser hears days after day. The advice we must give adds up to something like 
this: don’t plan—wait; become a father sooner than you had planned; go to 
graduate school even though you’re not ready; pick your college major after 
consulting the draft-exempt list. Any dean or counselor who gives that kind of 
counsel would ordinarily be fired for incompetency, yet this is what the present 
military manpower policies are forcing us to do. We had always tried to pro- 
ceed from one cardinal principle of advice: Do your planning now, as though 
there were no threat of military service; then see how the service best fits into 
your plans, and act accordingly. 

This idea seemed to be useful during Korea and up to about 2 years ago. 
Then the effects of three major changes in atmosphere went to work on the 
side of.confusion. 

First, our students read regularly about the great shifts to technological- 
defense weapons, which are manned by engineers instead of by armies. The 
“brush-fire”’ argument for many divisions of standing infantry was undermined 
by the small number of men involved in Lebanon. They can’t help but wonder 
why so many men, especially unskilled draftees, are needed. (Nor can I; my 
bias must be showing by now.) 

Second, unlike 6 years ago, education seemed to have gained respectability 
so that, as the student editorial quoted earlier suggests, it should be as patriotic 
to develop one’s mind and intellectual talents as to serve as clerk-typist in com- 
pany headquarters. If Congress is willing to appropriate enough money for a 
National Defense Education Act (inadequate though it is, especially in strength- 
ening public school teaching), doesn’t it make sense to let intelligent people serve 
with their brains instead of their feet—and at no cost to taxpayers? 

Finally, the most demoralizing shift in climate has been the manifest break- 
down of the Selective Service System in maintaining any semblance of univer- 
sality ; that is, a sense of fairness as to who is drafted and who isn’t. It is this 
aspect of military service which has led:the Fund for the Republic, in a paper by 
John Graham entitled ‘“‘The Universal Military Obligation,” to question seriously 
the constitutionality of current manpower practices. Excerpted in numerous 
college newspapers, this paper clearly articulates the inequities which students 
feel as they try to plan their futures. The only course open to one charged with 
providing advice on military service is to point to the few fixed rules which 
may indicate some guide to planning. One simply answers four main questions 
in the minds of college students: What are the current obligations? What is 
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the present status of the draft? What are the alternatives? What are the 
chances that all this will change? ) 4 i 

The first obligation is that every male must register with the Selective 
Service System on his 18th birthday. Most colleges have some official designated 
as a local draft registrar for the convenience of students. Sometime after 
registration, the registrant is required to fill out a questionnaire on the basis of 
which he is usually classified 1A by his local board. This classification means 
he is available for service until such time as he receives a deferment for academic, 
physical, or other reasons. It is customary for students to hold the 1A classi- 
fication throughout their college careers unless granted a student deferment 
py their local board (some boards grant deferments automatically). At the 
present time, students are rarely drafted much below the age of 23. A regis- 
trant is additionally obliged to inform his board of any address change (in- 
cluding college attended), any change of status, any plans to leave the country, 
and to carry his draft card at all times. 

The law from which these obligations arise is the Universal Military Training 
and Service Act of 1951, extended in 1955 by Congress until June 1959. It 
requires all physically qualified males between the ages of 18% and 26 to serve 
2 years of active duty and 4 years of Reserve duty—or some administrative 
equivalent such as 6 months’ active duty and 5% years’ active Reserve duty. 
Those who have received a deferment have their liability age extended from 26 
to 35. 

Currently any male who is physically qualified—apparently about 40 percent 
of any age group fails to qualify—and who is not eligible for deferment (as a 
student, as a father, as a person with dependents, as a ministerial or medical 
candidate) may expect to be drafted between the ages of 22 and 23. Doctors 
and dentists may be deferred because of their professional training, but they 
then become eligible for a special draft—or the alternative of accepting a com- 
mission for 2 years of active duty—until age 45. In most cases, it is possible for 
a student to complete 4 years of college untouched: by the draft, but graduate 
school almost certainly requires deferment. The student deferment is still based 
on a student’s score on the college qualification test and on his academic rank. 

Even though receipt of a deferment technically makes a student eligible for 
the draft until he is 35, the Armed Forces are not interested in inductees over 
the age of 26. By Executive order, local boards are required to exhaust all of 
the men in each category in the following sequence : 

1. Delinquents (i.e., “‘legal’’ draft-dodgers). 

2. Volunteers (in the order in which they volunteered). 

3. Nonvolunteers, nonfathers between 18% and 26 (oldest first). 

4. Nonvolunteer fathers between 1814 and 26 (oldest first). 

5. Men over 26. 

Many draft boards are filling their quotas entirely from category 2, and the 
typical board is operating in category 3 at the 23-year-old level. The fact that 
these categories have. been established to, begin with; the fact that he age of 
probable drafting in category 3 is rising, the fact that the number of'men in 
categories 4 and 5 is increasing dramatically, the fact that draft quotas are 
dwindling—all point to a huge and growing manpower pool with which the 
system cannot cope. The result is that more and more legally eligible men are 
escaping the draft and the bankruptcy of the “universal” concept becomes clear. 

Being drafted—or volunteering, to precipitate the issue—currently involves 2 
years of active service in the Army, which for a college graduate holds fair 
hope of useful activity (in spite of the “round hole—square peg” stories). This 
is followed by a 2-year stint in the Ready Reserve, where active participation 
is supposedly enforced by the Reserve Forces Act of 1955, and a final 2 years in 
the Standby Reserve, which carries no special obligations except in case of gen- 
eral mobilization. 

The first alternative to the draft which seems to occur to most college stu- 
dents is complete escape.. The attraction of. this avenue is directly propor- 
tional to the odds involved, which means it’s looking better and better all the 
time. Aside from this unfortunate consequence of current policy, the most 
bopular alternative seems to be the 6-month program. The main advantage is 
clearly the shortened active-duty time; the disadvantages are the long active- 
reserve period of 544 years and the fairly useless nature of the total 6 vears’ 
activity. It is likely that before long this program will reach its saturation 
point; already seniors find that their local Reserve units have reached the 
allotted strength and can accept no more applications. 
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The second most attractive alternative, especially for those who want to be 
officers and are willing to give up an extra year or so for the privilege, woul 
be one of the officer-candidate schools of the Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast 
Guard. After graduation, the candidate completes 16 weeks of training, 3 
years of active duty, and some combinations of Ready and Standby Reserve 
time for a total of 6 years. A similar program, the Marine platoon leaders 
course, substitutes two 6-week summer encampments during college for the Dost- 
college 16 weeks’ training course, and commissions are awarded at graduation 
from college. Those seniors who might be interested in becoming aviation 
cadets are scared off by a 5-year active-duty commitment. 

For some reason, there is great reluctance on the part of the Armed Forces 
to appoint officers directly on the basis of education, background, or civilian 
skills. When I went through officer-training school, the students came from 
three sources: Direct appointment (my own category), ROTC, and appointment 
from the enlisted ranks. At the end of the course, the overall evaluation of each 
man—including military bearing, drill, leadership—was averaged for each 
source. The direct appointees, with no prior military experience, ranked sig- 
nificantly higher than the ROTC people and enlisted appointees, who followed in 
that order. 

Various special programs for enlisted men create some interest for the college 
senior. Opportunities for specialized training—as at the Army Language 
School—are occasionally considered worthwhile enough to warrant spending an 
extra year of active duty. There is also the possibilitay of securing an officer- 
eandidate school appointment directly from the ranks, although this is a rea) 
gamble. From time to time one hears of a special quick opening program of 
particular advantage for the college graduate, but these are announced softly 
and usually last only a short while, so capitalizing on them is a matter of luck. 

The alternatives mentioned above are considered mainly by students whose 
college does not have a Reserve officers training course (ROTC). Where such 
a program is available, the military obligations of those students not anxious to 
“take a chance on the draft” are comfortably attended to. But here again the 
dean, or military counselor, is placed in the position of advising boys to give 
up a fourth or a fifth of their college work just for the short-range assurance 
of knowing how and when they will discharge their military obligations. Typi- 
eally, an ROTC studert sacrifices the impractical or nonvocational courses, such 
as music appreciation and literature, which might have opened the way for years 
of leisure time richly and meaningfully spent; or political science, which might 
have engendered a greater sensitivity to the demands placed on an enlightened 
citizenry. 

What are the chances that all this will change? The current draft law expires 
in June 1959, and Congress will have to act on new legislation this spring. It 
is apparent that the present situation will no longer be tenable after a few 
more months. Every executive action in the past 4 years has been directed at 
relieving the pressure of the manpower pool on the draft apparatus by creating 
more attractive alternatives. (Two years ago the Defense Department pub- 
lished a booklet, “It’s Your Choice,” listing more than 40 kinds of opportunities 
for military service.) Yet the monster grows each day. With the failure of 
these relief valves, the drafting age within category 3 will probably continue 
to rise until perhaps no one will be drafted except those who volunteer for 
service to avoid being drafted. The only way out of this paradox, under present 
law, would be to defer and exempt greater numbers, which would serve only to 
increase the present uncertainty and inequity. A particularly unfortunate 
aspect of the situation is the apparent unwillingness or inability of manpower 
officials to face these manifest breakdowns in the justification and operation of 
universal military service. Having talked with a number of these officials, 
directly and indirectly, I would guess that the Defense Department will simply 
recommend continuation of the present draft law. 

I am aware that our military manpower policy has been criticized on the 
bases of unconstitutionality, inadequacy, waste, and expense. It should be. 
But about these grounds I am not especially informed, and can only grumble. 
I do know, however, of the draft law’s effect on college students, and if they 
are considered to be an important segment of the society, then someone had 
better pay attention to their perspective. From that perspective, the status 
quo is absolutely unviable, the corruption of universal service is corrupting their 
sense of duty, uncertainty is making cynies of them, and their talents and 
training are deliberately turned from the service of their country. 

It is not yet stylish to be unpatriotic, but the college student can’t hold out 
forever. 
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Chairman Russevt. Mr. Estey, you have presented an interesting 

int of view. I regret that you did not have many more copies of 
your statement, so that we could have followed it a little more closely. 
[ might say in passing you are very fortunate to have such a distin- 

ished and powerful representative on this committee to permit you 
to be heard without submitting the statements. 

Senator Saltonstall ran this committee for so long that even though 
the vicissitudes of application put me here as chairman, we still let 
him have his way in most matters. 

Senator SatronstaLu. Mr. Chairman, I just simply say I am glad 
that little sentence is going on the record. 

Chairman Russett. You know, of course, that teachers at the 
present time are deferred. There has not been a teacher drafted for 
5 years, one who is actually teaching now. 

Mr. Estey. Yes, sir. I thought that was limited mostly to teachers 
of science. 

Chairman Russeitu. No; I don’t think any teacher of any kind. 

Mr. Estey. Actually that does not quite jibe with my own experi- 
ence in some of these cases. The difficulty with that, sir, I would sub- 
mit is that they must stay in teaching until they are 26, and for a lot 
of them getting out of college this may mean 4 or 5 years. 

Chairman Russetu. That, of course, is true. 

Mr. Estey. My only point here is I think that if we could have it 
clear that teaching would be a way of fulfilling your obligated serv- 
ice, we could then attract many more people into teaching than now 
are attracted at all, and that this would help siphon off this great 
surplus in the manpower pool. 

hairman Russexu. I see what you are, of course, proposing. What 
you are proposing now is to let him know even before he reaches the 
age of registration that if he proposes to be a teacher, that after he 
registers and if he qualifies himself as a teacher and does teach, that 
is, his time in teaching will be credited for his military service. 

Mr. Estey. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Russety. We had witnesses here yesterday who proposed 
asimilar plan for all of the students of the various sciences, anything 
from geology to electronics, that all of them should be permitted to 
say “fam going to enter one of these engineering professions or into 
a scientific calling”, and he could discharge his military obligation by 
serving and working in his profession. I don’t know how far we could 
carry that. It could probably get down so far that the pool of those 
who are actually going to be liable for military service would be 
rather small. If you are going to take 200,000 a year for teachers 
and these people are going to take about 50 or 60,000 a year for scien- 
tists, we might not ts enough healthy ones left to carry a gun. 
We have not gotten down to pushbutton war yet. We still need men 
with strong backs as well as active minds in the military, in some 
phases of it. 

Mr. Estey. I think that is unquestionably a good point, Senator 
Russell. If I can do some quick mathematics here, it seems to me that 
the Defense Department figures, showing that the liability is not so 
inequitable, as some of us think, says that by 1963 of men who will 
reach the age of 26, 8 out of 10 qualified will have served or currently 

serving and 5.5 out of 10 of all men. That includes 4-F’s and other 
deferments. 
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But you take the total manpower pool, which is about 1.2 million at 
that time. 

Chairman Russet. It is increasing. 

Mr. Estey. Yes, sir; that is correct. But of the 26-year-olds at 
that time, in 1960, I think it is about 1.2 million. 

Chairman Russeiy. That is correct. 

Mr. Estey. And you take 2 out of 10 of those and that is about 
240,000 men who they predict will not be serving any obligation, a 
great many of those are those who hit 26, having still been in er aduate 
school the whole time and therefore are free. But you also take the 
some 40 percent of that group which would be 480,000 who are 4-F’s, 
many of those I think have brains who could be used, and I would 
guess that perhaps there would actually be a surplus rather than a 
shortage of trained manpower that even when the services take their 
chunk out would still be left over. 

Chairman Russetu. Of course, that would depend on a great many 
imponderables. . 

Mr. Estey. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Russeti. We don’t know exactly what kind of a war we 
are likely to get into, if we do get into one. We pray we don’t get 
into any kind of a hot war but we could get into a number of conven- 
tional peripheral wars that would require a tremendous amount of 

manpower because we would not want to be the first ones to use the 
all-out nuclear weapons. 

Mr. Estey. I think what I am proposing could be done by executive 
action in which case it would be easy overnight to just say OK, no 
more of this kind of exemption. 

Chairman Russety. I don’t know whether that could be done by 
executive action or not. There may be authority. 

I haven’t studied the act though I should be more familiar with it 
from that angle. It is an interesting thought and I am sure that the 
committee will give due consideration to it. 

Senator Saltonstall. 

Senator SauronstTaLu. I just want to make one observation, Mr. 
Chairman, Mr. Estey, isn’t the problem—as the Senator said we had 
in physics and engineering yesterday—the problem is this. You say 
there are 150,000 more teachers needed. There are only 50,000 going 
in and we need 200,000. 

The problem is whether these young men who say they are going to 
be teachers will actually go into the teaching profession. That is the 
problem that we face here. 

Mr. Estey. Yes, sir; but at least this would supply— 

Senator Satronstauu. As the chairman points out, after they pass 
the age of induction, how long will they stay in the teaching pro- 
fession? That is putting the problem i in another way. 

Mr. Estey. Well, I would say that we obligate them for 3 years, 
even up to age oo SAY, aS we can do now, or else t! ley get sni agged for 
military service. I mean legally right now we can obligate “them to 
age 35. I suppose it would be possible for somebody to stay a student 
up until he is 35 and then say the heck with it all. We have some 
perennial students. 

Chairman Russet. You have them under the present system. 

Mr. Estey. Yes, sir. What I am going to try to point out is that 
I see this leak of trained manpower. I see in our college students 
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this erosion of their sense of duty because they see a lot of different 
ways to get out of the draft, and when there are a lot of different 
ways and they see a lot of people doing it, they think “Maybe I can 
do this,” and so this is the approach. And this I think is a function 
first of not enough places to utilize all the people in the pool, and 
second, that they ‘don’t feel that their brains and talent could be used 
in the service of their country. 

The inverse of that problem is the very problem that the teacher 
shortage presents and it seems to me if you combine the two you might 
have a quite new way of some solution of the two problems at once. 

Senator SALronsTaLL. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russeitx. Senator Bartlett. 

Senator Barrietrr. You would not have the man go into uniform 
and then be assigned to teaching # 

Mr. Estey. No, sir; I would just call teaching say for a period of 
8 years as alternate service. 

Senator Barrierr. Who would be the judge of the particular per- 
son’s capability ? 

Mr. Esrey. I think this could work laissez faire. If he goes to a 
school or college and says “Here are my credentials and I would like 
toteach,” the school could say we take you or not. 

If he goes to a number of schools and finds there are no vacancies 
and he does not pass their qualifications, then he is drafted. 

Senator Bartietr. Here-he will be performing his military service 
at a pay rate much above the boy in uniform. Isn’t that fellow going 
to feel that he is being discriminated against ? 

Mr. Estry. That is a refreshing viewpoint, we hear so much about 
how the teachers are underpaid. You are quite right, in contrast the 
teacher might be overpaid. 

Well, a lot of these boys I think would seek to get commissions in 
the military service anyway, and by that standard T think they would 
probably be underpaid if they went into teaching. Still, however, 
that is an excellent point, I think, that as teachers—well, of course, 
I just thought of a danger in this. With a surplus perhaps of appli- 
cants, maybe the teachers’ salaries would not stay up as high as they 
have. 

Senator Bartierr. Now, you bring 150,000 more people into the 
teaching profession each year by your plan. What is the ratio now 
of men to women teachers, ‘would you say ? 

Mr. Estey. I am sorry, sir, I don’t ‘know. I would have to guess 
about 50-50 on the basis of biological statistics. 

Senator Bartierr. We will need more women in the 200,000 total. 

Mr. Estey. I have no idea how to get more women. Perhaps if you 
get more men into teaching you also can get more women in teaching. 

Senator Barruerr. You have made a fascinating suggestion that I 
think is worthy of exploration. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russet. Thank you very much, Mr. Estey. 

Mr. Estey. Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Russet. The next witness I might say happens to be a 
fellow citizen of mine from the State of Georgia. I call Mr. Mike 
Hendrix, who is chairman of the Military Affairs Council of the Ameri- 
can Veterans of World War II. 

Have a seat, Mr. Hendrix. 
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STATEMENT OF COL. MIKE Y. HENDRIX, AMERICAN VETERANS 
OF WORLD WAR II 


Mr. Henprrx. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Satronstauu. Mr. Chairman, you have made remarks about 
Massachusetts citizens. I say as a Massachusetts citizen I have found 
people who come from Georgia very fine and very able people including 
the Chairman. 

Chairman Russeit. Thank you, sir. I can certainly reciprocate 
with respect to Massachusetts. 

Mr. Henprix. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, m 
name is Mike Hendrix of Georgia, as has already been stated by our 
able senior Senator. I appear before you today in my capacity as 
chairman of the Military Affairs Council of the American Veterans 
of World War II. As you probably know, the American Veterans 
of World War II are men who served in the Armed Forces in World 
War ITI and during the Korean war. We represent the veterans of 
the most recent conflicts in which this Nation has participated, and we 
welcome the opportunity to appear before the committee in support 
of H.R. 2260. 

Our natural and fundamental interest—the reason for our being— 
is to do all that we may be able to do to build and maintain the security 
of the Nation. 

As veterans, the members of this organization have come face to 
face with the realization of the need of a continued and diligent ef- 
fort on the part of every American citizen to maintain a defense pos- 
ture readily recognizable and respected by our potential enemies as 
well as our would-be allies. 

This organization is vitally concerned over the world situation and 
strongly urges, in these days of impending peril, that the people's 
leaders provide for the protection of this great Nation by requiring 
a defense force sufficiently prepared to meet any situation. 

We realize the Semptenibility of a fool-proof or impregnable de- 
fense structure. However, we feel that if sufficient emphasis or stress 
is placed upon the defense effort, this Nation will survive and continue 
to occupy its place of leadership among nations of the world. 

Since the young men of this Nation comprise, in the main, our man- 
power for defense, it is the opinion of this organization that provi- 
sions should be made for continued opportunities for young men to 
train and prepare for the job of defending the Nation. 

We believe that the young man is entitled to such opportunities in 
order that he may have a decent chance to survive as an individual in 
the event of an emergency. We believe that through such training 
of a sufficient number the possibility of this country becoming in- 
volved in world conflict will be proportionately reduced. We be- 
lieve that it is far more economical to spend money today on prepara- 
tion than to spend lives tomorrow. 

The position of the AMVETS is based, also, on a belief that every 
individual owes service in the Nation’s defense. Furthermore, we 
believe that the Government has a duty to exact that. service in the 
amount and of the kind that circumstances dictate. 

The Selective Service System puts these concepts into effect. It 
supplies the basic drive or stimulus by which the Nation can be as- 
sured of an adequate defense posture. 
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We recognize that a Selective Service System in being today forms 
g vital cornerstone in the defense structure of this Nation. It main- 
tains our military strength today. It permits this Nation to quickly 
mobilize its power to meet any increase in international danger. 

It is concrete evidence in this to the world of the determination of 
this Nation to remain strong. Anything less than its continued opera- 
tion as it is today would serve only to encourage any possible enemy, 
inighten and alienate our friends, and add to the uncertainty of 
neutrals. 

We believe without any qualification that the keystone of the Na- 
tion’s entire defense structure is a plan and an organization in being 
to insure that our manpower, which is our ultimate strength, can be 
utilized to insure national survival. 

The Selective Service System provides that plan and organization. 
Its extension for 4 years and for as long as the Nation must maintain 
anything like our present defense forces—for as long as we face the 
dangers like those present in the world today—is absolutely essential. 

The AMVETS National Convention in St. Louis last summer ex- 
pressed that viewpoint in a resolution on this matter of extension, a 
copy of which is attached to this statement. ; 

Again, we recommend and urge the enactment of legislation which 
will provide for the extension of the induction authority until July 1, 
1963. 

We appreciate your kindness and consideration in allowing us this 
opportunity to appear before your committee, and request this state- 
ment with the attachment be inserted in the record of this hearing. 

Chairman Russetu. The resolution to which Colonel Hendrix re- 
ferred will be printed in the record following his statement. 

(The document referred to follows :) 


RESOLUTION No, 224 


Whereas section 17(c) of the Universal Military Training and Service Act 
(62 Stat. 625), as amended, provides that no person shall be inducted into the 
Armed Forces under that act after July 1, 1959, with the exception of persons 
whose deferment under section 6 of such act has ceased to exist; and 

Whereas selective service is based on the accepted principle of the universal 
obligation and privilege of all citizens to defend this Nation ; and 

Whereas the impending termination of induction authority under the afore- 
said act will leave our Nation without an effective obligation for every young 
man to serve his country in a military capacity ; and 

Whereas the continuance of authority to induct all persons liable therefor 
under the aforesaid act is essential to insure the maintenance of the required 
strength of the Armed Forces since voluntary enlistments in such forces and 
their Reserve components are greatly stimulated and influenced by the mere 
existence of that induction authority ; and 

Whereas the existence of full induction authority enables the Selective Service 
System (1) to insure that the required strength of the active Armed Forces be 
maintained both directly by induction and indirectly by stimulating enlistments, 
(2) to assist in maintaining the required strength of the Reserve forces by de- 
ferring inductions of members who serve satisfactorily, and (3) by classifica- 
tions deferring induction, to channel men possessing critical skills or the requi- 
site ability to acquire them into essential activities and occupations including 
engineering, scientific and technical pursuits and teaching, and the study and 
preparation for such fields; and 

Whereas the Selective Service System maintains through registration an in- 
ventory of all men of military age including the only inventory of veterans no 
longer in the Armed Forces who in an emergency might be needed quickly for 
augmentation of those forces, and keeps current the availability for order to 
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active duty in time of emergency of over a million members of the Standby 
Reserve ; and 

Whereas selective service has become an integral part of the Nation’s defense 
and the Selective Service System, by its decentralized system of operation 
through over 4,000 local and appeal boards in every community made up of 
local citizens, has earned and enjoys the confidence of the overwhelming ma 
jority of the American people; and 

Whereas the local boards of the Selective Service System in every community 
of this Nation would render invaluable service in the event of an all-out emer- 
gency because of their ability to furnish manpower at local levels to any agency 
authorized to requisition men for specific duties ; and 

Whereas some 40,000 of the 46,000 full- and part-time officers and employees 
of the Selective Service System have volunteered their services to the Govern- 
ment and receive no compensation ; and 

Whereas the annual cost of operating the Selective Service System is only 
about 16 cents per year for every man, woman, and child in this Nation: Now, 
therefore, be it 


Resolved, That AMVETS go on record as urging the National Congress, the 
Department of Defense, and the President of these United States to further 
amend section 17(c) of the Universal Military Training and Service Act (62 
Stat. 625), as amended, so that all the authority to induct persons into the 
Armed Forces now provided by that act will be extended until July 1, 19638, and 
that the AMVETS use all of its efforts and influence to this end. 

Chairman Russevt. Are there any questions? We thank you very 
much for bringing the views of this great organization to the commit- 
tee, and I am glad to have had you here speaking personally, 

Mr. HeEnoprix. Thank you very much, sir. 

Chairman Russextx. The next witness is Dr. Harold W. Glattley. 
representing the National Medical Veterans Society. 


STATEMENT OF DR. HAROLD W. GLATTLY, NATIONAL MEDICAL 
VETERANS SOCIETY 


Dr. Guatriy. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
Harold W. Glattly, a physician in Washington, D.C. In the absence 
of its president, Dr. Milton Davis, I am representing the National 
Medical Veterans Society at this hearing on H.R. 2260. 

Chairman Russetz. We are glad to have you, Dr. Glattley. I hope 
the fact that Dr. Davis is not here in person does not indicate he is 
indisposed ¢ 

Dr. Guatriy. No, sir, he has a very complicated heart operation 
this morning and he is unable to be present. 

Chairman Russeit. He has been before this committee before in 
matters relating to the Selective Service Act concerning physicians 
and dentists and has been very helpful to the committee in the past. 

Dr. Guattiy. Our society wishes me to express our sincere ap- 
preciation for the privilege of appearing before the committee. 

We have had a continuing and primary interest in the procurement 
of medical officers and the utilization of medical manpower by the 
military services. We feel that the country is obligated to provide 
the Armed Forces with a sufficient number ‘of physicians to insure a 
high standard of medical care to service people on active duty and 
to meet the immediate medical requirements of a military emergency. 
The society recognizes that this cannot be accomplished today on a 

urely voluntary basis and therefore recommends the retention in 

.R. 2260 of those special provisions of the Selective Service Act 
which apply to physicians, dentists, and other medical specialists. 
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We would like to commend the committee and the Congress as well 
as the Armed Forces for the actions that have been taken to interest 
physicians in a service career. 

These include: 

1. The Medical and Dental Officers Incentive Act, Public Law 497, 
4th Congress, which provides special pay for medical officers. 

2. Appointing , reappointing, and promoting physicians to ranks 
commensurate with their professional education, experience, and abil- 
ity. This includes bringing physicians on active duty in the grades of 
captain in the Army and Air Force or lieutenant, senior gr ade i in the 
Navy. 

3. Improved utilization of medical officers. 

Actions of this character have had the effect of reducing materially 
the dependence of the military services upon involuntary procure- 
ment of physicians. The society especially wishes to emphasize the 
major role that the special-pay act has played in building up the 
strength of the regular Medical Corps of the Army, Navy, | and Air 
Foree. 

In our opinion, every effort should be made to continue the provi- 
sion which provides that a physician who is inducted as an enlisted 
man can be utilized in his professional capacity. 

Care of civilian dependents: Our society supported the Dependents’ 
Medical Care Act, in large measure because it was expected to reduce 
the number of physicians who would be drafted. We feel that the 
budgetary restrictions recently imposed upon the Office of Dependents 
Medical Care might well result in the drafting of physicians to care 
for dependents and that constant vigilance is indicated to insure that 
this does not happen. 

Tour of duty : This next item was very forcibly presented a moment 
ago by General Harrison representing the National Guard Associa- 
tion. 

The present law authorizes the President to order to active duty 
Reserve officers under the age of 35 for not more than 24 months. We 
believe that this stipulation of law is very important and should be 
retained. There is a mandatory Reserve period of 4 additional years 
for those enlisted, inducted, or appointed prior to their 26th birthday. 

Information from the Defense Department would indicate that for 
this reason not only do very few physicians accept commissions prior 
to the age of 26 but also, since Defense has been calling as few as 
50 percent of those eligible i in each intern class, quite a number have 
not been applying for commissions at all. 

The fair and orderly procurement of physicians to meet an emer- 
gency has always been a subject of deep interest to the National Med- 
ical Veterans Society. 

Under the present law, which is now up for reenactment, it is 
entirely possible for a physician who has completed a 2-year tour 
of active duty to be recalled during his period of Reserve obligation 
before certain other draft-eligible “physicians without prior service. 

The society suggests that consideration might well be given to a 
change which would eliminate in the law the “Reserve obligation for 
physicians following a 2-year tour of active duty. 

This would remove the disparity which now exists with respect to 
the Reserve obligations for those who are commissioned before and 
those after reaching the age of 26. 
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Such action might very well result in lessening the reluctance of 
young physicians to apply for commissions and thereby aid in build. 
ing up a pool with which to meet an emergency. 

Justification for this relief lies in the fact that a far higher per- 
centage of physicians with draft liability are needed to meet our 
national defense requirements than any other segment of American 
society. 

In summary we recognize the fact that today the legitimate needs 
of the Armed Forces for physicians cannot be met on a volunta 
basis. In the interest of reducing the dependence of the Department 
of Defense upon procurement of physicians by draft, we urge the 
continuance of incentive measures for career medical officers and 
request that consideration be given to correcting the present disparity 
of Reserve obligations between those physicians commissioned before 
and after the age of 26. 

In closing, the society again expresses its appreciation for the privi- 
lege of presenting its views on this subject before the committee. 

Chairman Russe.y. We are very glad always to hear from the Na- 
tional Medical Veterans Society, Doctor. I, of course, have always 
done everything within my power to distribute as widely and as 
equitably as possible the responsibilities of service in the military 
forces. Do you think it would help if it was decided to eliminate 
the Reserve participation obligation completely following the 2-year 
tour of active duty and to insert a provision in the law that no doctor 
who had served for 2 years should be called back to active duty so 
long as there were other doctors who were eligible for service and 
who had not been called ? 

Dr. Guatriy. That is the purpose of this, except for those physi- 
cians, Mr. Chairman, who elect of their own free will to be a member 
of the Reserve component. 

Chairman Russetz. Oh, I understand. I said against his will. 

Dr. Guatriy. Yes, against his will. 

Chairman Russet. We never know what is going to happen in this 
world, and if an all-out nuclear war were to come, we would need 
every doctor we could get and need him mighty quick, and we would 
not want to spend a lot of time looking for him. If he had a number 
in the Reserve, and you could bring him right in, it seems to me that 
that would reach what you are advocating. 

Dr. Giatriy. That is correct. 

Chairman Russet. Senator Saltonstall. 

Senator Sattonstau. I have no questions. 

Chairman Russe... Senator Bartlett. 

Senator Bartierr. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russet... Thank you, Doctor. 

Dr. Guattiy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russeiy. The next witness is Mr. Bernard Weitzer, who 
represents the Jewish War Veterans of the United States of America. 

We are always glad to have you with us, Mr. Weitzer. 

You may proceed. 
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STATEMENT OF BERNARD WEITZER ON BEHALF OF JEWISH WAR 
VETERANS OF THE U.S.A. 


Mr. Werrzer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is a privilege and 
honor which I greatly prize to appear before your committee once 
again on behalf of the Jewish War Veterans of the United States of 
America—this time to testify in favor of H.R. 2260, the essence of 
which is strongly supported in the resolution on selective service 

assed at the 63d annual national convention of our organization in 
Los Angeles, August 1958. 

A copy of that resolution is attached to this written statement of 
my comments to your committee. And I ask that it be inserted in the 
record. The resolution states in considerable detail the reasons why 
our organization supports this bill. 

Those reasons go beyond the process of inducting men into the 
armed services under the provision of the act which is to be extended 
by H.R. 2260. As many members of this committee know, the Jewish 
War Veterans of the United States of America have supported, for 
nearly 40 years, a universal military training program. Despite our 
efforts, we have not been able to see such a program achieved. 

Failing such achievement, we have appeared before your commit- 
tee, time and time again, in favor of selective service, the Reserve 
Forces Training Act and the recommendations of the Hook Com- 
mittee report and the Cordiner Committee report which have been 
substantially approved by your committee and the Congress. The 
legislation which resulted has bolstered our national defense. 

Such legislation has enabled us in peacetime and wartime, to bring 
sufficient manpower into our Armed Forces and Reserves. Further 
the Career Incentive Act of 1958 especially shows signs of helping 
to retain in service, the essential trained men whose experience in 
handling modern weapons of war is vital to our national security. 
For all of this good legislation our organization is grateful to you. 

As we approach the expiration tof the Universal Military Training 
and Service Act of 1950 as amended, we believe it should be extended 
until July 1, 1963. Such an extension will signalize to the men in the 
Kremlin as well as to our allies, that in respect to manpower, we shall 
not be caught short of the facilities for strengthening our own forces 
whenever the need arises. 

There is no assurance that pushbutton warfare will reduce the 
need for trained manpower. In fact, the complexity of improved 
weapons of war will demand more and better trained men to utilize 
such weapons effectively. 

“More bang for a buck,” is not the answer, either, for our potential 
enemy is getting that extra bang, too. 

Our military strength is not the whole answer to deterring war, 
but it is of supreme importance to our national security and the se- 
curity of the free world. That is one of the major reasons why H.R. 
2260 should be approved. Over the years, the Universal Military 
Training and Service Act has demonstrated that through its opera- 
tions, our Armed Forces can be maintained at the strength limits 
which the Congress authorized. 
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I would like to say here I very much regret that the Defense De. 
partment has not kept up to the limits w hich the Congress has au- 
thorized. That is one of the points on which General Harrison 
touched, which is a particular sore spot with our organization, and 
that is that the 6-month trainees under the Reserve Forces Traini 
Act have been restricted in numbers, and that the Reserve forces, the 
National Guard and the Army Reserve, have not been permitted to 
build up to the numbers which we think are necessary. 

The act has functioned as effectively as any piece of legislation 
I know of to apportion as evenly and as fairly as possible, the re- 
sponsibility of military service to the youth of our country with a 
minimum of disturbance to their educs itional or business careers, 

I would like to add here i in view of some of the testimony that I 
heard this morning, there is just a little too much concern about the 
convenience and the ease and the comfort of mind that everybody is 
supposed to enjoy as a constitutional right. Under the world situa- 
tion as it exists today, I don’t know how anybody can enjoy much 
comfort of mind when you consider the possibilities that we face i in 
every area of the whole world, and I think that this act, the Univer- 
sal Military Training and Service Act, has been a good piece of leg- 
islation; it has been effectively administered, and I think with. a 
minimum of inequity. If you want to look around for inequities look 
at the Income Tax Act which is supposed to cover everybody and 
then you will get an idea of how well this one is working out. 

I respectfully urge you to extend the act as provided in the bill 
you are considering. 

Chairman Russetz. Mr. Weitzer, we are very glad to have that 
fine statement on behalf of this great patriotic organization, and the 
resolution to which you referred was adopted, as I understand it, 
unanimously, by the Jewish War Veterans at their last national con- 
vention at Los Angeles and it will appear in the record. 

(The document referred to follows 2) 


SELECTIVE SERVICE 


Whereas the existence of full induction authority nnder the Universal Mil- 
itary Training and Service Act enables the Selective Service System (1) to 
insure that the required strength of the Active Armed Forces be maintained 
both directly by inductions and indirectly by stimulating enlistments, (2) to 
assist in maintaining the required strength of the Reserve Forces by deferring 
inductions of members who serve satisfactorily, (3) by classifications deferring 
induction, to channel men possessing critical skills or the requisite ability to 
acquire them into essential activities and occupations, including engineering, 
scientific and technical pursuits, and teaching, and the study and preparation for 
such fields, (4) the Selective Service System, based on the accepted principle of 
the universal obligation and privilege of all citizens to defend this Nation, has 
fairly and effectively chosen the men to meet this universal obligation and privi- 
lege, and 

Whereas the Selective Service System maintains through registration an in- 
ventory of all men of military age including the only inventory of veterans no 
longer in the Armed Forces who in an emergency might be needed quickly for 
augmentation of those forces, and keeps current the availability for order to 
active duty in time of emergency of over a million members of the Standby 
Reserve, and 

Whereas selective service has become an integral part of the Nation’s defense 
and the Selective Service System, by its decentralized system of operation 
through over 4,000 local and appeal boards in every community made up of 
local citizens, has earned and enjoys the confidence of the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the American people, and 
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Whereas section 17(c) of the Universal Military Training and Service Act 
(62 Stat. 625), as amended, provides that no person shall be inducted into the 
Armed Forces under that act after July 1, 1959, with the exception of persons 
whose deferments under section 6 of suc h’ act have ceased to exist, and 

Whereas the impending termination of induction authority under the afore 
said uct will leave our Nation without an effective obligation for every young 
man to serve his country in a military capacity, and 

Whereas the continuance of authority to induct all persons liable therefor 
ynder the aforesaid act is essential to insure the maintenance of the required 
strength of the Armed Forces since voluntary enlistments in such forces and 
their Reserve components are greatly stimulated and influenced by the mere 
existence of that induction authority, and 

Whereas the local boards of the Selective Service System in every com- 
munity of this Nation would render invaluable service in the event of an 
all-out emergency because of their ability to furnish manpower at local levels to 
any agency authorized to requisition men for specific duties, and 

Whereas some 40,000 of the 46,000 full- and part-time officers and employees 
of the Selective Service System have volunteered their services to the Gov- 
ernment and receive no compensation, and 

Whereas the annual cost of operating the Selective Service System is only 
about 16 cents for every man, woman, and child in this Nation: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the Jewish War Veterans of the United States of America in 
68d Annual National Convention assembled in Los Angeles, Calif., August 
8-10, 1958, That section 17(¢c) of the Universal Military Training and Service 
Act (62 Stat. 625), as amended, be further amended so that all the authority 
to induct persons into the Armed Forces now provided by that act will be ex- 
tended until July 1, 1963: and be it further 

Resolved, That we use every effort that this be made known to the Members 
of the Congress and to the President. 


Chairman Russet. Thank you very much, Mr. Weitzer. 
The next witness is Mr. Herman Will, Jr., who represents the 


Methodist Church, the Methodist General C onference. Have a seat, 
Mr. Will. 


STATEMENT OF HERMAN WILL, JR., BOARD OF WORLD PEACE, 
THE METHODIST CHURCH 


Mr. Witt. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
Herman Will, Jr., of Chicago, Il]. I aman attorney and am presently 
the administrative secretary of the Board of World Peace of the 
Methodist Church. 

I wish to present to you the position of the Methodist General 
Conference, the highest official body of our denomination which time 
and again has opposed any continuing program of universal military 
training. In 1956, meeting at Minneapolis, Minn., the general con- 
ference < declared : 

We reaffirm traditional Methodist opposition to any system of peacetime 
universal military training. We appeal to the United States to give bold leader- 
ship looking toward the universal abolition of peacetime conscription by or 
through the United Nations. 

In addition, the Council of Bishops of the Methodist Church in a 
recent statement urged— 

a careful restudy before taking any measures to enact a universal draft law, 
which seems to be unnecessary as well as ineffective. 

In the light of these statements we wish to urge upon you serious 
consideration of other alternatives than the 4-year renewal of the 
present Draft Act. 
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THE DRAFT AND YOUTH 


I would like to speak to four concerns that we have. First is our 
concern for what compulsory military service does to young people 
in our society. It was interesting to note that in the debate in the 
House of Representatives on the extension of the draft, Representa- 
tive Roman C. Pucinski, of the 11th District of Illinois, spoke to this 
very point. 

I quote his comments in part: 


I just completed, before I came to the Congress, a very intensive survey in 
Chicago on teenage gangs and juvenile delinquency, and I find that the draft 
has a very important effect on the present development of our young people, 
Every youngster in my city between the ages of 18 and 26 has to register for 
the draft. This means that hundreds of thousands of youngsters are forced to 
live in a shadow of constant doubt as to their future when actually only a few 
thousands are ultimately drafted. 

This uncertainty that these young people are constantly faced with makes it 
virtually impossible for them to plan their future in an orderly manner. The 
most tragic aspect of this situation is that many young men who graduate from 
high school and who do not, or cannot because of economic reasons, go to college 
find it impossible to get decent employment because the first thing they are asked 
by a potential employer is what is his draft status? The moment a youngster 
admits that he is eligible for the draft he is either given the lowest type of 
employment or, as is the case in many instances, flatly denied employment. I 
could not begin to tell you the hardships that this situation is causing to thou- 
sands of youngsters who are not seeking a way to shirk responsibility but who, 
because of the cumbersome mechanics of the draft, are involuntarily plunged into 
this pool of teenage idleness. 


But the adverse effects of the draft are not limited only to young 

ople who are awaiting possible induction. The Secretary of the 
Navy in May 1958 in a statement quoted in U.S. News & World 
Report (May 30) made the following observation : 

Over a long period the increasing disciplinary problems in the Naval Bstab- 
lishment, especially a.w.o.l. rates and the brig population, have been a matter 
of grave concern to me. The a.w.o.l. rate rose 30 percent in 1957 over 1956 
and courts-martial continue at the rate of 1,000 a week. 

Surely these words indicate that there must be much suppressed 
resentment on the part of those enlisted men who volunteer in order to 
avoid being drafted. 


MILITARISM IN AMERICAN LIFE 


A second concern is the steady growth and increasing permanence 
of militarism in American life. Let me assure you that this is not a 
concern merely of a few idealistic churchmen. The Secretary of De- 
fense, Charles E. Wilson, testifying before a House subcommittee on 
January 20, 1957, stated: 


I have said to a number of my friends that one of the serious things about 
this defense business is that so many Americans are getting a vested interest 
in it; properties, business, jobs, employment, votes, opportunities for promotion 
and advancement, bigger salaries for scientists, and all that, it is a trouble- 
some business. 


The growth in the size and influence of the Military Establishment 
in American life has resulted in an enormous impact of military train- 


ing, thinking, and indoctrination on large numbers of people. It was 
with this in mind that Halford Hoskins wrote in the annals of 
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the American Academy of Political and Social Science in 1945 the 
following: 

The results of 1 year’s training will not greatly affect the body politic and 
even after 5 or 10 years no striking change in public outlook may be apparent. 
Nevertheless, in the course of a generation the effects will have become cumula- 
tive even if they have grown imperceptible, * * * and military considerations 
may be expected to enter more and more into party politics, governmental policy, 
and economic and social life. 

Who can deny the truth of this statement, especially as during these 
very weeks our Nation is considering all too casually the extension of a 
conscription act which in one form or another has already been on 
the statute books for 19 years. This is happening in the United States 
of America, which for decades was proud of the fact that it had 
resisted successfully the system of military conscription with which 
the peoples of many European nations had been burdened for a long 
time. 

CONSCRIPTION AND FREEDOM 


A third consideration is that of human freedom. We are living ina 
period of history when Government seems to grow ever larger and 
more powerful while the individual is subordinated more and more 
to the Nation and to the State. The compulsion of the individual 

rson by the requirement of military service, once unpopular and 
detested by American generally, has come to be accepted increasingly 
as not only necessary but even legitimate. 

Some argue that the extension of a military obligation to all per- 
sons brings about a desirable situation of equality, such a situation also 
results in the equal compulsion of all in this effort to secure equality of 
obligation and is conducive neither to justice nor to freedom. Further- 
more, to extend conscription as an easy solution to a difficult prob- 
lem, avoids serious consideration of the basic freedom of individual 
persons in a democratic society. 

All of this may be dismissed easily as mere idealism or philosophy, 
but when all is said and done it is the preservation of this idealism and 
this philosophy that lies behind our opposition to totalitarianism. 

Writing in the American Journal of Sociology in March 1946, 


August B. Hollingshead in a study entitled “Adjustment to Military 
Life” stated : 


The perfectly trained soldier is one who has had his civilian initiative reduced 
to zero. In the process the self becomes identified with the institution and 
dependent upon it for direction and stimulation. The ideally adjusted soldier 
would be a military dependent who looked to the institution for all his personal, 
social, and emotional satisfaction. * * * In short, the military situation is de- 
signed to produce soldiers—men conditioned to institutional requirements, defined 
situations, and explicit expectancies who will neither think for themselves nor 


make demands on the institution for needs that are not identified with institu- 
tional ends * * *. 


MILITARY POLICIES AND PROGRESS TOWARD PEACE 


A final consideration is the preoccupation with military strength 
which grips our Nation. This emphasis upon military policies places 
us frequently at a serious disadvantage at a number of points. 
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_ Professor Hans Morgenthau, of the University of Chicago, writin 
in the Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists in November 1954 made the 
following statement : 


The counterrevolutionary appearances of our military-oriented policies disarm 
us not only in the struggle for the minds of men but in the military Struggle as 
well. For it can be asserted axiomatically that once the problem of revolution 
can be stated only in military terms it has become insoluble and even a unlikely 
military success would only obscure the political defeat. 

More hope for security lies in the vigorous prosecution of other 
policies than primarily military ones. Policies which stir the en- 
thusiasm, lift the morale, and gain the support of great’ numbers of 
men around the world are far more likely to lead to a greater degree 
of security for the United States of America than those which are 
based primarily upon the restraining effect of military power. 

Progress in our efforts to achieve disarmament of the nations is of 
tremendous importance. Ought we not to consider the effect that a 
move away from a system of military conscription to a voluntary 
enlistment. program would have upon the thinking not only of the 
world at large but the Soviet leaders in particular. Of course, there 
are those who will say immediately that it will be interpreted as a 
sign of weakness and accordingly exploited by the Communist leader- 
ship. 

No doubt there are Soviet leaders who are saying the same thing to 
any who may possibly be proposing in the top circles of Communist 
leadership any moves which would appear to be conciliatory or involve 
a possible reduction in military power. 

Yet, certainly we would be greatly heartened could we discern such 
policies developing on the part of the Soviet Union. One of our great 
difficulties today is our lack of imagination and our inability to put 
ourselves in the other fellow’s shoes. 


VOLUNTARY ENLISTMENTS——A PREFERABLE ALTERNATIVE 


In closing, let me point out that although as a Nation we have sought 
to increase the attractiveness of reenlistment for those men already in 
the Armed Forces, we have done nothing comparable to attract young 
men to volunteer initially—apart from any threat of being drafted. 
There are many things we could do to make voluntary enlistments 
for relatively long periods more attractive. 

The New York Times of February 26, 1959, reported that the 
British Defense Minister, Mr. Duncan Sandys, said that— 
recruitment for the Regular Army was going so well that conscription would end 
next year (in 1960), as planned. Youth born in the last 3 months of 1939 will 
not have to register, he said. 

In a bulletin from the British Information Service it is pointed 
out that— 
the new recruits are on a longer engagement (5 or 6 years) than the National 
Service men they replace. 

At this very point it is relevant to consider the statement of Repre- 
sentative Frank Kowalski, of Connecticut, who during the debate in 
the House declared : 


As some of you may know, I have recently retired from the Army after 33 
years of active service. In the light of my experience, I have no hesitation in 
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telling you that there are thousands of American soldiers performing duties 
completely unrelated to our security effort and contributing nothing to our 
capability to defend this Nation. 

May we urge upon the members of this committee as well as upon 
the entire Senate the desirability of scrutinizing the proposed exten- 
sion of the draft most critically. 

Surely, every effort ought to be made to find some other alternative 
to this program of military conscription which is becoming a more 

rmanent part of American life ever y time that it is extended. 

The important values involved merit greater efforts to discover a 
more.desirable alternative than the pr esent Universal Military Train- 
ing and Service Act. 

T will tr y to answer any questions that you may have, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russety. Your statement speaks for itself I think, Mr. 
Will, and we are glad to have you here. 

Mr. Winx. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Russet. The next witness is Mr. Stewart Meacham, of 
the American Friends Service Committee, Inc. 

Mr. Meacham. 


STATEMENT OF STEWART MEACHAM ON BEHALF OF AMERICAN 
FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE 


Mr. Meacnam. Senator Russell, we are very glad to be here. I 
think you have a copy of our statement which we hope will be entered 
into the record. 

My name is Stewart Meacham. I represent the American Friends 
Service Committee, a Quaker organization which is vitally interested 
in the question of continuing fore ced induction into the armed services. 

My personal bac ‘kground has included a period of Government 
service, both in the U Mited States and ov erseas, several years in India 
as a missionary of the Methodist Church, and several years on the 
staff of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America. 

At present I am director of the labor-international affairs program 
of the American Friends Service Committee. 

We believe that the American Friends Service Committee is quali- 
lied to testify concerning conscription because of our experience as an 
administrator of civilian public service during World War II, our 
active work in many parts of the world alleviating human needs and 
because of our contacts with many of the young people in colleges 
across the country. 

As a religious organization, we feel bound to do all we can to 
encourage peaceful solutions where conflict: threatens. 

We are happy to share our concern about conscription with this 
committee and also we are grateful for this opportunity. 

The American Friends Service Committee is opposed to any ex- 
tension of the power to induct. We have always opposed war and 
preparation for war, especially when it crowds out preparation for 
peace. 

We believe that war itself is contrary to the will and the nature 
of God. We believe that it is wrong for men to participate in war. 

We believe that conscription is an instrument of war. By it young 
men are forced into training for war. We deny that the State has 
the right to force men to undertake w rong actions. Our motivation is 
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basically religious. We are convinced that conscription degrades the 
spiritual quality of the life of our people. 

Our country has led the world in providing good government to 
man, and achieving the greatest measure of freedom and liberty ever 
known. 

It is for this reason that refugees have come to America; it is for 
this reason that young democracies have used our Constitution as a 
basis for their own; it is for this reason that we cannot be true to 
ourselves unless we oppose totalitarian oppression and reject, the tech- 
niques of totalitarianism. 

A peacetime conscription measure is not an outgrowth of democ- 
racy and freedom. It is something we have borrowed from abroad, 

The American ideal is based on new answers to old problems, 
European governments from the time of Caesar, have frequently been 
ruled, directly or indirectly, by military leaders. 

In America, we have always insisted that the military must remain 
subordinate to the civilian. Our first great General, George Wash- 
ington himself, said— 
avoid the necessity of those overgrown military establishments which, under any 
form of government, are inauspicious to liberty. 

Clearly, we have not heeded this advice. Our Military Establish- 
ment is the largest spender in the history of the world. Military men 
affect policy in every branch of the Government. 

The thick walls of official secrecy keep the public and even the 
Congress from knowing what goes on. 

Vast and unnamed sums are spent to influence public opinion in 
favor of the military. The easy access to funds which cost-plus pro- 
visions in armaments contracts provides permits Government subsidy 
of the promotional campaigns of the missiles and weapons merchants. 

Their profits mount as their costs mount under contracts which 
we allocated by private negotiations rather than competitive bidding. 
The result is a nation which is being led by easy stages to accept a 
military frame of mind, conditioned to expect military solutions 
even for problems which can never be solved by military means. 

We see this with clarity in the case of peacetime conscription. 
Less than 150 years ago Daniel Webster spoke in the House of Rep- 
resentatives in tones of shocked horror at the idea of even wartime 
conscription. 

By gradual stages we have come close to the point now where peace- 
time conscription is not even discussed. It is taken for granted. 

This change has been accompanied by a gradual deterioration of 
our zeal to protect the citizen from the excessive demands of the 
state. 

In other words when America turns to peacetime conscription as an 
established aspect of her life, America has surrendered to the very 
ascendancy of military authority over the citizen which provoked 
the revolution that gave America her birth. 

Our revolution against tyranny took place so long ago that it is 
not surprising that we may have become careless and allowed some 
of our liberties to atrophy from neglect or from a mistaken fear that 
they weaken us rather than give us strength. 

But other lands are looking fo us, lands that are only now emerging 
from colonial control. What do the billion people of southern 
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Asia and Africa feel when they see mighty America, the last hope 
of freedom on earth, timidly coercing a handful of her young men 
each year to enter military service ? 

This is not an example to them of confident living. 

It is a sign that we are afraid—not of Russia, but of ourselves and 
of our own devotion to the principles we profess. The peacetime 
draft puts us in a false light before the world. 

It causes men who need to believe in democracy to turn away 
disillusioned. If we who have tried government rooted in freedom 
accept coercion, how can those who have not tried it, believe in it? 

Some say we have no alternative. This cannot be true. The 
alternative to conscription is constructive service for peace. 

Young ee who have no faith in the efficiency of enforced con- 
scription would volunteer in large numbers to help people learn to help 
themselves. 

A real army of American youth feeding hungry refugees, digging 
wells for thirsty villages, piercing iron curtains of mistrust, and 
making real friends in Asia, Africa, and Latin America—this is the 
true spirit of America. 

Furthermore, it is the essence of peace. 

Young men could be given the opportunity of volunteering for 
international projects of good will. We organize work camps of 
young people each year to do practical work in different parts of the 
world and we know how readily our young people camae, 

The resulting reservoir of good will toward America which would 
result would rapidly ease the tensions which produce wars. 

This plan offers a practical, workable, realistic way out of the 
stalemate and a genuine hope for peace. The only real security 
is not more armies but an end to war. War will never end so long 
as we give it first place on our national agenda. The need is to build 
the peace. These are times which require great courage—wisdom 
and foresight are not enough. 

Just ending the draft is meaningless. But ending the draft so 
that valuable manpower may be freed to constitute an investment 
in peace, this is a meaningful goal. It is a daring goal. But it is 
a realistic goal. We urge you, Mr. Chairman, and members of this 
committee, first of all, to see the draft in terms of its effect on the 
mind and soul of America. 

We have had a good deal of experience with working camps in 
different parts of the country where we know feelings as to America’s 
contributions has been built up and we have much more confidence in 
that than in handing a gun to a young man who is forced to take it 
and keeping him in that kind of situation for a given period of time. 

We urge you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee first of 
all to see the draft in terms of its effect on the mind and soul of 
America. 

Chairman Russeiu. If I understand you correctly, Mr. Meacham, 
ron not only suggest that we don’t extend the Selective Service Act, 

ut you are just opposed to any armaments, basically opposed to any 
military system. 
‘ Mr. Mracuam. Yes; we are, and we believe that there are alterna- 
ves. 
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Chairman Russexx. I respect that, but I think all these glorious 
liberties that you are talking about would perish very quickly if we 
were to follow that. 1 respect your viewpoint. 

Mr. Meacuam. I recognize that viewpoint, and of course it is pre- 
vailing and we know that the logic of a course is determined mainly 
by the assumptions on which it is based, and our assumptions are just 
entirely different. That we recognize, but we do believe, sir, that—— 

Chairman Russet. I am afraid this army of young Americans you 
are talking about would not even be permitted to pierce the Tron 
Curtain to help feed these people and drill their wells and all. They 
would probably be gobbled up if they did not have any military force 
back of them. 

Mr. Meacuam. You know, we would like to try. 

Chairman Russetu. I ama little afraid to take that daring step. It 
is rather daring all right. I will say this much for the Friends, 
though. When they do make up their minds it is not wrong to fight 
they make terrific soldiers. We saw that when we saw Nathan Yel- 
gren, Smead Butler, and others, when they finally decided to fight 
they were very good. Weare mighty glad to get your views. 

Senator Bartlett. 

Senator Bartitetr. No, Mr. Chairman, I have so many questions te 
ask that I had better ask none. It would take too much time. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Russet. We are glad to have you, Mr. Meacham. The 
next witness is Mr. Lester Forest who represents the American Hu- 
manist. Association. 


STATEMENT OF LESTER FOREST ON BEHALF OF THE AMERICAN 
HUMANIST ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Forest. Mr. Chairman, I would like to apologize for the in- 
formal manner that I have reproduced copies for distribution. 

This was obtained on very short notice. 

Chairman Russet. It doesn’t completely conform to the rules, but 
you may proceed. We will hear you anyhow, Mr. Forest. 

Mr. Forest. Thank you, sir. 

My name is Lester Forest. I am a practicing attorney in New 
York City and I appear on behalf of the American Humanist Asso- 
ciation. Thisis a national organization of individuals who are deeply 
interested in moral and ethical values. Its purpose is to promote such 

values without reference to any strictly religious or supernatural 
dogma. It holds very strongly for complete freedom of worship and 
the fullest practice of moral and ethical values. 

I am here to present a very fine distinguished legal point to amend 
section 6(j) of the present act so as to extend conscientious objector 
status to nontheistic registrants. 

On January 30, 1959, Mr. Paul Blanshard, on behalf of the Ameri- 
can Humanist Association presented a statement to the House Armed 
Services Committee concerning the application of exemption to non- 
religious conscientious objectors. 

My statement today supplements what was said then. 

As an attorney I have coe delegated the task of researching the law 
and it is my purpose now to bring to you the sum of that effort. 
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Ina government “of the people” the individual is the prime concern. 
Our Bills of Rights and the entire spirit of democracy is premised on 
protecting the individual. rig pam 

Each conscientious objector decision in the courts reflects analysis 
and review of individual situations and a review of the military serv- 
ice acts reveals a transition to the individuals’ consideration. 

For our purposes it will suffice to go back only to 1917 where ex- 
emption from military service was extended to persons who belonged 
toa group which forbade participation in war, and whose own religious 
convictions accorded with those of the group. 

If the person belonged—he was well on the way to exemption. 

But in 1940 the Service Act sought the individual’s personal convic- 
tion as the springboard for exemption but required conviction to be 
founded in “religious training and belief.” 

In 1948, the law added a definition of religious training and belief 
to mean belief in a Supreme Being and specifically excluded any per- 
sonal moral code or philosophical views. Thus, although we have a 
progression in the direction of considering the individual the 1948 act 
with its definition drew a line between individuals in the area of 
religion. 

Perforce the definition those who could not state they believed in 
such a supernaturality (although they may be as religious in their 
convictions as those who believed) are denied a conscientious objector 
classification. This it is respectfully submitted is discrimination. 

There is no law in his country that has stood the test of constitu- 
tionality that discriminates against an atheist or agnostic. To the 
contrary, one of the cornerstones of democracy is the principle of 
equality before the law, and the U.S. Supreme Court on innumerable 
occasions has extended the guarantees of free worship to include the 
right not to, thereby elevating the status of the nonbeliever, or agnostic, 
to one of parity. with the conventional believer. 

Admittedly the Congress has near unlimited war power and thereby 
can grant privilege or exemption as it sees fit. But in the spirit of our 
type of government once privilege or exemption have been extended it 
should be available to all equally. 

Assuming two young men appear before the draft board, both 
seeking conscientious objector classification; one the son of a min- 
ister, the other the son of the head of a philosophy department in 
a university. The former gives religious reasons; the latter gives 
philosophic and moral reasons. All things being equal, under the 
present act the son of the minister might be granted the exemption; 
the son of the philosopher has no chance whatever. 

Prior to the 1948 act the courts on two different occasions granted 
exemption on grounds other than conventional religious training 
and belief; one on an opposition to war based on humanitarian con- 
siderations and not on any obligation to a deity or supernatural power 
(U.S. v. Badt, 141 F. 2d 845); the other on the registrant’s “con- 
science * * * that is for many persons of the present the equivalent 
of what has always been thought a religious impulse” (U.S. v. Down- 
er, 185 F. 2d 521). And one case in December 1957 under the 
definition of “Supreme Being” a court granted exemption to a regis- 


trant whose “concept of a Supreme Being is love” (U.S. v. Horst, 
Mich. DC). 
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Thus we have three illustrations of courts straining to grant 
exemption by stretching terminology. But how about the 2,000 con- 
scientious objectors who were not so fortunate, who were sent to 
prison for other than religious objections whose sincerity and con- 
viction might have been just as true, just as great as the religious 
objectors but who did not have the equal chance to obtain exemption, 

I might add at this point that the Unitarian Church does not re- 
quire acceptance of a Supreme Being, and neither do the Uni- 
versalists. 

It is respectfully submitted that in this country the millions of 
people who believe in spiritual values, feel they have moral and ethi- 
cal obligations without associating their beliefs with a formal theo- 
logy or supernaturalism, deserve an equal standing before the law 
with those who believe in a Supreme Being. 

Every registrant seeking conscientious objector classification must 
pass the acid test of sincerity. Therefore, the only question left is 
whether the registrant believes in a Supreme Being. It is repugnant 
to me to think that a person who cannot say he believes in a Su- 
preme Being should be thought to have less moral, ethical, or 
spiritual obligations or fiber than the believer. 

This is the only conclusion that follows from the discrimination 
against the person who cannot say he believes in a Supreme Being 
and whose sincerity is unquestioned. 

Sincerity is the major test and before the definition came into the 
1948 act each case was judged on the individual’s personal convic- 
tion so long as it portended moral, spiritual, or ethical obliga- 
tions. 

A return to the language of the 1940 act with the additional 
words extending exemption to those whose personal moral and philo- 
sophical conviction conscientiously oppose their participation in war 
in any form, will serve to put all individuals equally before the 
law. 

This position has been endorsed by the Unitarians and Friends 
in concept and principle. 

Chairman Russexx. I did not understand the last statement. 

Mr. Forest. This position that has been taken by the American 
Humanist Association has been endorsed by the Unitarians and the 
American Friends both in concept.and in principle. 

Chairman Rvussett. You mentioned the Universalist Church. 
Have they taken any position on it? 

Mr. Forest. Yes; their position is similar to ours, and they have 
not come out with a formal statement in that direction. 

Chairman Russe.u. We have to consider all exemptions of all kinds, 
sometimes on rather practical grounds. I notice you refer to the 
millions of people in this country who believe in spiritual values who 
feel they have moral and ethical obligations without associating their 
beliefs with formal theology or supernaturalism. 

Have you any estimate of how many people might. be involved that 
ala i register for the draft if we were to make these changes in the 

aw ? 

Mr. Forest. No; I don’t have specific figures on that. However, 
in a negative way we might look at some of the polls that have been 
taken as to those who are affiliated with the church and those who 
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are not, and I believe the percentage is somewhere in the neighborhood 
of about 40 percent who are not associated with any church in any 
way whatsoever, 40 percent of the American population. 

For what that may mean I throw it out to you. Perhaps on some 
future occasion I might actually research that particular point, but 
it might not be fruitful in the sense that if they don’t commit them- 
selves to any particular church, they still don’t answer the question 
as to whether they believe in a non-Supreme Being or what have you. 

Chairman Russeix. Of course, there would be a great many who 
did not believe in a Supreme Being, I suppose, who would have no 
conscientious scruples about military service. 

Mr. Forest. That is a query, sir, and I respect it. It is obvious 
from the statistics that I did present; namely, that there were 2,000 
conscientious objectors in prison—— 

Chairman Russeti. That is what I drew on. No; there are only 
9,000 there who were sent to prison. 

Mr. Forest. Those figures were accumulated between 1940 and 1948. 
There has been a population increase since 1948, which would bring 
us into some sizable figures. 

Chairman Russeiu. Of course, 1950-58 was the greatest period of 
the operation of the draft. That is when we brought 14 million people 
into the armed services during the war. Almost everybody that could 
walk and had one good eye went into the military service. If there 
were 2,000 conscientious objectors sent to prison under those condi- 
tions, 1 would assume that the number would be somewhat less under 
current conditions. 

Mr. Forest. But, Mr. Chairman, I don’t think you mean to infer 
that the 2,000 should be overlooked or forgotten. 

Chairman Russetx. Oh, indeed, no; if there is not but one. But 
I said and I predicated my whole question on the statement that 
we must consider the suggestion in relation to the effect it might have 
on the workings of the draft. That is the reason I asked the question. 
I would concede the right of one man in this country to have any 
faith that he saw fit, but I was also interested in knowing whether, if 
we made these changes, you had any information on whether it would 
likely effect 10,000 or 1 million young men from the military service. 
This committee has a responsibility under this, you understand, to try 
tosee that we have some kind of defense in this country. 

Mr. Forest. I appreciate what you are asking, sir. 

Chairman Russetz. And to do it as fairly as we can and with as 
much consideration as possible to those who differ with our views. 

Mr. Forest. As a practical matter, I think it would be most diffi- 
cult to ferret out statistics as to applicants or registrants who would 
be available to the draft within the next year or two, let us say, as 
to what numbers would be presented. 

Chairman Russerx. I didn’t ask you for statistics. I asked you if 
you had any estimate. 

Mr. Forest. No. 

Chairman Russetn. But we won’t get into that if you don’t wish 
tomake any suggestions in that area. 

Are there any questions of Mr. Forest? 

Senator Bartierr. No, I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. Thank 
you. 

Chairman Russeuu. All right. 
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Mr. Forest. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 
Chairman Russeiu. Mr. Forest, thank you. The next witness jg 


Mrs. Wallace Streeter who will present the views of the Methodist 
Church Board of Missions. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. WALLACE STREETER, THE METHODIST 
CHURCH BOARD OF MISSIONS 


Mrs. Streeter. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
Mrs. Wallace Streeter, a resident of Washington, D.C. I represent 
the woman’s division of Christian service of “the Board of Missions 
of the Methodist Church, which is the duly elected administrative and 
policymaking body for nearly 2 million Methodist women across 
the Nation. 

The woman’s division has opposed the draft act from its beginning 
in 1940, and has consistently continued to express opposition to Uni- 
versal Military Training and peacetime conscription in any form. We 
belieye that such a continued draft policy is contrary to our democratic 
heritage and that it will undermine the way of life which this Nation 
seeks to uphold. 

The woman’s division opposes the extension of authority to induct 
under the Universal Military Training and Service Act. This oppo- 
sition is based upon three main considerations : 

1. We believe that the whole premise of this means of defense 
has ceased to have validity. The world has moved forward with an 
increasing tempo since the days when a large army of men with com- 
paratively little training for their jobs was a significant deterrent 
to enemies bent on war. The nuclear space age « we for new means 
of defense in keeping with these times. We have read with interest 

many suggestions that have been made by those « eet to be specific 
in this field and we believe that a highly trained and much smaller 
professional army secured by enlistment and paid adequately could 
replace the draft with much greater efficiency as far as actual warfare 

oes. 

We also feel that if the noncombatant tasks of the Army were done 
by civilians who were paid at wage levels comparable to those of 
other men doing similar tasks under civilian control, the needs of the 
military would “be cut down to the place where they could easily be 
met by ‘enlistment. 

It is of importance to note that Great Britain is to discontinue the 
draft next year because it finds that increased pay and special incre- 
ments have attracted enough volunteers to fill the needs. 

2. We feel great concern for the effect of continued selective service 

upon our Nation. For nearly 20 years young people have lived with 
fear and uncertainty during the formative years of their lives. The 
threat of the draft has hung over their high school and college careers 
and has worried and distracted them to the detriment of their educa- 
tion. The question of whether it was best to get the military service 
over or to wait and get as much education as possible before being 
called has been a disturbing factor in college life. 

Decisions about marriage and jobs have been complicated by the 
uncertainties of fluctuating draft requirements. 
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This element of insecurity introduced into the lives of the young 
people has been hazardous for some and good for none. Education, 
yocation and human relationships have suffered. 

As we analyze the disturbing apathy and desire to conform that 
educators are reporting from our college campuses, we believe that 
the selective service has contributed to this state of mind. 

Faced by what seems to be a self-perpetuating universal military 
service, complicated by inevitable inequalities and uncertainties, a 
hopelessness and cynicism have descended on this generation of young 
people. They have tended to find security in self-centered conformity. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that this is exactly the 
experience that educators have reported from European countries 
with universal military conscription. The development of such a cli- 
mate in our country augurs no good for the Nation. 

In addition to byproducts of this uncertainty in the lives of our 
young people, we must also evaluate the effect of actual military train- 
ing on them. Military thinking with its grim necessity of playing 
down humanitarian values in favor of the military values will prob- 
ably need to be with us as long as we continue to accept war as a 
probability. 

However, to extend this type of influence over the entire fabric of 
life in this Nation is not necessary. It has been said that a nation that 
has universal military training for a sufficient length of time finds 
that it has entered into its thinking so deeply that it is difficult to even 
consider its abandonment. . 

This danger we face now in our opinion and it is extremely im- 
portant that we analyze the situation for that before it is too late. AJ- 
ready millions of our young men have been exposed to the discipline 
which by its very nature must put war first and peacetime values sec- 
ond. Already we are too used to the situation to be much disturbed 
by it. 

The time to draw this method of securing an army to a close and 
to begin to explore better methods of meeting national defense require- 
ments is now. The very fact that inadequate hearings and hasty 
action in some quarters has begun to be a part of proceedings on this 
legislation is ominous. 

This country was settled by many who fled universal military serv- 
ice abroad out of conscientious opposition to the principle involved. 

Such training is in opposition to the historic policy of our Nation. 

To abdicate this principle now is to abandon something that has 
been deeply cherished and important in our national character. 

3. We believe that the adoption of this act would handicap our 
Nation as we pursue the vital task of finding a road toward worldwide 
enforceable disarmament. The very fact that we are not willing to 
think about alternatives to universal conscription is damaging to 
the national image in the eyes of others. 

It suggests to the rest of the world that we are not. as serious and 
hopeful as we might be about the creative demanding business of 
finding the roads toward permanent world peace. 

Chairman Russeiut. Any questions ? 

Senator Bartierr. No, thank you. 

Chairman Russet. Thank you, Mrs. Streeter. The next witness 


will be Mr. Richard Celeste, representing the National Conference 
of Methodist Youth. 
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STATEMENT OF RICHARD CELESTE, NATIONAL CONFERENCE oF 
METHODIST YOUTH 


Mr. Crerxsts. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. My name is Richard 
Celeste. My home is in Lakewood, Ohio, and I am presently a student 
at Yale University. I am here on behalf of the National Conference 
of Methodist Youth which is the organization representing the million 
and a half high school youth and college students of the Methodist 
Church. While I do not presume to speak the voice of every youth 
and student of the Methodist Church, I do speak the sentiments of 
their democratic structure which has consistently opposed the concept 
of universal military training and peacetime conscription since 1945 
through pronouncements by its legislative body and editorial comment 
in its official publication concern. 

It bears this concern because of its understanding of the Christian 
Gospel which proclaims laws of this nature to be diametrically op- 
posed to the thrust of a gospel proclaiming love and redemption as 
the way for men. 

Obviously I do not speak from an academic point of view. I am 
21 years old. I ama senior in college majoring in the field of African 
studies and expecting to graduate in June. I am physically fit and 
classified 2S.. The problems posed by the draft are real ones to me 
as they are for thousands of persons like me in my organization. I 
speak out of involvement as well as interest. 

There are obvious practical reasons for not extending the provisions 
in H.R. 2260 which would allow for the continuation of the induction 
of persons under the Universal Military Training and Service Act. 

Peacetime conscription cannot accomplish the ends for which it 
was designed: An adequately trained manpower for an adequate 
posture of national security. The tremendous advances made in 
modern war technology would seem to require for that for more 
training than is possible in a brief 2-year period of military service 
even when it is followed by reserve training. 

The rapid development of new and advanced weapons makes 
quickly obsolete the knowledge of men that have been out of service 
for a period of time. 

The best indifferent and at worst belligerent attitude of most of 
the men drafted under the present law greatly undermines the pos- 
sibilities of effective training especially in the short time that is 
available. 

Peacetime conscription is inefficient: It is too expensive for the 
end which it desires to accomplish. It is particularly important to 
recognize this in the face of our imperative need for governmental 
accounting and economizing. Our efforts and resources are chan- 
neled into the training of men who in 97 cases out of 100 will leave 
the Armed Forces as soon as their 2-year term is up. 

Draftees could scarcely contribute substantially to the highly 
trained and specialized Armed Forces which today’s world demands. 
One quarter of our military efforts is spent on men who are often 
bitter about being in and only looking forward to getting out. 

The amount of equipment damage caused each year by the inex- 
perienced trainee is enough in itself to raise serious questions about 
the efficiency of this plan. 
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Peacetime conscription is detrimental to our educational needs. 
Although not immediately relevant, compulsory ROTC at land-grant 
institutions epitomizes the UMT ideal. | ( cana 

On example of the effect of this is a friend of mine who was ineligi- 
ble for Phi Beta Kappa because his shoes weren’t shined. This is 
an admittedly extreme example, but even where ROTC is not the 
main concern, the spectre of the inevitable draft creates a strong 
academic distraction. 

It engenders a climate of uncertainty about plans for the future; 
interrupts study and work in areas considered nonessential; ties up 
crucial years in the lives of a segment of the population upon whom 
the security of our country is dependent in much more than simply 
a military sense; and, all in all, is a burdensome interruption which 
is accepted grudgingly if it can’t, in some way, be avoided. 

Over and above these practical considerations stand these ideo- 
logical concerns: 

Se cestime conscription is in fact discriminatory rather than uni- 
versal. Over half of the men who are draft age are not seeing and 
will not see military service. The present draft law picks out the 
person who is healthy (by a standard which often excludes the all- 
American football player who has a bad knee); the person who is 
not intelligent enough to pursue a college and/or professional educa- 
tion (or more likely can’t afford it) ; and the person who is (for one 
reason or another) childless. 

I might bring up a point here, my roommate who is presently 
engaged has told me he feels that this is discriminatory to the person 
who is trying to look forward to a planned parenthood. The low 
income group of our Nation is greatly favored by the present draft 
while the upper income group is considerably less affected. This is 
contrary to the law itself and the principles of our Nation. 

Peacetime conscription is an escape from responsibility on the part 
of Congress and the Armed Forces. Prof. John Galbraith, Harvard 
economist, has stated that the draft survives principally as a device 
by which we use compulsion to get young men to serve at less than the 
market rate of pay. Thus, when the salary of a general or admiral 
was increased $424 a month over previous pay (provided for by 
legislation in 1958) the earnings of a private, first class—originally 
less than $100 per month—were increased by $3 during the first 2 years. 

One canot help but be reminded of totalitarian regimes which use 
coercive powers to gain their ends instead of operating within a free 
market economy and with regard to the freedom of the individual to 
make the best. and most profitable use of his time and talents. 

The exercise of such coercive powers seems to have obscured both 
the democratic presuppositions and the economic principles of our 
Nation. 

Peacetime conscription is fundamentally opposed to the value struc- 
ture of the American way of life. We hold dear the concept that man 
was created for freedom and that in a democracy all men have the 
freedom to develop their talents and pursue uninterruptedly goals 
that are meaningful to themselves and their society. 

While citizenship obviously makes demands and freedom is never 
separated from responsibilities, to subject a citizenry to the regimenta- 
tion of an ineffective law is to seriously compromise the beliefs of a 
democracy and the ideas of this Nation. 
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Equally important, it is damaging to the individual conscript, 
and therefore to society as a whole. The present law exposes an 
unnecessary number of minds to the necessary mind of the military 
which magnifies the role of the military institution out of all propor- 
tion. For an individual to choose the military as a career anda life 
is one thing; for an individual to be forced to its discipline is quite 
another. 

The resentment of youth about to be drafted, followed by the tedi- 
ousness of useless work which so many experience, and the loss of 
personal freedom, leave their mark. 

Finally, and of supreme importance, the extension of peacetime 
conscription does nothing to suggest to the total world that we are 
seriously about the business of seeking new avenues for peace. 

It fails to acknowledge that the great issues of our day are political, 
social, and economic. And the tragedy of the failure at both points 
lies in poor public relations for a measure providing scant aid for 
national security. We lose both at the point of world opinion and 
national defense. 

We are aware that it is insufficient, as well as irresponsible, to pro- 
test. without some suggestion for alternatives. 

We do not pretend to suggest that there are easy routes to alterna- 
tives. It does seem to us that there are directions in which answers 
an be found. 

There is much evidence to support the position that a volunteer 
Armed Force of sufficient strength could be achieved. 

The Assistant Secretary of Defense for Manpower has stated: 

Enlistments are an important source of quality manpower. They have a 
further benefit of being in most instances for 3, 4, or more years, rather than 
2 years. These longer-term enlistments have substantial advantages in reduced 
turnover, reduced training loads, and increased effective use of manpower. 


As stated in the Cordiner report : 


The solution is not to draft more men to stand and look helplessly at the 
machinery. The solution is to give the men already in the Armed Forces the 
incentives to stay long enough and try hard enough to take on higher responsi- 


bilities. 

The report emphasized both the feasibility and desirability of such 
a plan and contemplated savings from it at $5.5 billion in 1960 and 
about $6.5 billion in 1962. 

It has been estimated that 80 percent of the work done by men in 
the Armed Forces does not and never will directly involve actual 
combat. Yet this work is carried on by men who meet the full physical 
qualifications for active duty. To complement the voluntary and 
more efficient fighting force it would be conceivable and most reason- 
able to hire civilians to fill these noncombat but essential posts. For 
the price of training an Army recruit ($14,000 for 2 years according 
to a figure released by the Department of the Army) qualified civilians 
could certainly be hired. 

In these directions lie great advantages. By removing the threat of 
interrupted educational, professional, and family-community life, a 
climate of sufficient security will be created to foster the depth ap- 
proach we now need to educational and social achievement. 

By discontinuing the peacetime conscription act, we will have pro- 
claimed to the world in another way our serious intention of working 
for peace. 
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We will have effected substantial savings in finance, to undergird 
other programs of a nonmilitary nature and in manpower to provide 
additional personnel for service in attacking the basic social, economic, 
and political problems at this time. 1. O¢ 

In closing let me say that I am aware that the responsibility which 
lies in your hands is enormous. Your task as a Senate committee is 
to exercise the careful deliberation on this issue that the Constitution 
envisioned on all issues. 

Because of this we know that you will not approve without careful 
examination H.R. 2260. We are particularly sure of this when the 
method which this resolution embodies strikingly resembles that which 
effected the Russian communes in the last decade. 

Speaking at a graduate economics seminar in California recently 
First Deputy Mikoyan admitted that this venture failed because 
the incentive system was lacking. Do we have to learn a lesson from 
Mr. Mikoyan ? 

H.R. 2260 would extend quantity in the place of quality; it would 
extend expediency in the place of efficiency, and above all, it would 
extend compulsion in the place of volition. 

I submit that it is your responsibility to reject this concept of our 
national security which relies so exclusively on military power. 

Unfortunately our quest for national security through peacetime 
conscription has obscured a real understanding of what our national 
security involves. In a manner not unlike the Russian attempt at 
communes, we deny those values which we seek to preserve and have 
nothing to show for it but the inadequacy of the very method to which 
we have sacrificed our values. 

At this point I would like to extend my remarks in two ways: First, 
by raising several questions of real importance which I feel did not 
not get raised in the House hearings. Unfortunately the hearings 
were in the hands of the men who had to vote on it on the floor at 
that time. 

The first question I would like to point out is this: We are all aware 
of the fact that the training of the inductee is a very costly and time- 
consuming process. 

One question which was not put to General Taylor by the House 
committee is: What. is the relative performance of the inductee as 
compared to the volunteer? What are the major kinds of jobs for 
which the inductee can qualify ? 

Another question: Statistics reveal that about a quarter of all 
volunteers for active service reenlist. 

Why do not more reenlist? What incentives would be necessary to 
retain a higher percentage of experienced men ? 

This question was not put to the military men in their testimony. 

Another question: Representative Thomas Curtis has pointed out 
to you that Seebees were able to use civilian skills in an efficient and 
economical fashion. Why can’t civilians perform clerical construc- 
tion, supply and services in the Army and in other branches of 
service ? 

General Hershey has said that one reason we must maintain the 
draft is so that we will have up-to-date Selective Service records in 
case of emergency. Is induction really necessary to maintain the 
Office of Selective Service records? 
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I would recall historically the period in 1947 and 1958 also when 
the office was maintained while induction was not being carried on 

Can there not be registration without induction ? 

And the final question: Again Representative Curtis pointed out 
yesterday that the House committee did not hear one educator testify 
Is it not essential to have some idea of the impact of the draft on the 
process of education ? 

In conclusion, I would like to make clear my personal position on 
the practical decision which you men must face. I think many of my 
fellow Methodist youth would share this sentiment. I am opposed to 
the peacetime draft both in principle and for very practical reasons, 

If it is a question of a 4-year extension or none at all, I would 
therefore stand by the latter. However, I realize that such an action 
— almost certainly not receive a favorable vote on the Senate 

oor. 

Thus, I would appeal for an intense study of the sort recommended 
by Representative Curtis. 

Since such a study would take a great deal of time and diligent 
effort, I would urge its immediate initiation. Perhaps, although I 
hope not, a 2-year extension of the draft would permit such a study 
to be pursued of necessity and at the end of this period then realistic 
and improved alternatives to this quite unsatisfactory draft law 
could be instituted. 

I would like to thank the committee for this opportunity to testify 
in opposition to H.R. 2260 and I would welcome any questions. © 

Chairman Russexz. Mr. Celeste, you have made it perfectly clear 
that you are opposed to peacetime compulsory military service. Do 
you favor compulsory military service in time of war? 

Mr. Cexeste. Yes, I do, with alernatives for people such as con- 
scientious objectors. 

Chairman Russeti. Any questions? 

Senator Bartiett. I want to corigratulate you, Mr. Celeste, for pre- 
senting your statement so effectively, and I want to congratulate your 
roommate also. I should note, Mr. Chairman, perhaps that I used 
toruna bulldozer. [Laughter. ] 

Chairman Russexx. All right, Mr. Celeste. Senator Stennis? 

Senator Srennis. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry I didn’t get to hear 
Mr. Celeste’s testimony. I am impressed here in glancing through 
part of his statement and I think it is very timely, sir, for you to 
come here and present these views. 

Mr. Cerests. Thank you very much. 

Senator Srennis. We need testimony from outside sources and 
from young men. 

Mr. Cereste. I will measure my effectiveness by the action on the 
floor. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russerz. The next witness is Prof. William Newman, 
who will represent the National Council Against Conscription. 


STATEMENT OF PROF. WILLIAM L. NEUMANN, NATIONAL COUNCIL 
AGAINST CONSCRIPTION 


Mr. Neumann. I am William Neumann, a professional historian 
and a member of the history department at Goucher College. 
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Jam speaking on behalf of the National Council Against Conscrip- 
tion, and I am pinch-hitting and I would be glad if the committee 
would accept a written statement later. _ greta. 2y: : 

In this last year an American historian digging into the archives 
of the captured German state discovered that in the spring of 1945 
a sizable section of German bureaucracies was very busy at a time 
that Russian tanks were pouring toward Berlin from the east and the 
American and British forces pouring in from the west, very busily 
engaged in estimating the paper clip requirements of the German 
forces for 1947-48. It is this same type of mentality of bureaucratic 
mentality and fixed frozen thinking that led the French during the 
1930’s to concentrate their energies on building up a massive Maginot 
line on a frontier which the Germans did not attack in any force in 
1914. I am wondering whether the proposed drive for renewal of 
conscription does not represent for the United States the same type of 
irrelevant approach to a very vital problem. 

We heard Secretary McElroy this week tell us that at the present 
time we do not have any defense against an intercontinental ballistic 
missile and we do not expect any defense in the near future. 

Is a large conscript army going to do anything to effectively prepare 
for a thermonuclear war ? 

Will anything short of expenditure of billions of dollars, not mere 
billions to get this Nation underground, do anything vital for the 
defense of the United States, at the same time, of course, coupled 
with a very aggressive diplomacy to see if the real bases of tension 
can be eliminated, 

Now, of course, the proponents of conscription do talk about the 
possibilities of limited war, or peripheral war, of brush-fire wars. 
But these possibilities are always discussed in terms of small well- 
armed, well-trained forces combating other small well-trained forces. 
If these wars go into mass armies, fighting mass armies, which means 
mass casualties, of course, the pressure to move into thermonuclear 
war will be tremendous. 

The members of this committee remember, of course, during the 
Korean war the pressure which generated both in Congress and out- 
side Congress to use thermonuclear weapons at.a time when American 
casualties were rising rapidly. We have furthermore now the state- 
ment from Mr. Khrushchev that a limited war is an impossibility. 
Whether he means it or not we don’t know, but he has made this 
statement. So it seems very difficult to find any real rational argu- 
ment that conscription, the organization of a large mass army, in 
anyway contributes to national security. On the other hand, the 
abolition of conscription at this time may, while it does not in any- 
way weaken the military position of the United States, may be a 
sort of symbolic step which would contribute to the easing of ten- 
sion, and Lord knows everyone is concerned with the easing of the 

tension between two great powers. I think that this is a place for 
Congress to show some leadership in this position. 

Tt was a great war leader in World War I, Monsieur Clemenceau, 
who said war is much too serious a business to leave to the military. 

Another great war leader, Mr. Churchill, repeated this in World 
War IJ. T think this is the role of Congress, to debate the question 
of conscription as to whether it does or does not contribute to national 
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security, and whether the abolition of conscription might be a more 
valid contribution to the world situation. 

Thank you. 

Senator Stennis. Senator Case, do you have some questions? 

Senator Casr. No questions. 

Senator Stennis. The chairman had to absent himself but on his 
behalf and on behalf of the committee we thank you for your testimony 
here this morning in coming to give us the benefit of these views, 

Do you have a written statement you wish to file / 

Mr. Neumann. I would like to submit a written statement. 

Senator Srennis. Mr. Reporter, you will insert the gentleman’s 
statement at this point. 

(The document referred to follows :) 


I am testifying in behalf of the National Council Against Conscription, an 
organization of religious, educational, farm, and labor leaders. My name is 
William L. Neumann; I am a professional historian and professor of history 
at Goucher College. 

An American historian who was recently examining the captured records of 
the Nazi Government of Germany discovered an amusing but characteristie 
example of bureaucratic foresight. In the late spring of 1945, while Russian 
tanks thundered toward Berlin and American tanks toward the Elbe, a section of 
the German planning organization busied itself in working out the merit require- 
ments needed to supply the Government offices with paper clips for 1946. They 
continued at this task until the invading armies drove them from their desks. 
It was this same type of bureaucratic mind which led the French Government 
in the 1930’s to pour their major military energies into building a magnificent 
fortification, the Maginot line, along a frontier which the Germans had not 
attacked heavily in 1914 and were to bypass completely in 1940. 

It is in large part this same rigidity, this lack of contact with harsh realties, 
which leads the Pentagon bureaucracy in 1959 to call for the extension of the 
Universal Military Training and Service Act. National security is indeed threat- 
ened, but the conscripting of hundreds of thousands of young men to be trained 
for 2 years in the rudiments of World War II warfare in no way diminishes 
that threat. Secretary of Defense Neil H. McElroy, in his testimony of March 
2, 1959, before the House Committee on Science and Astronautics, admitted that 
the United States has not now, nor will have in the next few years, any effective 
defense against long-range missiles bearing thermonuclear warheads. The Sec- 
retary went further to warn that even the future development of an antimissile 
would give no assurance that more than a modest number of attacking enemy 
missiles would be knocked down. 

This is the reality which the Pentagon seems unwilling to face and which no 
millions of massed marching men can affect. The United States has only two 
choices in its quest for national security. The first is the development of a 
dynamic diplomacy which can through negotiation promise to remove the major 
causes of Russian-American tension and with the elimination of causes remove 
the threat of war. The alternative is to expend hundreds of billions of dollars, 
not just millions, to provide this Nation with deep underground shelters, complete 
with food and drink for months, and with air supplies which can remain free 
from the deadly radioactive dusts which will sweep the earth in the wake of 
thermonuclear war. 

There are those military experts who continue to hold nostalgic hopes for the 
possibility of fighting “limited wars” with conventional weapons. There may even 
be those who hope that the massed cavalry charge is not a thing of the past. 
But the proponents of “limited wars” do not claim that these conflicts will be 
fought between large conscript armies. In this event there would also be large 
casualty lists and in any war in which the casualty rate is high the pressure 
will be great on the nations involved to attempt to end the war by the use of 
thermonuclear weapons. One need only recall the rising pressure in the United 
States to use the atomic bomb to bring to an end the bloody sacrifices of the 
Korean war. The proponents of “limited wars” must also heed the warning of 


Mr. Khrushchev that any Russian-American war will become a thermonuclear 
war. 
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The civilian leadership of the United States must understand that it is war 
and the preparations for war which now provide the major threat to national 
security. .War is the enemy. Strontium 90, the deadly byproduct of nuclear 
fission, knows no national boundaries and the Russians have made no boasts 
about possessing “clean bombs.” Already the results of the Russo-British- 
American bomb tests have sent samples of the Minnesota wheat crop above the 
permissible level of radioactivity. Even if there are no further bomb tests this 
threat to human life will increase in intensity until 1970 when the major portions 
of atomic dust will have settled to earth. No amount of conscripts manning 
rifles, tanks, bazookas, or antiaircraft guns will in anyway diminish the danger 
to the health of the present and future generations of Americans which prepara- 
tions for war have already created. 

A distinguished Columbia University scholar, C. Wright Mills, has pointed out 
in a brilliant book, ‘“‘The Causes of World War III,” that what passes for realism 
today is really “crackpot realism.” The Pentagon which prides itself on its 
“realistic approach” to national security finds itself trying to cope with a 1959 
threat to the Nation with 19389 techniques. In a world in which there is ample 
testimony from military experts from President Eisenhower downward that wars 
can no longer be “won” in the traditional sense, national security must be sought 
in a program of diplomacy which will provide security to both Russians and 
Americans and to the peoples in between. 

The abolition of the Universal Military Training and Service Act would in no 
way weaken the military position of the United States and might well be a 
powerful move in setting American foreign relations on a new course. It would 
be viewed as a symbol of America’s peaceful intentions throughout a now sus- 
picious world. It would confront the Soviet Union with an action difficult to 
dismiss as propaganda. Followed by a policy of patient, continuous negotiation 
it would begin the process of achieving peace between the great powers. 

It was a great French World War I leader, Premier Georges Clemenceau, who 
said that war was too serious a business to leave to the military. War and 
military policy have become an even,more serious business in 1959. Congress has 
the responsibility and authority to reject the myopic view of the Pentagon and 
to deal with American military policy in terms of present realities. 


Senator Stennis. With the thanks of the committee, we appre- 
clate your appearance. 

Mr. Stuart Langton, United Christian Youth Movement. Come 
around, Mr. Langton. 

Mr. Langton, I see you have a prepared statement here which is 
certainly a good idea. 

You may read your statement or you may place it in the record and 
then emphasize the high points if you wish. 


STATEMENT OF STUART LANGTON ON BEHALF OF UNITED 
CHRISTIAN YOUTH MOVEMENT 


Mr. Laneron. In consideration of the time and the fact that there 
are other people who would like to testify, I will be in Washington 
tomorrow morning and will be able to be here. 

Senator Stennis. That is very kind of you. We will just drive 
right on through here. Just have a seat. Do you wish to put your 
statement in the record ? 

Mr. Laneton. Yes, and I would like to read it, sir. 

Senator Stennis. You have that choice. You may proceed. 

Mr. Laneron. Before I turn to my prepared testimony, sir, I would 
like to indicate that I believe that young people across this Nation 
are opposed to the draft. This is not just rebellion on the part of 
young people but it is well-founded. I would like to quote a statistic. 
— Stennis. You do not have to but you may sit down if you 
Wish. 
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Mr. Laneton. This was taken by the Youth Research Institute pub- 
lished December 4, 1958, in the Des Moines, Iowa, Tribune. Young 
people were asked how they felt about the draft: “Do you think that 
the draft should be discontinued?” and 74 percent of the young men 
interviewed indicated that they thought that it should be continued, 

Then asked: “Dou you think that the pay scale should be raised to 
attract professionals?” The answer was 81 percent of the boys said 
“Vas,” 

Then the third question was: “Would you consider making the sery- 
ice a career?” Some 32 percent of the young men said “Yes,” indicat- 
ing that they would join the service and make it their career if it was 
a lucrative and appealing thing. 

Now I would like to turn to my prepared statement. My name is 
Stuart Langton. I am the national chairman of the United Christian 
Youth Movement, a semiautonomous unit related to the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in the United States of America, 
but in its own right representing the youth fellowships of 30 major 
national denominations and serving well over 10 million young people 
all across the country. 

Today we speak on behalf of our constituent youth fellowships. 

Mr. Celeste has spoken on behalf of one of them, the National Con- 
ference of Methodist Youth. Our general mandate to represent our 
constituency on the issues before this committee can be well docu- 
mented by official actions taken and reaffirmed over a period of 15 
years. 

As indicated by testimony before this and other committees of the 
Congress in 1948, 1950, 1952, and 1955, the United Christian Youth 
Movement, on the unanimous vote of its constituent communions, is 
unalterably opposed to the principle of permanent peacetime con- 
scription as repugnant to the ideals of democracy and contrary to the 
way of love and reconciliation which is at the heart of our Christian 
faith. 

While we recognize that the Universal Military Training and Serv- 
ice Act is not presently before this committee for consideration, legis- 
lation to extend its drafting provisions naturally raises all the basic 
questions which were discussed at the time that act was passed. 

The seeming haste with which these hearings have been called, and 
the proposal to provide for a 4-year extension at this time, suggest to 
some of us that we have good reason to be concerned that the idea of 
permanent peacetime conscription not be established by cursory piece- 
meal legislation. 


OUR UNDERSTANDING OF THE MILITARY SITUATION 


We recognize that we are not experts on military matters. On the 
other hand, testimony which spoke only to religious principles and 
convictions might be discounted by some as being idealistic and un- 
related to the facts of life. The committee will appreciate that we are 
trying to deal with military considerations as we understand them. 

American Christian youth recognize that national security is a legit- 
imate and necessary concern of our Government. There would be 
some differences of opinion in our consistency on the best means to 
secure true security, but one conviction would stand clear. True and 
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ltimate security can never be comprehended in purely military terms. 

Nevertheless, to the degree that military strength may be a com- 
ponent of some forms of national security we believe the present and 
roposed legislation is open to serious question. 

1. It is not universal in its operation. When only about 125,000 
out of nearly 2 million eligibles are involved in this universal obliga- 
tion, an obvious element of discrimination must be faced. Those 
intelligent enough or affluent enough to continue formal education, 
those who marry early and have young children, those who enter 
certain professions—all these may find themselves deferred or exempt. 
Actually and increasingly the draft catches a larger percentage of 
those intellectually, socially or financially unable to escape it—which 
does not reflect well on its democratic administration nor portend well 
for the armed services which attempt to build national security out 
of slim second pickings. 

9. It is not a ani investment of the taxpayers’ money. In 1953 
the Defense Department estimated it cost $11,000 per man to train 
these inductees. This figure is undoubtedly low for present com- 
putations but it nonetheless suggests a tremendous drain on the mili- 
tary budget without commensurate return. 

Only about 3 percent of the draftees reenlist as contrasted with 
about 25 or 30 percent of the volunteers. That means that almost a 
billion dollars in trained manpower is lost each year in the person of 
those who leave service and need to be replaced. A program making 
career service attractive enough to hold these men would likely be 
attractive enough to get them to volunteer in the first place, makin 
a draft unnecessary. That billion dollars could mean an sdditionsl 
$500 to each man now in military service, each year, at no additional 
cost to the taxpayer. 

3. It is not adequate to our modern military needs. While militar 
minds are concerned over the possible need to face small wars as well 
as large ones, it still seems to be clear that tactical and strategic atomic 
weapons coupled with long-range missiles make the large military 
formations of the past obsolete. If our need is largely for a fairly 
manageable, highly competent, extremely well-trained force of tech- 
nicians, it is clear we neither get them nor hold them through the draft 
system. 

The most competent scientific and engineering students are rightly 
deferred or exempted. The persons we do draft and train as special- 
ists are soon lost to the service. Even granting time for mobilization 
in any future emergency, the obsolescence of weapons as well as of 
trained manpower would make costly, time-consuming retraining 
necessary. As Gen. Curtis E. LeMay pointed out during the House 
Armed Services Committee hearings on this issue, an all-out nuclear 
war would last only 2 or 3 days and would be fought almost entirely 
by men in uniform when it began. 

Therefore, a career-service technical force would be more capable of 
providing the backbone of military national security than a revolving- 
door collection of personnel in various stages of readiness working 
under poor motivation. When young men are poorly motivated and 
forced by induction to serve in the Armed Forces, it is known they 
are often bitter and antagonistic and often make poor soldiers. 
37396599 
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4. It is misleading to our military leaders, our people, and other 
nations. The military must learn to think in terms of the futur 
rather than the past. Large standing forces promote an illusion of 
strength that can dangerously mislead us regarding our true posture. 
Large standing forces seem to many always like a declaration of 
aggressive intent or potential, a misappre shension of our motives that 
we want neither our friends or enemies to have. 


OUR MORAL AND SPIRITUAL CONCERNS 


The democratic ideal, founded in the religious concept of the worth 
of each individual, makes individual choice and freedom of action a 
part of our priceless heritage. Every pressure which chips away at 
a person’s right to decide for himself the w ays in which he can or will 
best serve his society, by that much lessens our corporate freedom and 
undermines the roots of our national spirit and purpose. 

We believe that matters pertaining to a person’s individual moral 
code and practice (the bearing of arms, the possibility of killing or 
being killed) or to his individual vocational choice (career service, 
milit: iry science, humanitarian social service, etc.) are and should 
continue to be outside the purview of any government so long as the 
individual, in the exercise of his own rights, is respective of the rights 
of others. 

We are concerned that the continued tacit assumption of the right 
to draft, men into military service in peacetime will tend to cre ate an 
atmosphere in which Government will be permitted to increasingly 
invade the private lives of its citizens to the end that man will serve 
the state rather than the state serving man, or help to create an over- 
bearing military system and attitude which will increasingly dominate 
our national life and, if the lessons of history ring true, lead to our 
downfall and decay. 

We feel that the unsettling effects of the draft have already taken a 
heavy toll from our true posture of security. A nation is only as 
strong as the fabric of its life. By interrupting educational plans 
and career training, the draft has deprived our society of countless 
numbers of the trained persons it needs to continue healthy and 
growing. 

By disr upting job possibilities for young people, the draft has con- 
tributed directly to idleness, temptation, and delinquency for many. 
By upsetting life plans and throwing the future into confusion, the 
draft and the general military atmosphere have tended to lead young 
people to feel that stability is an illusion and life pleasures need to be 

taken all at once lest they be missed entirely, with consequent weaken- 
ing of our moral standards. 

We are convinced that a continuing reliance on military means and 
military strength as the major avenue to national security is futile 
and most likely will lead to national destruction. 

We see clearly that arms races, especially in a day of “ultimate 
weapons,” are futile, wild-goose chases and an open invitation to 
catastrophe. 

We know that armed existence in a hostile world is untenable even 
if our national policy or national spirit could abide such an option. 
We understand our future hope for peace with justice and security to 
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be inescapably linked with the legitimate hopes for peace with justice 
and security of all other peoples of the world. 

We call upon our Government, before it is too late, to wake up to 
the fact that the world cannot be coerced militarily and economically 
into loving us or living with us as friends; to see the truth that the 
world cannot continue half slave, half free nor can it be at peace half 
hungry and ill-clad, half wallowing in surpluses. 

We pray our leaders may see the folly, the trap, the dead end in 
their fixation on shining military hardware which blinds them to 
the fact that peace iuust be waged as hard and as expensively as war 
ever has been—or it will not be enough. 


OUR OWN INVOLVEMENT 


Let it be clear that we are not calling our Government to hard 
choices or expensive alternatives we are not prepared to accept for 
ourselves. 

Our young people are vitally concerned about international affairs 
and are deeply involved in efforts to build understanding and good 
will. 

Hundreds of them pay their own way and give of their time and 
energies in work projects of reconstruction and relief around the 
world. 

The work camp program is a voluntary service that has contributed 
to better understanding, welfaye, and peace among many nations 
and peoples. Thousands of young people are involved in various 

rograms of exchange and visitation. 

Literally millions of them give generously to funds for direct relief 
of critical need in all corners of this earth. Many thousands are 
seriously preparing for lifetime careers in social service, missionary 
work, international relations, and foreign or diplomatic service in an 
effort to make a positive contribution to world understanding. 

These things our young people do voluntarily, without any com- 
pulsion save their personal concern for the world and its need. 

They believe these efforts do more to promote true peace and there- 
fore true national security than any draft legislation now or ever be- 
fore this committee. 

How much more would they do, and countless others of them and 
adults as well, if the Government were to creatively forsake its old 
reliance on military might and launch out on a bold new venture of 
world peace and reconciliation designed not to frighten the world 
but to serve it. 

It is our belief that if, in contrast to a program of military con- 

scription, the Government were to establish a voluntary program, 
roviding opportunities for peaceful constructive service for better 
ealth, education, and welfare, taking into consideration some of 
these suggestions that were made this morning, then large numbers of 
men and women would be anxious to serve their Nation in this posi- 
tive way and make a more lasting contribution to the long-range se- 
curity and peace of our Nation and the world. 

Before you dismiss all this as visionary, we would point out in 
closing that it is high time, at the middle of the 20th century that 
We stopped trying to deal with 21st century problems with 18th cen- 
tury concepts or programs. 

Thank you, sir. 
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Senator Stennis. I think you have a very good statement here in- 
deed. I am glad to know that more of you are thinking on this vita] 
matter, more of our young men who are willing to come here and 
testify. 

Your last paragraph about the need for new approaches and putting 
young people into constructive programs, I think that that is one of 
the big questions before our country, how we are going to do that, | 
would like to see more of those that have the attitude you have on 
it in positions to carry it out. : 

Senator Case, do you have any questions or any observations? 

Senator Case. Mr. Chairman, just a couple of questions. Mr, 
Langton, has your group or the groups you represent made any sur- 
vey to determine the response of young people if they had an oppor- 
tunity to serve in a voluntary way in these constructive programs you 
suggest ? 

Mr. Laneron. Yes. We are in contact with most all of our young 
people who do serve in these things, and the attitude is a very positive 
one. In the first place, they choose to take part and participate in 
these projects beforehand, and they feel that this is a wonderful 
experience in bringing better understanding among peoples of various 
backgrounds. 

Senator Case. What suggestion would you have, if any, for pro- 
viding the men that are necessary to maintain a military establish- 
ment ? 

Mr. Laneron. Sir, I believe if the program were appealing enough, 
and I think that the Air Force and Navy programs are appealing 
because they do have enough men who enlist and they don’t need to 
use the draft—it seems to me if the Army could create a program 
that was a bit more attractive, that perhaps more young men would 
feel that they would like to participate. The first scope of that survey 
that was made indicates that 32 percent of young men interviewed 
said that they would make the service their career 1f it was appealing 
enough. 

Senator Case. If appealing enough, what kind of appeals would it 
have to have to be appealing enough ? 

Mr. Laneron. First, sir, I think that it would have to have more 
of a financial appeal, and I appreciate that this committee in the past 
has tried to do this. I think that we need to continue efforts to do so. 
I think providing opportunities for financial gains in the service as 
well as educational things, more travel, this type of thing certainly is 
an inducement to any young man to become a part of the service. 

And if he feels that in the services somehow contributing to a last- 
ing peaceful contribution to his society, I feel that he would feel that 
this would be much more appealing than belonging to a military 
establishment that is only protecting and is being a destructive threat 
in the world. 

Senator Casr. Do you think it is possible to have a military estab- 
lishment and not have some units that have to do some of the more 
menial, less glamorous tasks ? 

Mr. Laneton. No, sir; I believe that those tasks must be done also, 
and I believe that there are men who do volunteer and who do do 
these tasks and enjoy doing them. 

Senator Case. Do you think they would volunteer for these less 
attractive tasks? 
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Mr. Laneron. Well, apparently some are and some men do volun- 
teer and they do do these tasks, and from every indication it seems 
that perhaps they don’t mind doing them. 

Senator Case. You referred to the Air Force and the Navy as get- 
ting their men to volunteer. ' bey 

Do you think that any substantial portion of the men who join the 
Navy or the Air Force do so as a matter of choice because they fear if 
they do not they will be drafted and go into the Army ? 

Mr. Laneron. Sir, that is a difficult value judgment to make, and I 
have heard some people say this and I have heard other people contra- 
dict it. 

I think that there are many young men, and I know of many of my 
friends who do join the Air Force and the Navy who feel that this is 
a real career for them and they could have a real place in these two 
branches of the service, and they don’t do it because they fear the draft. 
They feel that this is a good opportunity for them. 

Senator Stennis. Did you say they do not join because they fear 
the draft ¢ 

Mr. Lancron. I am not sure if any do fear the draft. I suspect 
there might be some. This is a difficult value judgment to say one 
way or the other. But I do feel that many young men join because 
they see this as an opportunity for them and not because they fear the 
draft. 

Senator Case. Of course, it is a matter of terminology in saying 
they fear the draft or whether they regard these as more attractive. 
Possibly the Navy and the Air Force seem to offer them a more attrac- 
tive service if they think it is a question of taking one of the three. 

Mr. Laneron. [am not sure I understand your question, sir. 

Senator Case. You suggested that you thought that there would be 
more volunteering if the services were made more attractive. And I 
am suggesting that possibly they regard the Navy or the Air Force 
as more attractive than the Army, and I wonder if part of the volun- 
tering for the Air Force and the Navy is not because they regard it as 
the best of the choices before them ? 

Mr. Laneron. I believe this is so, sir. If I was to enlist tomorrow, 
Ibelieve that I would decide to join one of these services. 

Senator Case. How old are you? 

Mr. Lanearon. I am 20, sir. 

Senator Casz. You registered at 18 or 18 and a half? 

Mr. Laneton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Casr. Are you going to school now ? 

Mr. Laneron. I am a student at Boston University. I am another 
citizen of Massachusetts, sir. 

Senator Casr. If you don’t want to answer this question, don’t, 
because I am not seeking to embarrass you in any way, but I was just 
wondering as a personal matter if you could give us the benefit of how 
you regard the situation for yourself. Do you contemplate entering 
the service when you complete college 

Mr. Laneron. Sir, this has been a very difficult question for me as I 
am sure it has been for countless hundreds and thousands of young 
people across the country. I myself am now in the process of being 
classified as 1-A, which means that I will participate in the service and 
I can be drafted tomorrow. I have now continued to seek my educa- 
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tion and finish it. I hope to go to seminary and then get my Ph. p, 
after that. 

In case of war, sir, I would enlist as a chaplain. Does that answer 
your question ? 

Senator Casr. Yes, it does and I appreciate your frank answer. 
As I say I was not trying to embarrass you or make this personal 
except to illustrate this problem, and it is a real personal problem with 
every young man who is in college or who is in the process of getting 
an education. Some young people have more definite thoughts as to 
their educational program than others. 

Would it improve the Selective Service Act if the age for registra- 
tion were changed, in your judgment, making it 19 rather than 1814? 
Mr. Laneron. I believe 18 is a good age for registration, sir. ~ 

Senator Casr. You think it is a good age for registration? 

Mr. Laneton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Casr. Do the young men as you know them regard the 
period of Reserve liability after service as any particular encumbrance 
in their plans? 

Mr. Laneron. I can only speak personally here, sir, and the young 
men that I know feel that it is an obligation for them and often they 
do resent having to spend so much time each week or each month and 
each summer in Reserve units, and they feel that a lot of these are 
motions that they are sorry that they have to go through, and they 
have difficulty understanding how this contributes to national security. 

Senator Case. The observation has been made to me that some young 
men feel it is sort of a double jeopardy. That if they serve 2 years 
in the service and then have the Reserve liability, that they have a 
greater likelihood of being called upon if reservists are needed than 
those who are not trained. The suggestion has been made to me that 
there would be a feeling that it was fairer if those who served 2 years 
or whatever the time might be, if there, their liability could be re- 
garded as discharged then, and further, that if those who are to have 
a Reserve liability could have a shorter period of initial service, and 
then carry the Reserve liability over a longer period of time, that it 
would tend to equalize the responsibility and avert the demand, so 
tospeak. Have you any comment on that? 

Mr. Laneton. That might be true, sir, as I have mentioned in my 
testimony, the problem with the Reserve is that it leaves men in various 
stages of readiness, and as General LeMay has pointed out to the 
House, that in any sort of a war that we might have today, that then 
it would be fought most entirely by those already in the Armed Forces 
full time, and this would last for a period of 2 or 3 days. 

Senator Case. Either those in full time or those subject to immedi- 
ate call such asa National Guard unit? 

Mr. Lanerton. I believe he indicated those full time. 

Senator Case: Do you have any suggestions for the amendment of 
the act in connection with its extension ? 

Mr. Laneron. No specific words to put before you, but only these, 
I guess. 

Senator Casr. Your general philosophy that we ought to engage in 
more constructive tasks and not depend so much on the military ap- 
proach in solving world problems, that is excellent, but we do have 
the problem here of a bill having been passed by the House which 
proposes to extend the draft and all it does is to change the dates 
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and extend the 4 years as it is. But you have probably pointed out 
that then it raises the question of the provisions of the act. This is 
the time to propose amendments if we are going to have the act 
amended. 

Mr. Laneron. Well, sir, of course as I have indicated, it would 
make our constituents feel very happy if the act was not passed. How- 
ever, if it is passed as overwhelmingly as it was in the House, it would 
seem to us that certainly we would want to do one thing which is to 
study this whole area more closely than we have in the past or give it 
more time and more true consideration, not be influenced as greatly 
by our military concerns as we have been in the past, to look into these 
kinds of things. 

In the House of Representatives, Representative Wolf introduced a 
pill which would extend this for 2 years and he proposed a study 
committee of Members of the House and the Senate to look into this, 
and I think that this was an admirable suggestion, to begin to get to 
the real roots of the problem and also to maintain adequate defense 
needs, as this committee and the House apparently sees it. 

Senator Case. You don’t have any specific suggestions then for 
amendment of the act in its extension, whether for 2 years, 1 year or 4 
years ¢ 
* Mr. Laneton. I hope that it will be defeated. 

Senator Casr. You may hope that but under the present situa- 
tion with as many tension points as there are in the world, I think 
that the likelihood of its being defeated are practically nil. 

Mr. Lanctron. Then I would hope that there would be provisions for 
young men to enter teaching and these other things as we have indi- 
cated. 

Senator Case. You see we are confronted with the fact that the act 
will expire in 2 months. We are about to go perhaps into a summit 
conference or a conference of Foreign Ministers on the Berlin situa- 
tion. I can’t believe, being realistic about it, that there will be any 
defeat of the legislation. I don’t think that a majority of the Senate 
would say to the President or the Secretary of State “You go into 
these conferences facing the fact that we have voted to discontinue 
the Selective Service Act.” They would feel we were disarming them 
and weakening their position in the conference. So the only practical 
choice that we have here now is to extend the act either as it is or with 
some modifications, and if you have any specific suggestions for that, 
I would certainly be glad to receive them. 

Mr. Laneron. In view of these things, sir, I believe that one of 
the great needs is to get a better understanding of this and to look into 
it much more deeply than we have, to have more Members of the Con- 
gress look at it and to arouse more civilian concern and interest in the 
matter. 

I would think that a good suggestion would be if this is passed, 
to have a study committee consider this as was suggested in the House 
and as I have mentioned before, which would consider views of groups 
such as myself as well as military groups which do disagree on this 
matter. 

But it would provide for a committee that would look into it much 
more concretely and would come out with some specific suggestions. 

Senator Case. Thank you very much. 
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Chairman RussELt. We are glad to receive your testimony, Mr. 
Langton. The next witness will be Mrs. William E. Brainard of the 
Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom. 


Have a seat, Mrs. Brainard. You may proceed with your state. 
ment. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. WILLIAM E. BRAINARD, WOMEN’S INTER. 
NATIONAL LEAGUE FOR PEACE AND FREEDOM, ACCOMPANTED 
BY ANNA LEE STEWART 


Mrs, Brarnarp. I am Mrs. William E. Brainard, of Providence 
Road, Towson,Md. Iam here today representing the Women’s Inter- 
national League for Peace and Freedom, U.S. section. 

This international organization was founded in 1915 with Jane 
Addams as its first president. Throughout its history it has main- 
tained a policy and program consistent with its purpose to work by 
nonviolent means for the establishment throughout the world of those 
political, economic, social, and psychological conditions which can 
assure peace and freedom. 

I thank you for this opportunity to express the testimony of this 
organization. 

The league has always opposed peacetime conscription which jis 
inconsistent to American traditions. It is tolerated by public opinion 
only when people are satisfied that the draft is necessary and that 
it is being carried out in a way that is scrupulously fair. 

Millions of Americans today are not satisfied on either of these 
points. Others can present, with good evidence, reasons for opposing 
the extension of the draft based on its inefficiency, wastefulness, and 
discriminatory practices (as so ably outlined in the Nation’s Business 
published by the chamber of commerce, November 1958). 

We recognize these reasons and share these concerns, but the league 
believes that there are even more serious reasons for opposing the 
extension of the draft and any form of universal, compulsory, mili- 
tary training. 

Furthermore, the league, first and foremost, is convinced that basic 
problems of the world are not susceptible to military solutions and 
believes that compulsory military training undermines our basic 
democratic tradition by interfering with the individual liberties of 
young citizens and indoctrinates them with a military approach to 
problems. 

We believe that the extension of the draft will not contribute to the 
strength of our Nation but will weaken it, not only by its effect on 
our young people, and on our American society, but also by the likeli- 
hood of its endangering world peace. 

It encourages them to do only what they are compelled to do, make 
them become expert at letting George do it. This weakens the moral 
fiber of our Nation and our whole American society as well as I think 
endangering world peace. Initiative and independent thinking have 
been the source, the pride, and the strength of our country’s develop- 
ment as a great democracy. The great asset of the American people 
in the past has been their pioneering spirit and their ability to make 
creative responses to new situations. 
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We believe that compulsory military training, instead of strength- 
ening our people, weakens our moral fiber. Moreover, putting our 
young citizens under the control of the military power of the Gov- 
ernment interferes with the individual liberties and basic freedoms of 
a people traditionally opposed to such infringements of their demo- 
cratic rights. ‘Twenty-five percent of college students are veterans; 
then there are the ROTC students and their families. 

The reason so many people accept unquestioningly peacetime con- 
scription in a democracy is that the powerful military agencies have 
convinced them of its necessity. There has been evidence of the tre- 
mendous growth of the military in many phases of American life: 
in its influence on foreign policy; in lessened civilian control of 
Armed Forces; in placement of military officers in key posts in the 
Department of State; and in its influence on mass consciousness made 
possible by propaganda through the press, motion pictures, radio and 
television. 

So thoroughly have these resources been used that the mass mind 
today accepts this military culture with little organized protest. This 
would have been unthinkable 50 or even 20 years age when citizens 
more generally recognized that peacetime conscription and democracy 
are incompatible. 

But the mass mind has been persuaded that we have just one prob- 
jem: a military enemy, and that there is just one answer: the military 
answer. 

Young people have been persuaded that they owe just one kind of 
service to their country: military service. No people can turn the 
important decisions of life and national policy over to its military 
forces without the danger of control by them. 

It is time to start reversing that trend in our country ; one such step 
would be the ending of the draft and of compulsory military service. 
The Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom believes 
that ending the peacetime draft could help ease international tension, 
sromote political settlements and disarmament agreements, and re- 
— men and resources to concentrate on the real needs of the world’s 
people. 

What we need in the United States of America is not a conformity 
of thinking molded by the military authorities, but constant oppor- 
tunities for free choices and free discussions. We need an under- 
standing of what the real problems of the world are and opportunities 
to discover new and better ways of meeting these problems. 


WHERE THE RESPONSIBILITY LIES 


If you think this is conjuring up a mythical concern, and if you 
think there is no danger in the growing power of the military in this 
country, ask yourself whether or not Congress agrees too quickly with 
the Pentagon’s demands. A Senator, independent in his thinking in 
some areas, when questioned recently about the extension of the draft, 
replied that he took without question the recommendation of the 
Defense Department. 

_As a citizen in a democracy, we expect our representatives to ques- 
tion any department of the executive branch. Some Congressmen are 
Irritated by the exercise of its constitutional power by the Supreme 
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Court. Why are they not alarmed by the more overwhelming use of 
power by the Pentagon ? 

We recognize that it is not the purpose of the Defense Department 
to be concerned primarily with weighing individual rights and our 
traditional freedoms against the Nation’s security—as they see it~ 
but it cannot abdicate its responsibility for the impact on society of 
the policies and practices. 

When the Pentagon gets so absorbed, however, in its military de- 
fense job and its own power that it fails to see what kind of totali- 
tarian, controlled society we are becoming, then it becomes the respon- 
sibility of civilian leaders, Members of Congress, committees such as 
this, to recognize the dangers and to see the needs of the country—and 
of the world as a whole—and in perspective. It is time to question, 
not to endorse, its proposals. 

What is so serious about this situation ¢ 

The fact is that the problems of the world are not military problems 
at all. Look at Asia: The problem we have been facing, and still 
face in Asia is the result of a revolt against imperialism, hunger, pov- 
erty, ignorance, and against inequality. 

The problem is not one of stopping these revolts but of resolving 
them with democratic methods and solutions. This is essentially a 
political, economic, and educational task rather than a military one. 

It is becoming increasingly clear that the United States must try to 
forestall the economic dissatisfaction and political dissatisfaction that 
led to armed uprising rather than wait for possible military action. 

The new democracy of India is struggling with gigantic problems: 
Literacy, disease, food supplies, industrialization, as well as com- 
munism. Helping India meet the needs of her people will do more 
to solve the problems we face in Asia, including the defeat of com- 
munism, than any military proposals or program of conscription. 
Whether we look at the Middle East or the Berlin crisis, it becomes 
apparent that the solutions to the underlying problems lie in the 
nonmilitary sphere. 

Certainly if we are to keep the friendship of Latin American and 
of African countries, we need far more than military preparedness, 
programs, and methods. 

President Eisenhower in his November 10, 1958, speech before the 
Colombo Plan Conference in Seattle, emphasized that the purpose 
of the United States is to support world economic growth in our 
common struggles against human want and human suffering. 

We can’t win the hearts and minds of people by bayonets or bombs. 

As Vice Presiden Nixon said on January 27, 1959— 





We can be the strongest military power in the world and still lose the struggle 
for the world without a missile being launched if we don’t have the vision— 


to understand the basic economic and political problems, and seek 
their solution. 

Many civilian leaders of our country appreciate that we must dem- 
onstrate what democracy and brotherhood really mean; that the 
present emphasis on military solutions is unrealistic and shortsighted. 

There is another reason the emphasis of our Nation on a military 
solution fails to build peace and freedom. Such stress on military 
force keeps other countries from understanding our real desire for 
peace. 
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It isn’t a question of the motives of U.S. foreign policy, but the im- 
plementation ; the methods we use made us appear warlike rather than 
peace loving. — Ihe United States has an opportunity to exert real 
world leadership. 

Discontinuation of the draft here could be followed by American 
efforts for the international abolition of conscription. In the midst 
of a prolonged cold war, without more clear-cut affirmative acts for 
peace, it is hard for either side to convince the other that it really 
wants peace. : f t 

Ending the peacetime draft could help ease international tensions, 
promote political settlements and disarmament agreements, and release 
men and resources to help concentrate on the real needs of the world’s 
people. 

Isthere a constructive alternative ? 

Of course there is. Victor Reuther, testifying before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee in April 1958 said : 

The more young Americans we can make available throughout the world as 
technical missionaries with slide rules, with medical kits, with textbooks, to 
fight communism on a positive basis, the fewer young Americans we will need 
to send with guns and flamethrowers to fight on the battlefields of the world. 

He called on the Senate to establish a system of scholarships which 
would give 100,000 of our most promising graduates opportunity of 
joining an “enlistment for peace.” 

These young volunteers for peace, trained in the languages, cultures, 
and technical skills required, avould constitute a human reserve from 
which the United Nations and the underdeveloped areas could draw 
in fighting hunger, ignorance, and disease. 

Does this seem too radical a departure from the concept of conscript 
service? It would give to the youth an opportunity to develop a 
sense of moral adventure, initiative, achievement in helping create for 
others as well as themselves a real security based on peace, freedom, 
and justice for all. 

The Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom de- 
plores the speed with which the House passed the extension of the 
draft. There was inadequate notice of the hearings, inadequate time 
for hearing all points of view, and inadequate time for debate on the 
floor on an issue which so vitally affects the American people as well 
asthe U.S. national policy. 

The league urges the Senate, as the weightier, more deliberative 
body, to allow ample time to consider all points of view, as well as 
time for full debate of the issue on the floor of the Senate. 

Jane Addams, whose 100th anniversary we anticipate celebrating 
in 1960, has put it well: 

What, after all, has maintained the human race on this old globe, despite all 
the calamities of nature and all the tragic failure of mankind, if not faith in 
hew possibilities and courage to advocate them? 

I might like to add a few words with reference to the two young 
men who testified here this morning. I have three grown sons, 
students, who would concur with Mr. Celeste from Yale. They are 
very anxious to be of service to their country and to the world and they 
would like an opportunity to do constructive work meeting the needs 
of people. 

Chairman Russex. I can assure you, as far as I am concerned, that 
I will try to see that everyone has the fullest opportunity to debate 
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on this bill on the floor of the Senate as you advocate, Mrs. Brainard. 
This is the International League for Peace and Freedom. You repre. 
sent the U.S. section, and do you have sections in many other countries? 

Mrs. Brarnarp. Yes. 

Mrs. Stewart. We have members and sections in 42 countries. Our 
newest branch is in Ghana. We have a section in India, one in Israel] 
Japan, the Scandinavian countries, European countries, Great Britain, 
Canada, and members in Latin America. , 

Chairman Russet. Have you been able to get into the Soviet Union 
with a section ? 

Mrs. Stewart. No totalitarian country would permit this organj- 
zation. We believe in the democratic process of the right of the 
citizen to speak out and the responsibility of the citizen to speak out 
in support of good policies and to criticize or offer constructive alter- 
natives to the others and I think no totalitarian state would welcome 
the vigor with which we work. 

Chairman Russe. So often witnesses like you and Mrs. Brainard 
come here and present a viewpoint that is very tempting. You present 
a program that has great appeal to us but we are presented it uni- 
laterally. For that reason I thought maybe we might be able to get 
behind the Iron Curtain and bring about some understanding, but let 
us follow our natural bent in preferences and do away with all the 
Military Establishments and vote all the money spent on it to im- 
proving the lot of mankind. 

Mrs. Srewart. I should say, Senator, we do have some members 
in Czechoslovakia, and have had in Poland, though not active branches 
because of the kind of government they have at present. But I would 
say that we have supported universal disarmament through the United 
Nations and international abolition of conscription because we believe 
the burden of arms should be lifted from the whole world and we 
want the United States to take more initiative in this area. 

The United States has taken some, but we believe this is the time to 
put more effort in that direction, the redirection of foreign policy 
rather than continuing what seems to us an arms race which accord- 
ing to moral law and history has ended in war and not peace. 

Chairman Russeiy. I am very strongly in favor of universal dis- 
armament and peace, but I have never been able to believe that uni- 
lateral action on the part of the United States would bring us to that 
goal. 

I am afraid it would bring us instead to slavery. 

Mrs. Brarnarp. The British have set up a committee to follow a 
similar line of action which has been proposed and which has already, 
I think, been set up in the House to make a study of this volunteer 
versus conscript. would like to really emphasize that there are 
many proposals that we do not take your time to present, but are 
available for your serious study. 

Chairman Russexi. We have had a number of suggestions, some 
of them very thought provoking, that have been brought to our 
attention. 

Any questions? 
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Senator Case. Mr. Chairman, just one. How do you keep the 
organization going ! 

3 there an active effort to get branches in various countries at 
the present time? aid ae Nee 

Mrs. Brarnarp. I think our organization grows primarily by per- 
sonal contacts. We don’t go out and make a membership drive or 
try to convert somebody. We are always meeting people who say, 
“We agree with that and we would like to join.” 

Senator Case. Do you have any international gatherings at the 

resent time? 

Mrs. Brarnarp. Yes, every 2 years we have an international con- 
gress. We have one coming this summer to be held in Stockholm. 
We have an international executive that meets every year so that we 
do get the opinions of women. 

Senator Case. Where was the last one held 2 years ago? 

Mrs. Stewart. It was held 3 years ago in Birmingham, England. 
It isevery 3 years. It will be held in Stockholm this year and pre- 
ceding it we have a seminar of young people. We have an inter- 
national summer school with a grant from UNESCO and our inter- 
national office, Senator Case, is in Geneva where we have consultants 
at the U.N., an observer for the international section at United Na- 
tions all the time here in the United States and one in Geneva who 
also goes to Rome for FAO as we also have consulting status with the 
Food and Agricultural Organization, World Health Organization, 
and a number of these other agencies of the United Nations. We 
have been in existence 44 years and the international office being in 
Geneva has people who go from there and some of our members 
from other sections travel in other countries. We have found also 
at the U.N. here that a number of the delegates from other countries 
have said : 

Since the women are now getting the vote and taking political action in our 
countries— 
this is particularly true of newly developing countries— 


we want to know more about your organization because you stand as an inter- 
national interracial organization with no barriers between yourselves and 
others. 

And they feel it is an opportunity to make democracy work within 
& woman’s organization. 

Senator Casr. Mr. Chairman, I notice that Mrs. Brainard referred 
toan article in the Nation’s Business which is published by the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce, the issue for November of 1958. I did not 
have an opportunity to read that article. I wonder if the staff 
could not obtain that for us and put it in the hearings as a part of 
the record of the hearings. 

Chairman Russeiu. I am advised that our efficient staff has already 
obtained that article. 

Senator Case. Is it intended that it be made a part of the hearings? 

Chairman Russeiy. Yes, I see no objection to that. 

Senator Casr. I think it might be handy for reference. 

Chairman Russexu. It is not a very lengthy article. It will be 
printed in the record. 
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(The document referred to follows :) 


[From Nation’s Business, published by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
Washington, D.C., November 1958] , 


Drarr LAW ISSUES: WASTE, UNFAIRNESS 


PUBLIC REACTION AND CHANGED MILITARY NEEDS MAKE MILITARY MANPOWER TOP 
TASK FOR CONGRESS 


Rewriting the Nation’s military manpower laws will be a priority task when 
the new Congress convenes in January. 

Authority to draft men into the Armed Forces expires on July 1, 1959, A 
month later the basic Reserve forces statute, enacted in 1955, expires. 

Businessmen have a fourfold interest in what Congress does about these laws, 

As citizens, they are concerned with providing Armed Forces that are adequate, 
both in quality and quantity, to the requirements of national security in an 
era of rapid advance in weapons technology. 

As taxpayers, they are concerned with staffing the Armed Forces in an 
economical and efficient way. 

As employers, they are concerned with minimizing the disruptive effects of 
military service on civilian careers, and with avoiding an excessive drain on 
manpower resources. 

As parents, they want to be sure that the draft and Reserve programs operate 
fairly, and that they do not exact unnecessary or unreasonable sacrifices from 
any young American. 

Devising new legislation that meets all of these tests will be difficult. Con- 
gress May be tempted to take the easy way out by pushing through a simple 
extension of the present laws. This temptation must be resisted for two 
reasons : 

1. Peacetime conscription is deeply repugnant to American traditions. It is 
tolerated by public opinion only when people are satisfied that the draft is 
necessary and that it is being carried out in a way that is scrupulously fair. 
Millions of Americans today are not satisfied on either of these points. 

2. Radical changes in military strategy and manpower requirements have 
taken place since the present draft and Reserve laws were enacted. In the words 
of Thomas R. Reid, Ford Motor Co. executive who heads the manpower sub- 
committee of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, the assumptions 
on which the 1955 laws were based are now “obsolete.” 

The basic assumption of the 1955 laws is that the Nation’s need for trained 
military manpower can be met only by compelling every qualified youth to serve. 
It is clearly reflected in the official title of the draft law which is not the 
Selective Service Act but the Universal Military Training and Service Act. 

It places on all physically and mentally qualified men between the ages of 
18% and 26 a legal obligation to perform at least 6 years of military service. 
This may be fulfilled by various combinations of Active and Reserve duty—the 
Armed Forces currently offer 34 alternative enlistment programs. Theoretically, 
any qualified youth who fails to sign up for one of these programs will be 
drafted for 2 years of active duty. 

The fiaw in this universal service plan is that it cannot be applied fairly 
without yielding far more manpower than the armed services need or want. 

A little arithmetic will show why this is true. 

In 1955, the number of youths flowing into the draft-age manpower pool was 
1.1 million a year. About 300,000 of these were physically or mentally disquali- 
fied for military service. That left 800,000. 

The Armed Forces at that time.had an active-duty strength of 2.8 million. 
To maintain this strength, they were taking in from civilian life about 600,000 
men a year—through the draft, through draft-stimulated enlistments, and 
through callup of reservists. 

Congress saw a prospective surplus of 200,000 men a year. So it wrote into 
the law a program which a House program committee report frankly labeled a 
control factor over the manpower pool. This is the now-famous 6-months’ train- 
ing plan, under which a youth can avoid being drafted by signing. up directly 
in a National Guard or Reserve unit for 6 months’ active-duty training followed 
by several years in drilling Reserve status. 

Several factors have rendered this plan obsolete. 
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New weapons, including missiles, have sharply altered military strategy and 
pave reduced the need for massed manpower. The services this year are paring 
down to an active-duty strength of 2.5 million men. This strength can be main- 
tained with a total intake of 450,000 civilians a year, or 150,000 less than were 
needed in 1955. 

The postwar baby boom is beginning to be reflected in the late teen-age groups. 
The number of youths reaching the threshold age of 18% rose this year to 1.2 
million ; by 1960, it will be 1.3 million ; by 1965, nearly 2 million. 

Finally, the Armed Forces have displayed a marked lack of enthusiasm for 
§ months trainees as a source of manpower for the Ready Reserve. Instead of 
the 250,000 a year authorized by Congress, the services this year took in only 
5,000. The largest number they have accepted in any year since the law was 
passed was 95,000. 

The net result of all this has been to confront Lt. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey and 
his 4,000 local draft boards with an embarrassment of riches. They are trying 
to enforce a law which envisions universal military service in a period when the 
Armed Forces are no longer interested in training every able-bodied youth, even 
for Reserve duty. This dilemma has been solved—if such an expedient can be 
termed a solution—by rigging the manpower pool. 

By Presidential order, all youths who become fathers before induction are 
automatically moved to the bottom of the callup list. General Hershey can 
rightly say that they have not been exempted from the draft, because they are 
theoretically still classified I-A. But with draft calls running at a level of 
10,000 a month, there is no conceivable likelihood of their actually being called. 
About one youth out of six is beating the draft via this escape hatch. 

Two young men out of every six are avoiding service on grounds of physical 
or mental unfiitness. General Hershey suspects that some of them are delib- 
erately flunking the mental examinations which are formulated and administered 
by the Army at induction stations. The flunk rate will almost certainly show a 
substantial rise in coming months as a result of a law, passed at the last session 
of Congress, Which authorizes the.Army to raise the present passing grade on 
mental tests. With an abundance ‘of I—A’s awaiting call, local draft boards 
have been liberal in granting deferments to students and to vital workers in 
agriculture and industry. Anyone who gets such a deferment theoretically re- 
mains liable for induction until he is 35 years old. But by Executive order, 
men with this extended liability go to the bottom of the callup list, along with 
the fathers, as soon as they turn 26. So the actual prospect of being inducted 
is virtually nil. 


MORE THAN HALF THE MEN OF DRAFT AGE DO NOT SERVE UNDER UNIVERSAL SERVICE 


Other relatively small groups of youths are draftproof because they are 
clergymen, divinity students, aliens, public officials, conscientious objectors, or 
sole surviving sons of families bereaved by war. This brings us to an eye- 
opening fact : 

Less than half of the young men in the draft age group are actually seeing 
military service under the present universal service laws. 

The public is increasingly aware of this fact. That’s why Congressmen, 
stumping the hustings this fall, have heard so much grumbling about the “un- 
fair” and “discriminatory” draft. 

Meanwhile, the draft is under heavy attack from another quarter. A growing 
body of Americans, including some business leaders, believe that the draft is an 
inefficient, and, in the long run, uneconomical way of filling military manpower 
needs, 

These Americans have rallied around the professional-forces concept outlined 
last year by a high-level Defense Department study committee. The committee 
was headed by Ralph J. Cordiner, then president and now chairman of General 
Electric Co., and included a number of other prominent business executives. 

According to the committee, the real personnel problem in the Armed Forces 
today is quality rather than quantity. 

“Strategy and tactics are undergoing radical change,” the report said. “Yet, 
strangely enough, the principles and practices which guide the recruitment, moti- 
vation, compensation, and development of men have not changed substantially in 
the history of our country. 

“It is foolish for the Armed Forces to obtain highly advanced weapons sys- 
tems and not have men of sufficient competence to understand, operate, and te 
maintain such equipment. * * * 
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“The solution is not to draft more men to stand and look helplessly at the 
machinery. The solution is to give the men already in the Armed Forces the 
incentives to stay long enough and try hard enough to take on higher responsi- 
bilities.” 

Congress responded to the Cordiner report by enacting this year a military pay 
bill which granted raises of at least 6 percent to all men with more than 2 years 
service, and which set up a brand new proficiency pay system under which the 
services will henceforth offer incentive pay boosts, ranging up to $150 a month, for 
specialists and technicians. 

Although this pay bill is expected to cut losses of highly skilled servicemen 
who have been trained at great expense, Pentagon leaders say emphatically that 
it will not eliminate the need for draft authority. 

“The draft is still absolutely essential if we are to maintain the military 
strength levels that are necessary for national security,” says Charles C. Finn- 
cane, Assistant Secretary of Defense for Manpower. 

Mr. Finucane says the Army has concluded, from extensive recent studies, that 
it could not maintain a strength of more than 535,000 men on the basis of volun- 
tary enlistments alone. The Army’s present authorized strength is 870,000 men. 

While the Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps are now meeting all their require- 
ments through voluntary enlistment, Mr. Finucane says, “these services admit 
that their success in recruiting has been at least partly due to the stimulus of the 
draft.” 

He adds that “draft-inspired volunteers” are also of crucial importance in 
keeping the National Guard and other Ready Reserve components up to strength. 

Mr. Finucane agrees that professional Armed Forces, composed entirely of 
volunteers, would be vastly preferable to a partially conscripted military 
establishment. 

‘““Modern Armed Forces require increasingly larger proportions of technical and 
skilled manpower—jobs requiring extensive and expensive periods of training. 
We know that enlisting men voluntarily for 3, 4, or more years produces a more 
effective force at less cost than inducting them for 2 years. We have been trying 
for the past several years to make military service more attractive in order to 
increase our voluntary enlistment and reenlistment rates.” 

He ticked off some of the career incentive measures placed in effect during 
the past 4 years—improved survivor benefits, medical care for dependents, 
better housing, larger reenlistment bonuses, dislocation allowances on change 
of station, Government-guaranteed home loans, and better promotion oppor- 
tunities. 

As a result of these measures, Mr. Finucane says, reenlistment rates have 
improved appreciably. The average reenlistment rate for first-term regulars 
(the most critical retention group) rose from 15.7 percent in fiscal 1955 to 27 
percent in fiscal 1958. ' 

“We hope that all of these career incentive programs will eventually require 
less and less resort to compulsory military service,” he says. “But it would be 
folly to abolish the draft next year in the mere hope that volunteer programs 
would do the job.” 

Outside the Pentagon, several proposals have been made for speeding the 
day when the services can rely entirely on professional volunteers. 

One is to raise the starting pay of recruits, which the Cordiner pay bill left 
untouched at $78 a month. 

Dr. J. K. Galbraith, Harvard economics professor, believes that the increases 
in basic pay required to attract much larger numbers of men to the Armed 
Forces would not be astronomic. 

Another suggestion, from a study sponsored by the Fund for the Republic, 
is to make more widespread use of civilian personnel and civilian contractors 
in construction, procurement, warehousing, supply, transportation, housekeeping 
and recordkeeping operations, thereby reducing the need for men in uniform. 

If one accepts the Pentagon position that some kind of draft law will continue 
to be necessary after mid-1959, the next question is what changes are needed 
to bring the law into reasonable conformity with actual military requirements 
and to make it more equitable in operation. 

Here is where Defense Department manpower experts part company with 
General Hershey. 

Defense officials are greatly concerned about the rising age level of inductees. 
In an effort to maintain the congressionally decreed concept of universality of 
service, draft boards are filling their quotas with the oldest eligibles on their 
lists. But as the pool of surplus 1—A’s grows, the average age of the men being 
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called creeps steadily higher. It is now about 22 years and 9 months. This 
is at least 3 years and 9 months past what the military regard as the prime age 
for recruits. ; , 

There is growing sentiment in the Pentagon for two fundamental changes in 
the law. They call for: 

1. Reducing draft age limits so that a youth is liable to callup for only about 
2 years after his 18th birthday, instead of remaining eligible until he is 26 (or 
until he is 35 if he gets a deferment). 

2. Recognizing that the Armed Forces need only a fraction of the youths in the 
draft age group, and selecting by lot those to serve. 

These changes would achieve several results. They would insure the Army’s 
getting the younger men it wants. They would ease public criticism that the 
present draft throws a pall of uncertainty over a youth’s life for an intolerably 
long period. Finally, they would end the hypocrisy of the universal service 
slogan, and would put the selection of draftees on a basis that Americans have 
traditionally regarded as the fairest possible. 

There is, however, one flaw. It is spotlighted by General Hershey’s question 
to an interviewer : 

“Are you going to have a real lottery * * * or a phony one?” 

To General Hershey, a real lottery means actually inducting the man whose 
number comes up—unless he is found to be grossly unfit for any kind of service. 
It means wiping out the special categories—students, essential workers, fathers, 
and so forth—and throwing all able-bodied men into the pool from which the 
choice would be made by lot. 

General Hershey well knows that the Pentagon is likely to balk at such a lot- 
tery. What the Army manpower planners really want is to continue the present 
system of screening out all of the less desirable draft candidates—the fathers 
who would rate dependents’ allowances, the men who may need a lot of dental 
care or arch-supporting shoes, the slow learners who create problems for training 
instructors (just as they create problems for high school teachers and shop 
foremen). The lottery would then be applied to those who are left. 

In General Hershey’s view, this wolld be just as discriminatory as the present 
system. 

General Hershey acknowledges that the present draft setup is not ideal, but he 
believes that many complaints voiced against it would disappear if the Defense 
Department would operate the 6-month trainee program at the 250,000-men-a- 
year level authorized by Congress. This would soak up a lot of the surplus in the 
1-A pool and slow the rise in the average age of inductees. 

It would also, General Hershey says, provide the Nation with something that 
it needed badly at the time of the Korean war and may need again—a large 
reservoir of Ready Reservists who are trained but have not served. 

Defense officials would prefer to move in the opposite direction if they could. 

The 1955 law authorized a Ready Reserve of 2.9 million men, and provided 
elaborate arrangements for channeling into it, not only 6-months trainees, but 
draftees and enlistees at the conclusion of their active duty service. Provision 
was made for enforcing the obligation of Ready Reservists to participate in reg- 
ular drill sessions, under penalty of being called to active duty or even being 
court-martialed. 

This much publicized paraphernalia for compelling service in the drilling 
reserve has come to a rather farcical end. The plain fact is that the Armed 
Forces are unwilling to invest their limited defense dollars in a Ready Reserve 
force of the size Congress contemplated. Less than 1 million men are now on 
drill pay status—which is the real criterion for determining who is in the quick 
callup components of the Reserve. The Defense Department tried valiantly 
this year to reduce the total still further by making 10 percent cuts in National 
Guard and Army Reserve personnel drawing drill pay. But an uproar from 
State Governors and Congress blocked the move. 

The situation at present is that the Ready Reserve components generally have 
more men who are eager to draw drill pay than they have vacancies. Once in 
a while they have to invoke the compulsory clause to avoid the ultimate scandal 
of a 6-month trainee abandoning the weekly drill periods which alone bring 
his service into rough balance with the draftee’s 2 years of active duty. But 
there is little point in threatening to recall or court-martial a former draftee or 
enlistee who fails to keep up the 8 or 4 years of post graduate drilling reserve 
participation which ostensibly is required of him by the 1955 law. 

37396—59——_10 
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Obviously, both the draft and reserve laws have already been amended by 
history. The only question now is whether Congress will lend history a hang 
and try to put our military manpower statutes on a fair and rational footing. 


Louis CasseEts. 
Mrs. BratNarp. Here is a copy, Senator Case, if you would like to 
have it right away. 
Chairman Russetu. The next witness is Mr. Bernard Bolitzer, who 
represents the Social Democratic Federation of the Socialist Party, 
Have a seat, Mr. Bolitzer. This seems to be a letter from Mr. Nor- 
man Thomas. 


STATEMENT OF BERNARD BOLITZER, SOCIALIST PARTY, SOCIAL 
DEMOCRATIC FEDERATION 


Mr. Bourrzer. That isright. Iam going to read a letter written by 
Mr. Norman Thomas. ; 
Chairman Russetu. Very well, we will accept this. It is not tech- 
nically correct but we won’t split hairs on it. 
Mr. Bouirzer (reading) : 


Dear SENATOR RuSSELL: As a democratic socialist I should admit a power of 
government for conscription of property which I should deny for the conscription 
of men. Our chief criticism of totalitarianism, Fascist or Communist, is its denial 
of the rights which give dignity to men. In our own time we have seen the power 
of conscription stretched by totalitarians into an imposition and justification of 
actual slavery to the State. I do not allege that the selective service law will 
inevitably lead America down that dark road. But these are not times to grant 
the national state power to conscript except perhaps in a kind of emergency 
which does not exist. 

This statement is supported by the action of the British Government which has 
announced that it will not use its conscription law after 1960 and that the law 
itself will expire in 1962. If Britain can attract the necessary number of men 
to military service without conscription certainly the United States can do as 
well. 

I listened with interest to Gen. Lewis B. Hershey argue for the 4-year exten- 
sion of the Selective Service Act over the television program, “Today.” He did 
not argue that the law was necessary to fill the ranks of Army, Navy, and Air 
Force. 

His contention was that its existence stimulated voluntary enlistment and 
that it was valuable because it gave him, in behalf of the Government, far-reach- 
ing control not only for the men drafted for immediate military service, but over 
great numbers of our youth who might be drafted should they change their minds 
about the particular work or study for which they have been excused. To ac- 
cept this sort of thing is a far cry from the American tradition. 

Various responsible men including Adlai Stevenson in his presidential cam- 
paign have challenged the efficiency of selective service for its own ends. The 
Cordiner report of May 1957 was quite emphatic on this subject. It estimated 
on the basis of figures submitted by the Armed Forces that an Armed Force 
paid as adequately as are other Government and civilian workers would result 
in sufficient voluntary enlistments to permit a reduction in the size of Armed 
Forces especially in training and transportation personnel as well as a 10 per- 
cent cutback in maintenance technicians and reductions at other points. The 
total saving in material and maintenance would go from about $5.5 billion in 1960 
to $6.6 billion in 1962. 

Part of the waste in conscription, as the Cordiner report points out, lies in 
the fact that conscription has helped Congress, the Pentagon, and the President 
to dodge many problems connected with the proper maintenance of the Army 
and its morale. 

Mr. Cordiner alleged that since 97 out of every 100 draftees leave the Army 
as soon as their 2-year terms end, and since the advances in modern war tech- 
nology make it almost impossible to train a specialist in 2 years, the men are 
being discharged about the time they become useful. 
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This would not be true of a properly recruited force. Mr. Cordiner also 
reported, after talking to hundreds of enlisted men, that he found antagonism 
and bitterness over the draft. 

This is the more true because the men cannot feel that selective service 
imposes anything like a uniform burden on youth. Many men feel that it almost 
pays in freedom from the draft to have some physical defect or low IQ. There 
is a justifiable concern over the ease with which American boys, taken prisoners 
in Korea, were broken by the Communists in spirit and intelligent devotion 
to their country and its ideals. Is that fact not to some extent to be explained 
by the circumstances or selective service conscription and the experience of 
the men who undergo its training? 

It has been further charged that, as a result of inexperienced men handling 
intricate weapons and equipment, the accident rate is so high that close to $5 
billion worth of equipment is now inoperable. (I have taken most of these 
facts from the somewhat extensive statement on the “Cost of Conscription” 
published by the National Council Against Conscription. The whole report is 
doubtless before you. ) 

Unless some of these objections to conscription can be better refuted than 
in any statement I have seen, Congress is exceedingly derelict in duty in rush- 
ing through not merely a 2- but a 4-year extension of the draft with no more 
discussion than the matter received in the House of Representatives. 

Why 4 years? Is this not a condemnation in advance of any hopeful and 
vigorous effort to end or even to abate the cold war? 

That war is the only argument that anyone can advance for the conscription 
of men in a democracy. 

There was, I recall, a time when powerful voices were raised in praise of 
universal military training and service as somehow in themselves a blessing to 
the Nation and to its sons. (This in spite of the history of such conscription 
and its effects in Germany and Russia.) 

I have heard it advocated as a way to deal with the growth in crime, especially 
juvenile delinquency. The Selective Service Act, to be sure, falls short of 
universal military training and service. It was, however, welcomed by some 
of the advocates of the latter as the next best thing in its educational influ- 
ence upon youth. I am not accusing selective service as a cause of juvenile 
delinquency when I say that the figures give absolutely no support to the notion 
that it is a preventive of it, or the school of a devoted and intelligent patriotism. 

In brief, my contention is that there is no emergency making it necessary 
to compromise our American democracy by the conscription which gives to any 
man the powers of control of which General Hershey boasted. The case against 
the efficiency of selective service is strong. To a considerable degree it pro- 
vides an escape for Congress, for the military, and the public from proper 
consideration of the establishment of an effective Military Establishment while 
we seek to end the cold war. 

Above all, it imposes a costly burden on American youth, or the fittest of them. 
And they are the hope of our democracy. 

While this statement is my own, and has not been passed upon by any com- 
mittee of any political party, it expresses the general position of the Socialist 
arty-Social Democratic Federation and is presented in its behalf as well as 
my own. 

Sincerely yours, 
NORMAN THOMAS. 

I would like to add I am a veteran myself. I served 2 years in 
the United States, when I was eighteen and a half; I applied for 
an immediate induction so I could be drafted earlier instead of en- 
listing for 3 years. 

I found an atmosphere when I was in the Army myself not at all 
conducive to being a professional because when men ‘enlist they are 
in an atmosphere ‘of men who have been drafted and these men are 
so hostile to the idea of serving against their will that they soon pre- 

vail among the bulk of people who have enlisted that is somehow 
ignoble to “enlist in the United States. here are general terms of 
derision for men who have enlisted and make a career of it. They 
have these little slips or whatever you call them that each man is 
supposed to carry them. 
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The men who enlist are called an RA, a Regular Army man, and 
the fellow drafted is called the U.S. RA is used at least in the lower 
levels up through sergeant as a term of general derision. It is an 
insult to call somebody in the U.S. Army in the ranks up to corporal 
an RA. Maybe it is not nice but that is the way it is. As far as 
juvenile delinquency is concerned, when I entered basic training my- 
self personally, I know of four men who I can think of just like that 
who enlisted in the 17.8. Army solely because the judge said you either 
enlist in the U.S. Army or you will be sentenced to a term in the work- 
house or in some sort of a training program as a juvenile delinquent. 

Some judges think of it as such a place. These men did not add 
anything to the Army. One deserted later on, others had court 
maritials and so forth. This is the general kind of atmosphere. 

I saw very many fellows with enormous qualities and capabilities, 
graduate engineers, scholars, people who attempted to do creative 
work who were put in the Army for 2 years, perhaps the most pro- 
ductive years of their life. 

Historians say that is the age up to 26 for original creative work. 

Einstein published his theory on relativity, for example, at the 
age of 26. I think recent reports would indicate that there could 
be better utilization of manpower within the Army, even among these 
carefully nurtured people. It kind of disproves the idea that these 
people who create scientific work remain in the Army. 

Chairman Russet. Why did they look down upon the Regular 
Army man who is serving in the same organization with them, Mr. 
Bolitzer ? 

Did they think it was a sign of mental incapacity that a man would 
make the military his career ¢ 

Is that back of it? 

Mr. Bourrzer. That was part of it. You see 90 percent of the 
people who enlist, 90 percent of the people in the Army, the younger 
men are drafted. They don’t want to be in the Army. It is against 
their will and they see somebody else who normally speaking by the 
way is not exactly—these primarily are some of the most intellectual 
men in the Army, the college graduates, the high school graduates. 
They see somebody who has enlisted in the Army who normally does 
not have the educational background who quite often enlists to get 
away from unfavorable home conditions and they don’t think perhaps 
that he is exactly the finest representative of American youth. 

Chairman Russe.u. He is certainly not an egghead. 

Mr. Bourrzer. It is not being an egghead to get court-martialed 
right and left. The difference in court-martials rates between enlisted 
and draftees according to the figures I have seen are very interesting. 
Are there any other questions, sir? 

Chairman Russgeii. Do those young men have any idea how the 
country might be defended from any potential attacker without a 
Military Establishment ¢ 

Mr. Bouitzer. Most of the guys in the Army had no objection to 
serving in time of war at all. 

Chairman Russe.u. I believe O’Brien said in World War [ that if 
the enemy came here there would be 3 million men here who would 
spring out from behind the plow and the shops and push them hack. 

Mr. Bouirzer. The inequality of the draft is such that many men 
feel they have not been as smart as the other fellow because the other 
fellow has managed to evade the draft completely. 
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Chairman Russe... Do you think they would have felt better about 
it if we had taken them all? 

Mr. Bourrzer. Sure. 

Chairman Russetxi. They would have? 

Mr. Bourrzer. Sure. 

Chairman Russexi. On the idea that misery loves company ? 

Mr. Bouirzer. That is a truism, you know. 

Chairman Russe... Senator Case? 

Senator Casz. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russe.tu. Thank you, Mr. Bolitzer. 

The next witness is Mr. David Whatley. 

Come around, Mr. Whatley. 


STATEMENT OF DAVID WHATLEY, BETHESDA, MD. 


Mr. Wuatiey. Mr. Chairman, the hour is late and your patience 
is not exhausted, I hope. I shall be very brief and I ask permission to 
extend my remarks in writing. 

I will speak briefly and extemporaneously. 

Chairman Russe.y. You don’t have a written statement, sir? 

Mr. Wuattiey. I have not prepared it in writing thus far. 

Chairman Russe.w. I will let you go ahead this time, Mr. Whatley, 
but I think this is the second time. 

Mr. Wuattey. The notice from the committee did not indicate that 
the written statement was a prerequisite to appearing. 

Chairman Russe... I thought the rule is quite clear that witnesses 
are supposed to submit written statements. I don’t know whether you 
were apprised of that or not. 

Mr. Wuattey. I wasn’t apprised of that, that the statement must 
be submitted before the appearance. 

Chairman Russeui. All right, sir. 

We won't haggle over it at this time, but next time I hope you will go 
to the trouble arias some copies made. 

Mr. Wuattey. I shall follow that procedure hereafter, Mr. Chair- 
man. As many members of the committee may know, I am not a 
pacifist and have supported certain phases of our military effort and 
insofar as is possible I have urged over the years increased prepared- 
ness of air power and certain other weapons; in 1950 when I opposed 
the extension of the draft before this able committee, during which 
my testimony was rather extensive and I shall not repeat it, the ques- 
tion then posed before the Congress was the adequacy of $13 billion 
appropriation, and that year I was lobbying as a private citizen on 
behalf of increased air power. But in that year before the Korean 
war started, General Eisenhower appeared before the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee on behalf of the $13 billion budget and General 
Bradley is reported in the press as having said anyone who advocated 
more than $13 billion be spent on our Armed Forces ought to have his 
head examined. I suggest that the situation today as it was in the 
spring of 1950 is very similar, Mr. Chairman, and I question whether 
we need to spend the enormous sums on our Army and Navy and 
conventional forces that we are now spending. I suggest, sir, that 
after an adequate study by the Congress of manpower requirements, we 
could reduce the enormous expenditures and waste in the Army and 
Navy on manpower and equipment. In my humble opinion they 
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alford us very little protection, and the reductions achieved in that 
fashion might very well be utilized for very vital research such as 
that proposed rec ently in the field of oceanography or additional] 
development of antimissile missiles. I think it is a recognized fact 
that many of our missile programs have lagged because the nec essary 
sums Were not available. 

I suggest that over the years those sums may have been available 
except for the enormous waste of billions of dollars upon the conven- 
tional manpower needs. The draft simply perpetuates an illusion of 
protection but gives us no real protection either in the light of thermo- 
nuclear weapons, germ warfare. for which there is ‘absolutely no 
dann: and even in the light of the type of war in which we unfortu- 
nately engaged in Korea. Former Secretary Wilson said that in 
thinking over what had happened over the years in Korea, he could 
not see, no matter what amount of money had been spent on conven- 
tional forces that the situation would have been any different. 

United States policies in Korea determined the outcome more than 
the number of troops. 

Senator Jackson has suggested that we now mobilize several addi- 
tional divisions to face the Russians over the Berlin crisis. I suggest 
that that is a, very quixotic position to take in view of the fact that 
many military experts that you might call before this committee 
would state, in my opinion, that we could quadruple our ground forces 
in NATO and it still would be no match in a conventional war with 
Russia. 

If the war is not conventional and thermonuclear weapons are used, 
I simply cannot see as a layman why a quadrupling of our forces in 
Western Europe would have any effect militarily. Therefore, I think 
it would have virtually no effect diplomatically. In the light of the 
pending Berlin situation and the possibility of a high-level Foreign 
Ministers Conference, and perhaps even the par ticipation of our Presi- 
dent in a subsequent conference, I suggest that the Congress owes to 
the American people a duty to defer any action on this draft at least 
for a month or two so that the excuse would not obtain that by failing 
to renew the draft we have weakened our diplomatic position. 

I personally think it is ephemeral to think that it is a diplomatic 
position of strength. But assuming that it may be so interpreted by 
the Russians, I think the decision should be deferred for a couple of 
months, and at that time perhaps we could look at the situation more 
soberly and I would hope that the Congress this time might extend the 
draft for only 1 year. 

Many advocates against the draft tell me they will not propose a 
l-year extension as an alternative to a 2-year extension, because it 
would be unrealistic for the Congress to vote upon an extension of 
the draft in an election year. 

I think Members of Congress have enough fortitude and courage to 
vote their conscientious convictions on this question, and I suggest ‘that 
1 year would be adequate for a full-scale study. I have suggested for 
many years in the past that a study of our total security requirements 
in the light of these weapons of mass destruction be undertaken by 
joint security council composed of members of the executive brahoh, 
the Armed Services Committee and Appropriations Subcommittee 
handling defense requirements and their counterparts in the House. 
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Finally, Mr. Chairman, and in addition your preparedness sub- 
committee ought to be given adequate funds to inv estigate the existing 
organization ‘and operations of the Defense Department in the great 
detail in which the watchdog committees of the House, the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee, and the Government Operations Committee 
have scrutinized the operations of the military assistance program. 
In that program they found enormous waste and I suggest that 10 
times the waste could be found in our conventional Military Estab- 
lishment. 

You are using drafted men to mow the lawns in Arlington Cemetery 
to do many civilian things that could be done in those fields. These 
oints have been covered very adequately in the statement by Mr. 
Celeste and I shall not belabor them. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, may I ask permission to include, since this 
is such an important issue constitutionally, the only article I have seen 
that definitively and extensively surveys the constitut ionality of peace- 
time conscription. 

This article has never been printed in any hearings I am certain. 
It is written by a distinguished professor of law, Dr. Harrop H. Free- 
man, published in the Vi irginia Law Review. Except for the final 
portion of it which relates to conscientious objectors, I ask permission 
to have it inserted in the record. 

Chairman RussELti. Without objection the article will be included 
inthe hearings. (See Appendix II.) 

Mr. Wuat ey. On that point, Mr. Chairman, may I take 1 minute 
to ask you to consider this analogy. Should Congress amend the in- 
come tax statutes of our Government so that income taxes would be 
paid only by males of certain ages, and some males of those ages 
would not be required to pay taxes if they were married and had 
children or if they were in certain colleges engaged in certain studies, 
or if there was some little physical or mental impairment which the 
Government found made them imperfect physically and mentally? 
Only the few persons of that particular age and sex group of our 
population would then have to pay income taxes. 

I ask you, sir, do you think under the due process of law of. our 
Constitution and the due process of law practices the Supreme Court 
would ratify such an action if it were tested ? 

Chairman Russet. Did you say you thought we ought to expand 
the missile program ? 

Mr. Wuattey. I think there are many programs in research and 
development that ought to be expedited and can be expedited only 
with additional moneys that would be available under the system of 
balanced budget by reducing the appropriations on conventional 
forces, manpower in the Army and Navy which are not so essential. 

Iam very grateful for your time, sir. 

Chairman RvssELv. Any further questions? 

(The material referred to is included as Appendix I1.) 

Chairman Russeix. That concludes the testimony for today.. 

The committee will be in recess until tomorrow mor ning at 10 
o'clock. 

(Whereupon, at 1:40 p.m. the hearing was recessed, to reconvene 
at 10 a.m., Thursday, March 5, 1959.) 
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THURSDAY, MARCH 5, 1959 
U.S. SENATE, 


CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a.m., in room 212, 
Senate Office Building. 

Present: Senators Russell (presiding), Stennis, Bartlett, Salton- 
stall, Smith, Case, Bush, and Beall. 

Also present: Harold Wool, Chief, Analysis Division, Office of 
Secretary of Defense, and Col. Randolph Dickens, Director, Reserve 
Affairs Policy Division. 

Also present: Messrs. Darden, Wingate, Braswell, and Atkinson of 
the committee staff. 

Chairman Russeti. Congressman Meyer, of Vermont, was sched- 
uled to appear here yesterday. He was unable to be with us. We will 
allow him a few minutes this morning to make a statement with respect 
to his views on this bill and then to offer any statement he sees fit for 
therecord. Is the Congressman present? 

Mr. Meyer. Right here, sir. 

Chairman Russetu. Have a seat, Congressman. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM H. MEYER, U.S. REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF VERMONT 


Mr. Meyer. Mr. Chairman, I am appearing in opposition to the bill. 
This is a statement that I have prepared. It is very brief, on extension 
of the draft. I very much appreciate being granted this opportunity 
to testify. I will refer you to my statement made before the House 
Armed Services Committee on January 29, 1959, and submit a copy 
of my extemporaneous remarks which I made at that time. I will also 
refer you to the prepared statement I made during the debate on the 
House floor on February 5, 1959. I also submit a copy of these remarks 
and suggest that the entire House debate presents materials of great 
value on this subject. 

A steady stream of mail has come to my office from all over the 
country endorsing my position. This mail is still coming in and 
practically no letters oppose my stand. It is a humbling experience to 
read that on this issue these people think of me “as their represent- 
ative.” 

When citizens in many States come to my office or speak to me when 
I appear on various matters on various platforms, it is a unique and un- 
deserved experience to hear them say in effect that they “thank God 
that my voice has been raised to say what must be said.” 
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It is my opinion that millions of American agree with my studied 
viewpoint and that millions more are uneasy and would agree if they 
knew more about the situation. 

I urge you to delay passing legislation until every angle has been 
considered. There is plenty of time until the present act expires 
and I am certain that the facts justify terminating the draft or at 


the very least substituting a compromise in the form of an improved 
version. 


I submit this prepared statement and copies of the material that I 
referred to. 


Chairman Russetz. The matter will appear in the record following 
the statement that Congressman Meyer has just made. 
(The document referred to follows :) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I have not made a written 
statement. In fact, I did it purposely. I wanted to speak from an outline 
so that I could give you the facts as I see them coming from my heart and 
my mind and my experience and my study of this issue. 

I assure you that I have given it considerable study over the years. 

I feel I should give you a little bit about my personal background. At one 
time in my life I thought I would like to go to Annapolis. I have had some 
ROTC training and for a while I lived near Fort Dix and worked near Fort 
Dix. As I say, I have studied and read considerably about these things. 

My family has fought in many of the wars of this country. One of my an- 
ecestors came here because he wanted to come to a land that did not have 
military conscription, peacetime military conscription. 

Another relative of mine, Colonel D’Olier, was first national commander of 
the American Legion. And many of my friends have been officers in the Army 
and served in the ranks. I am well acquainted with many of the problems. 
Of course, there is to a slight extent a political case against peacetime military 
conscription, and in my personal campaign I raised the issue. I said that I 
didn’t think that peacetime conscription was necessary nor good for the country. 

I have had many letters as a result of the campaign that I waged and I think 
there is much feeling in the country that supports this position. And before 
going into the details of actually making a statement, I think that this problem 
can’t be discussed properly without thinking of militarism itself. 

Now, our country traditionally has honored our generals and our admirals, 
our Armed Forces, and looked up to them for technical leadership. 

However, we have not generally looked up to them or asked of them leadership 
in national policy, in framing policy in foreign affairs, or in the affairs of 
government. 

And I would like to say that if we want to look into history, we can find that 
in Rome the Praetorian Guard—I don’t mean to say that we have a Praetorian 
Guard, but nevertheless that type of thing—led or helped to lead to the decline 
and fall of Rome. And I think we should not be unaware of this condition. 

We should also be aware of the fact that in countries like Germany too much 
militarism was the thing that this country objected to, and all through history 
we have seen this pattern of having too much militarism. 

And also we must remember that if the military becomes too entrenched, we 
could have too much bureaucracy. and the military, itself, would not function as 
well as it would without it. 

I have been somewhat alarmed by the entrance of high military officers into 
business, industry, education, research and colleges, not that that in itself is 
wrong. That is perfectly proper. But I don’t think that it is right if they 
enter because of their relationship to the Armed Forces. 

I think that presents a great threat to the future welfare of the country because 
eventually everything could be guided by the military type of thinking and that is 
not in accord with our traditions. 

I have spoken with many friends who are generals, colonels, or in the lower 
ranks in the Army, and I feel that many of them join my opinion that the best 
defense of this country will not be secured by this peacetime draft. I don’t think 


nearly so Many, as most assume, agree with the recommendation for the continu- 
ance of the draft. 
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We have so much waste in training. I know of one Ohio boy I met on the 
train, and he spoke to me as though he had about 13 weeks of training, and then 
he went to doing bricklaying and that type of thing. I can’t see any point to that 
in the defense of our country. 

I know of another boy who went to college for training. He worked with me 
three summers, and I tried to help him in a technical sense. He was going in 
the Air Force as a pilot. I maintain that these things should be determined 
ahead of time. In connection with the draft, itself, I would like to point out 
that this is important, that we should try to determine the potential of the men 
that we are going to have serve us, particularly in this highly technological age. 

I should like to point out also the matter of pay increases. As I understand 
the recent bill for increases, the privates received only $3 more. Certainly that 
was no great incentive and is no measure of our ability to have volunteer enlist- 
ment by providing adequate pay scales. 

And also the draft system does not give us the men of the caliber and spirit 
that we need for a really effective defense force. It also interferes with the 
training of many of our young men training as scientists, and we have to evaluate 
our strength not only in terms of an army but in terms of the whole Nation. 

We need strength in other fields, and if we disturb the training of some men 
who are best qualified to become scientists or something else, we are not strength- 
ening our country, but we are weakening it. 

I can only refer to the Cordiner report. I am sure you have all read it. I 
know there are many points in there that we should think about. 

In the cost of training one of these draftees, as I understand it, for a 2-year 
period it amounts to $11,000. Financially that is not good for our country, when 
these men are being—well, they are going out on their own accord and not staying 
in as career professionals. 

I tried to get a statement on the cost of the induction system, itself, the Selective 
Service System. As I understand it, it is $195.17 for 1956 per man—per inductee. 
In 1957, $159.45. And in 1958, $208.69. 

I don’t believe that this represents all the cost myself. However, if this amount 
of money was used to raise the pay scale of the career man, I think it would go a 
long way to helping us have the type of defense force that we should have. 

Now I would go on and present a little bit of the moral case. We want peace, 
or at least I hope we do. And we know that a government such as Hitler’s in its 
orientation was not the type that would work toward peace. 

I feel that we are more or less at a turning point in history. We have to 
determine whether this country of ours is going to follow the pattern that is so 
tragically common now in Europe and has been in the past, the pattern which— 
while I don’t mean to speak this strongly—but resembles Hitlerism, or whether 
we are going to continue the traditions of our country and not go down this 
dangerous road of permanent militarism. 

I also would like to point out as a moral point the inequities of this system of 
drafting. 

In general, poor boys who don’t have the money to go to college and would 
have to go out and work and then save and then go—they can’t be exempted from 
the draft, and yet the ones who have the money to go can go. Therefore, if they 
do good work, they are more or less automatically exempted. And this type of 
thing goes through in many cases. 

And I should like to mention that what appears right at the moment is not 
always right. 

In the Civil War, the men from the North were drafted and yet if they had 
$300, to get someone to serve for them, they could more or less purchase an ex- 
emption. I say that when history looks back upon this period of time that we are 
going through now, it will judge us, that we have been inequitable and unfair, 
and that the system has not been democratic. 

And I say also that this in our present economy is a way of getting cheap 
labor through drafting. If we want men, let us get good men, and let us pay 
them the current wage for service to their country as they deserve. 

I think this is one of the most important points. And I believe that by re- 
ducing the number of men, getting better qualified men, that we definitely can 
afford to pay them these wages, which will promote voluntray enlistment, and 
that in the end we will be stronger and better off. 

And I need not mention too much about the religious aspects of this. 

There are many people whose religion makes them feel that military service 
is not an ideal goal, and many of them who, where their religion and religious 
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belief does not necessarily make them exempt or conscientious objectors, nay. 
ertheless, are not enthused about this service. 

In conclusion, I would like to say that the way to peace can’t be found if we 
try to inculcate in all our youth too much of the military mind or too much of 
military thinking. And I say all of this not in any disrespect to our officers ang 
to the men of our services. I respect them most highly. I say this as a citizen 
interested in the future welfare of my country. 
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The continuance of military conscription at this time is neither necessary nor 
desirable. 

I have studied this issue thoroughly, and years of study and reflection have 
added to my conviction. As a result of my speaking publicly against this meas. 
ure, I received letters from many people scattered across this land. Almost all of 
them urge me to speak for them in this House, and I believe that they repre- 
sent the thinking of millions of Americans. 

I have, in a few weeks, learned to love this citadel of liberty, but even more 
T love my country and its cherished traditions. I respect the leaders of this 
body and sincerely believe that my colleagues advocate what they consider right 
and proper. 

My love for my country and my convictions as to its best interests force me 
to differ with some of them on this issue. I know that they will respect my 
right to speak the truth as I see it, with all the force and directness available 
to me, just as I will respect their rights. 

I wish that I did not have to conclude that a cancerous militarism is growing 
in this country. It poses a threat to most of our institutions and creates an 
unevaluated inner peril. If this House continues to permit military leaders and 
their spokesmen to usurp the powers and duties of Congress, then Patrick Henry 
spoke in vain. All of us honor the officers and men who lead or maintain our 
defenses, but we should not permit them to unduly interfere in theformation of 
national policy or legislation. 

Washington recognized the danger, and Jefferson advocated a free civilian 
government. If we aliow a modern Praetorian Guard to incubate as a menace to 
a modern Rome, we will have chosen Sparta at its worst in preference to 
Athens at its best. Must we imitate Germany because Russia has become a 
neighbor and competitor? Must we burn our house because we hear a wolf 
howl at our door? 

The answer is a ringing, everlasting NO. 

This great land of ours can find a positive way to peace. We can maintain 
an adequate military defense without crucifying our traditions and ideals on a 
double-edged sword. Make no mistake, the military state is such a sword. It 
may protect us from invasion, but it can lead to self-destruction or to dangerous 
adventuring. 

We have the moral force and the spiritual resources to forge an international 
system of law and order. We have the people and the economic strength to 
lead the world to justice and understanding. The way to positive solutions may 
be difficult, but who wants the easy path that leads to nowhere? 

I have no time or use for appeasement, but as long as I have access to this 
floor, I will fight for reason and for truth. I will not admit that the spirit of 
the men who followed William Penn to these shores is dead. 

Why should we speed this bill to the Senate? 

I appeal to your sense of responsibility. Wearenorubber stamp. Why should 
we relegate debate to the Senate? 

If this is “the most important bill” coming before the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, then I say that this House should combine duty and pride so as to be of 
service to the public in thoroughly evaluating it. What is the reason for rushing 
it through? 

Why were we not furnished the record of the hearings in time to weigh 
the pros and cons? Why should this House and the American people not 
be granted adequate time to consider and deliberate? 

Are we children (for whom father knows best)? The generals have spoken— 
let the American people have a chance to raise their voices, too. Perhaps I 
am living in a never, never land in which the voiceless masses of free Ameri- 
eans defer to a few admirals. I doubt it. I hope that I am not, because I 
do not know how such a country could be defended. 
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Here are 10 of the many reasons for not extending the draft : 

1. We can have better defense with volunteer, career professional forces. 
The need is for quality rather than quantity. 

2. Well-paid forces provide better defense at less expense under such condi- 

Ss. 
ne 3. We have no right to conscript labor at substandard rates nor to main- 
- a system riddled with inequities. 

4. The Pentagon itself knows that the system is wrong. 

5, The Pentagon and others push this bill only because they are afraid to 
“ ‘to change it. They will not make the effort unless forced to do so, and 
they fear discussion, because they know that the entire issue is explosive and 
riddled with legitimate grounds for objections. 

6. It interferes with the proper development of our youthful manpower. 

7. It weakens the total strength of our country which must include science, 
industry, agriculture, and other fields as well as the military. 

8, Itis wasteful in every way. 

9, It lulls us into a false sense of security and hinders the mobilizing of 
moral and spiritual forces while inculcating militaristic doctrine. 

10. It violates our traditions and conflicts with much of our moral and re- 
ligious thinking. This does not contribute to our international standing or 
to peaceful solutions of world problems. 

A full case against conscription cannot be developed in a few minutes when 
the issue merits many hours of study. However, I can alert you to the dangers 
of passing such a bill—particularly under forced pressure. This calls dramatic 
attention to the even greater dangers in militarism that threaten our way of 
life. 

This is much more than the voting on an Army draft bill. American democ- 
racy is on trial. It may be later than we think in the cycles of history. I hope 
that this is not so, but shadows of handwriting appear upon the wall. This 
means that we may face in militarism an inner danger almost as great as 
the external dangers. We might destroy ourselves while trying to protect our- 
selves. 

In closing, I would like to call your attention to words from the Constitution 
of Vermont which call for “frequent recurrence to fundamental principles” in 
order to “preserve the blessing of liberty and keep government free.” 

This I urge you to consider. 


Chairman Russeti. Do you have any questions, Senator Salton- 
stall ¢ 

Senator SaLronsTauu. No. 

Mr. Mryrr. I have another thing that is not in my statement. It 
is very brief. I question the ethics of presenting hearsay evidence 
but could make one more remark bearing on the theme of my 
published argument. Naturally I will not make it if such a state- 
ment is improper or I will make it off the record if you so desire, but 
itis only hearsay. 

Chairman Russety. Any statement that you make on your respon- 
at as a Member of Congress we will receive, Congressman Meyer. 

I don’t know what the statement is. If you wish to submit it for 
the committee to consider it in executive session we will be glad to 
have you do that, but you are a Member of the Congress of the ‘United 
States as the members of this committee are. 

Mr. Meyer. I feel personally that I should not submit here hear- 
say evidence even though it has a direct bearing on the matter. 

Chairman Russet. Ver y well, sir. That is very unusual, of course 
hearsay evidence is not relied on very heavily, but I must say we get 
quite a bit of that from time to time. We are glad to have you here, 
Congressman. 

Mr. Meyer. Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Russetn. On yesterday and the day before we had rather 
extensive testimony from nongovernmental witnesses. Today the 
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committee is ready to hear from the representatives of the Depart- 
ment of Defense and of the Selective Service System. 

The Honorable Charles C. Finucane, Assistant Secret ary of De- 
fense (Manpower. Personnel, and Reserve), the Honorable Frank 
B. Berry, Assistant Secretary of Defense (Health and Medical), and 
Lt. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, Director of Selective Service System, are 
present to give the views of the executive branch on the pending bill. 

The witnesses are well known to the members of the committee, 
Secretary Finucane, I understand that you are to testify on the-ex- 
tension of the act, extending the authority to induct and the exten- 
sion of the Dependents’ Assistance Act, and the continued suspen- 
sion of personnel ceilings. We are glad to have you here and you 
may proceed with any statement you see fit to make. : 


STATEMENT OF HON. CHARLES C. FINUCANE, ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY OF DEFENSE (MANPOWER, PERSONNEL, AND RESERVE) 


Mr. Finucane. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the Secretary of De- 
fense considers H.R. 2260 vital to the security of our Nation, and 
before starting my testimony, sir, may I ask that See retary McE}roy’s 
complete statement be filed for the record. 

Chairman Russeti. We will be glad to receive the Secretary’s state- 
ment, and it will follow the testimony of Assistant Secretary 
Finucane. 

Mr. Finucane. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
am Charles C. Finucane, the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Man- 
power, Personnel, and Reserve. I welcome the opportunity to appear 
before you in support of H.R. 2260. 

H.R. 2260, if enacted into law, will extend until July 1, 1963, the 
authority to induct persons under the Universal Military "Training and 
Service Act. It will also extend the suspension of the limitations 
on Armed Forces strengths to July 1, 1963, and it will extend the 
provisions of the Dependents’ Assistance Act for the same period. 


EXTENSION OF INDUCTION AUTHORITY 


I firmly believe that continuation of the authority to induct men 
into the Armed Forces is absolutely essential to the maintenance of 
our active and reserve military strength goals. 

The Secretaries of each of the Military Departments and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff are of the same conviction. 

The present general induction authority was originally provided 
by the Selective Service Act of 1948, after it was demonstrated that 
authorized strengths could not be attained by voluntary methods alone. 

This authority, which has been continuously in existence since that 
time, will, except for certain persons previously deferred, expire on 
July - 1959. We strongly urge its further extension until July 1, 
1963, as provided in section 1 of H.R. 2260. 


CONTINUING NEED FOR INDUCTEES 


It has been the firm objective of all services to obtain all military 


nt through voluntary means, and thus obviate the need for 


the draft. 
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During the past several years strenuous efforts have been made to 
increase the attractiveness ‘of military service, and thereby improve 
our voluntary enlistment and reenlistment rates. 

The Congress has been extremely cooperative in these efforts by 
prov iding legislation covering such items as increased pay and 
various allowance es, improved survivor benefits, and improved depend- 
ents’ medical care benefits. Also, various administrative measures 
have been taken to make military service more appealing, including 
increased stabilization of assignments and additional training and 
educational opportunities. 

The results are gratifying. A greater proportion of our require- 

ments for new enlisted personnel are being met by volunteers. Also, 
first-term reenlistment rates are up in all services. For the Depart 
ment of Defense as a whole, these rates have increased from 25 per- 
cent in fiscal year 1957 to 32 percent for the first 5 months of fiscal 
year 1959. 
' Despite the encouraging gains toward our ultimate objective, in- 
ductions are still needed to meet total authorized strengths. During 
fiscal year 1958, it was necessary to induct a total of 126. ,000 men into 
the Army. This amounted to about half of the Army intake, and 24 
percent of the total Department of Defense intake of enlisted per- 
sonnel from civil life. 

During the current fiscal year, we estimate that the Army will induct 
115,000 men. It is expected that we shall have to induct an average 
of about 90,000 men annually for the period fiscal year 1960 through 
fiscal year 1963. 

Universal Military Training and Service Act stimulates voluntary 
enlistments and officer procurement. The Navy, Air Force, and Ma- 
rine Corps, although not presently inducting men, benefit to a consid- 
erable extent from the stimulus of the draft in their voluntary procure- 
ment programs. Many young men who enlist voluntarily in these 
services do so in lieu of being inducted. In that way they are able 
to select the service of their choice and serve at a time and in a manner 
most convenient tothem. Since these enlistments are in most instances 
for 3, 4, or more years—rather than 2 years—they have substantial 
advantages i in reduced turnover, reduced training loads, and increased 
effective use of manpower. 

In addition to stimulating enlistments, the Universal Military 
Training and Service Act assists in the procurement of officer per- 
sonnel. 

The majority of our new junior officers are obtained through col- 
lege-oriented programs such as the ROTC. There is no doubt that 
many men enter these programs in preference to being inducted as 
enlisted men. 

A reduction in applicants could jeopardize our ability to meet our 
requirements and would provide less opportunity for selection of the 
better-qualified candidates. 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING AND SERVICE ACT ESSENTIAL 
TO RESERVE FORCES 


Continuation of the induction authority is also essential to the 
maintenance of adequate Reserve forces. Programs for direct en- 
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listment into the Ready Reserve provide important sources of new 
reserve manpower and provide attractive alternative means for dis. 
charging the military service obligation. 

For example, the Navy’s Reserve enlistment program requires 
2 years of active duty. Undoubtedly many men select this program 
in lieu of being inducted for the same period of service. 

The Army likewi ise uses the 2-year active-duty Reserve enlistment 
program. It also features programs under which enlistees take 
6 months of active duty for training and subsequently participate in 
the Reserve as a condition for deferment from induction. In addi- 
tion to motivating men to enlist in these programs, the draft autt nority 
assures their continued reserve participation. In fiscal year 1958 the 
Army Reserve, including the National Guard, enlisted over 80,000 
men into its 6 months’ programs. 

Loss of the induction authority would sharply decrease the attrae- 
tiveness of these programs to the point where the requirement for 
6 months of active duty for training would probably have to be 
removed in order to obtain a sufficient number of enlistees. 

While recruiting goals might be met under these revised conditions, 
the readiness goals required by modern concepts could not be attained, 
In this connection, we certainly hope the committee will take favor- 
able action on the bill to extend the 6 months’ Reserve program which 
will shortly be before you. 

The Marine Corps depends on the same types of direct Reserve 
enlistment programs used by the Army and would be subject to the 
same adverse effects if the draft ceased to exist. The Air Force Re- 
serve, including the Air National Guard, also has direct Reserve 
enlistment programs which benefit appreciably by the stimulus of the 


draft. 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING AND SERVICE ACT NEEDED TO MEET 
REQUIREMENTS FOR PHYSICIANS AND DENTISTS 


Continuing authority to make special calls for physicians and den- 
tists is necessary to meet requirements for such personnel. Draft- 
inspired volunteers have been our principal source of medical and 
dental officers during the past several years. 

By June 30, 1959, about 50 percent of all physicians serving on 
active duty, and about 60 percent of the dentists will be noncareer 
officers. 

Practically all of these will have accepted Reserve commissions 
with the obligation of 2 years’ active duty in lieu of being inducted 
under special selective service calls. Dr. Berry, the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense (Health and Medical), will speak in more detail on 
this matter. 

NEED FOR A 4-YEAR EXTENSION 


Mr. Chairman, we realize that a number of questions have been 
raised recently in connection with the extension of the induction 
authority. One of these concerns the period of time for which the 
authority should be extended. 

We firmly believe that there are compelling reasons for a 4-year 


extension. The draft was extended for 4 4 years in 1951 and again in 
1955. 
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We do not see anything in the world picture to indicate that the 
basic reasons for the draft will change over the next 4 years, or that 
we can afford to relax our military posture. 

Extension for another 4 years would provide firm assurance to our 
friends, as well as any potential enemies, that we are determined to 
maintain our Armed Forces at levels necessary to deter aggression. 
In our considered opinion, extension for a lesser period would tend to 
be interpreted abroad as a slackening in effort, and possibly a soften- 
ing in attitude toward our worldwide commitments. 

Equally important, extension for a lesser period would tend to 
create false impressions in the minds of our young men regarding 
their future military responsibilities. It could cause many of them 
tomake unsound career plans which assume an early end to the draft. 

Since we foresee an actual need for the draft for the next 4 years, 
I believe we should in good conscience make that clear to our young 
people now. 

That would be only fair to the large numbers of young men who, 
knowing that there will be a continuing military obligation, will 
prefer to discharge it at an early age. 


MILITARY SERVICE OUTLOOK 


In this connection, there has been a certain amount of public mis- 
understanding as to the military service outlook for draft age young 
men. There has been an impression that only a very small propor- 
tion of the young men of military age—perhaps 1 out of 10—are 
required for military service. 

The actual facts are quite different. These facts have been devel- 
oped in a recent study by the Department of Defense, in cooperation 
with selective service, the Labor Department, and other interested 
Government agencies. 

First, we found that 7 out of every 10 men now reaching age 26 
have actually seen service or are now serving. Moreover, if we ex- 
clude those who did not meet minimum standards, fully 9 out of 10 
qualified men have served. The remainder consists almost entirely of 
men in deferred categories. 

Looking ahead to 1963, we estimate that—despite a gradual growth 
of the manpower pool—about 55 percent of all 26-year-old men, and 
nearly 8 out of 10 qualified men, will have entered military service. 
The remainder again will consist of fathers or of others in deferred 
status. 

The study clearly establishes that virtually no nonfathers, qualified 
and available for service under the law, are currently escaping their 
service obligation or are likely to escape their obligation through 1963. 








MAXIMUM AGE OF LIABILITY 


A proposal has sometimes been advanced to reduce the maximum 
age of liability for induction from 25 to some earlier age. This has 
been put forward in the belief that it would ease career planning of 
the individual by relieving the so-called uncertainty of the draft. 

In our judgment, there are substantial advantages in the present 
age span of liability. This offers greater flexibility to the individual 
in the timing of military training according to his own educational 
and other career plans. 
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Many young men prefer to fulfill the military obligation at a later 
age because they desire to complete college—or to establish an assured 
civilian job status—before entering service. 

On the other hand, many other individuals prefer to fulfill the mijj- 
tary obligation at an early age so that their careers will not be inter- 
rupted later. 

This they can do by volunteering for the various Reserve training 
programs, volunteering for induction, or enlisting in the service of 
their choice. 

The important point is that the individual can choose when to serve 
within the present age span in terms of his own career plans. With 
the wide range of opportunities for fulfilling the military obligation, 
there should be no reason for a registrant to have difficulty in planning 
his career. 

Our statistics show that the great majority of men entering the 
Armed Forces prefer to take the initiative and discharge their obliga- 
tion at anearly age. The median age of the 352,000 nonprior service 
personnel who voluntarily entered on active duty in the Armed Forees 
in fiscal year 1958, including 40,000 voluntary inductees, was 19 years, 
In contrast, the median age of the 86,000 involuntary industees was 
slightly less than 23 years. 

There is one additional point I believe will be of interest to the 
committee. Reducing the maximum age of liability could have a 
damaging effect on student deferments. Local boards would un- 
doubtedly be reluctant to defer college and graduate students until 
completion of their education if, by such deferment, the individuals 
would eventually avoid induction. 

The student deferment. program, continuously in effect since 1951, 
has been of great value in increasing the Nation’s resources of highly 
trained manpower, including scientists, engineers, and other profes- 
sional personnel. We do not believe that any step should be taken 
which would tend to lessen its effectiveness. 


SUSPENSION OF STRENGTH LIMITATIONS 


I would now like to speak in support of section 2 of H.R. 2260 which 
provides for the continued suspension of statutory strength ceilings 
on the active forces. 

Our current and programed Armed Forces strengths exceed basic 
legislative limitations, and have done so since 1951. Recognizing that 
it would be impossible for the Armed Forces to meet their commit- 
ments if they were compelled to adhere to the statutory strength 
limitations, the Congress has in the past provided for suspension of 
those ceilings. 

We strongly urge their further suspension until July 1, 1963. 

Unless the suspension is continued, a reduction in total strength of 
approximately half a million or about 20 percent would be required. 
This would result in the demobilization of large segments of our active 
combat and supporting elements, and would clearly be highly dan- 
gerous to national and free world security in these troublesome times. 

Senator SauronstaLL. May I interrupt, Mr. Chairman, for a clari- 
fying point? 

Chairman Russe... Yes. 
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Senator SALronsTaLL. You are speaking, Mr. Finucane, when you 
say “to exceed the basic legislative limitations,” you are speaking for 
ali three services and not just the Army ? 7 

Mr. Finucane. Yes, sir, I am speaking for all services. We have 
presently 21% million men on duty and our limitation is about 2 million. 

Gentlemen, my final remarks are addressed in support of the ex- 
tension of the Dependents’ Assistance Act as provided by section 3 of 
TLR. 2260. The act provides additional allowances to enlisted mem- 
bers of the armed services with dependents, and prarane a means of 
making funds available to such dependents for their living expenses 
on a regular basis. The allowances under this act have been given 
since 1950. Termination of this legislation would impose undue finan- 
cial hardship. The extension of the act is therefore strongly 
recommended. 

I have attempted in my brief statement to show that I consider this 
legislation vital to our national security. It will give us the ability 
to maintain our Armed Forces at strength levels necessary to meet our 
military commitments and deter aggression. 

That is the end of my statement, Mr, Chairman. 

Chairman Russetz. Mr. Finucane, we have had considerable testi- 
mony here to the effect that a great deal of military personnel are 
doing work that should be done by civilian employees. Has the 
Department of Defense conducted any studies as to the utilization of 
manpower that would give us any indication as to the correctness of 
these assertions ? 

Mr. Finucane. We have indeed, Senator Russell. It was one of 
the primary recommendations of the Hoover Commission that as far 
as possible we use civilians in all the civilian-type positions that we 
had, and particularly in the logistical and backup services. We have 
over the years in the Air Force moved about 36,000 civilians into 
positions previously held by the military. We have in the Army the 
Operation Teammate, which was completed, and we in that operation 
transferred about 9,800. Now I would say ideally, sir, we have gone 
almost as far as we think we should go. We must keep our military 
men trained. We must give them rotation possibilities and we must 
keep a firm nucleus of know-how within the uniformed branch, and it 
is our considered opinion, Mr. Chairman, that we have made good 
progress. We are going to continue to work on this program. 

We have a defense directive ordering it indeed, but we feel that we 
have come about as far as we should go. 

Chairman RusseLu. I assume from what you say that you are 
continuing these studies. 

Mr. Finucane. Yes. 

Chairman Russeiu. Yes, to adapt the military status to the change 
in weapons systems and other dramatic transformations in our defense 
methods. 

Mr. Finucane. Yes, Senator Russell. We have some related infor- 
mation. We have raised substantially—from 55 to 62 percent—our 
combat forces percentage of total strength over the years. Indeed, 
all three services have made substantial progress in using more civil- 
lans and less military. ; 

Chairman Russreut. I believe you stated that if the ceilings were 
not extended, that we would be compelled on July 1 to reduce the mili- 
tary strength by 500,000. 
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Mr. Finucane. That is correct. 

Chairman Rvussexu. For the record I wish you would either state 
or have placed in the record the distribution of those numbers by 
services, please. 

Mr. Finucane. I would be glad to state them for you, Senator Rus. 
sell. The 2 million figure was determined by adding the statutor 
limits of 837,000 for the Army, 502,000 for the Air Force, and ap- 
proximately 550,000 officers and enlisted personnel for the Navy, and 
the programed strength for the Marine Corps of 175,000. 

Chairman Russett. The Air Force then would bear the brunt of 
the reduction. 

Mr. Finucane. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Russet. At a time when we are depending rather heay- 
ily upon the Air Force ? 

Mr. Finvcane. If my memory serves me correctly, the Air Force 
is heading for 845,000, sir, and their limitation is 502,000. 

Chairman Russe.t. Have you undertaken to arrive at any estimated 
figures as to the effect on the active-duty strength of the Armed Forces 
if Congress does not continue the authority to induct ? 

Mr. Finucane. The latest studies of the Army indicate that by using 
every method at their command, they could only get in the Army 
580,000. I might say that this figure is higher than past studies due 
to the many fine inducements provided by Congress to keep people 
in, but you see, Senator Russell, it is still 300,000 less than our desired 
levels. The number of people that are in the Air Force, the Navy, 
and the Marine Corps due to the pressure of the draft is indetermi- 
nate, something that we cannot exactly count. But we are confident 
that the stimulus of the draft has greatly aided their recruitment 
programs. 

Chairman Russe.u. In your statement as to the importance of con- 
tinuing the draft for 4 years rather than 2, you brought up some of 
the elements that I thought were rather important, that make it de- 
sirable to continue it for 4 years rather than 2, primarily to clear up 
any confusion in the mind of the young man who might think that that 
indicated he was going to escape military service. As it is now they 
all plan their career based on the fact that at some stage they will have 
to render this service. Have you had any ideas as to the effect it 
might have on the operations of the draft itself if we were to extend 
only for 2 years. Do you think it would increase the number that 
would have to be called because the young men would go on the theory 
that they might not be the ones who would be called up and would not 
volunteer ? 

Mr. Finucane. Senator, there is no question that there would be 
more gambling on the part of young men that the Congress might not 
extend the draft after the shorter period, and certainly that would 
have its effect on voluntary enlistments. 

Chairman Russetu. Mr. Secretary, I have been somewhat concerned 
about the disparity of service of those who are in the Reserve pro- 
gram or who have a Reserve obligation, both the obligation that comes 
after 2 years of service or after 6 months of training. It seems to be 
rather dependent on the proximity of some Reserve unit than any other 
one thing. What effect do you think it would have if you made the 
Reserve training, the Reserve service, voluntary, and opened up the 
6 months’ training to its full potentials. As it is now you are not 
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training all the young men who want to be trained for 6 months. That 
would eliminate the element of compulsion on the few who might 
not wish to go into the Reserve program. 

Mr. Frnucane. Senator Russell, I have prepared a few remarks on 
this subject as it is quite involved and very important, | believe at 
the moment. Would it be agreeable to yourself and your committee 
if] read those ¢ 

Chairman Russetzi. I want to get some information about it be- 
cause the Department of Defense has changed its attitude on the Re- 
grve program from time to time and we had the Department up here 
in 1955 and it had an objective of a Ready Reserve of 2,900,000, in 
order to keep 1,700,000 on drill pay status. 

Mr. Finucane. That is correct. 

Chairman Russe. At that time they indicated if we did not expand 
the Reserve program it would be necessary to increase the active duty 
forces all over the Nation. Today, of course, the strength of the 
Department in drill pay reservists is about 900,000. In the mean- 
time the active-duty strength has gone down instead of gone up, as 
was threatened in 1955. I would be glad to have a statement on this 
because I don’t think the present system is altogether fair. There 
are many men who want to enter the 6-month training program and 

articipate in the Reserve. At the same time, some of the relatively 
oe who are inducted are required to participate actively in the 
Reserve against their will. 

Mr. Finucane. Before I make this statement answering the exact 
question, I might comment sir, on some of your previous statements. 
They are absolutely correct. We have about 2,400,000 people in the 
Ready Reserve not on active duty and we have about the number that 
you have stated on pay status. Now, we have studied those figures as 
long as 3 years ago and they decided at that time, after a study, that 
about a million men in pay status in the Reserve would do at that time, 
and the administration has kept to that figure since, with the exception 
of the 10-percent reduction in the Army Guard and the Army Reserve, 
of which we are well aware. 

We do need our Reserve and we de rely on them very strongly, Sen- 
ator Russell, and we would not want anything to interfere with their 
strength and their training, and we believe at the moment that due to 
the Reserve Act of 1955, that we have never had our Reserve forces as 
ready to go, as well trained as they are. We have nobody actually left 
in the Reserves who has not had 6 months’ active duty training— 
practically nobody. 

Chairman Russe.u. I don’t believe there is any question about that. 

Mr. Finucane. They are all qualified to move overseas if necessary. 

Chairman Russety. They are more ready than they have ever been 
inour history. 

Mr. Finucane. That’s right. 

Chairman Russeti. That applies to the National Guard, too. 

Senator SarronstaLL. Would the Senator yield for a question on 
that point @ 

Chairman Russet. Yes. 

Senator Satronsratu. Is the limitation that you have just stated 
of—a million men, I think it was—is that because there aren’t the 
physical resources to keep more than that number, or is it because the 
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Army believes that that is as many as it can use if there is a sudden 
emergency and that would require further training ? 

Mr. Finucane. I believe, Senator Saltonstall, that it is not a matter 
of facilities. I think that we could train more people if the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and the Secretary of Defense and the other authorities 
decided that the balance of forces required more. I think the 
reason that we have the size we have is that that is the figure that has 
been arrived at in the balance of forces required to keep the Nation 
strong, Senator. 

I believe that that is it. I am perfectly satisfied that if we wanted 
to we could train many more people. 

Chairman Rvussetyi. As a matter of fact, you have got a long wait- 
ing list, haven’t you, Mr. Secretary, of men who want to be tr ained ? 

Mr. Finucane. In the 6 months program ? 

Chairman Russetu. Yes. 

Mr. Finucane. Yes, Senator; that is correct. I have been told that. 

I would like to make a statement on the requirement for the 2-year 
veteran to serve in the Reserve. The Ready Reserve participation 
requirement is, of course, not a part of the Universal Military 
Training and Service Act, which is presently under consideration. It 
was originally embodied in the Reserve Forces Act of 1955, and it is 
now included in section 270 of title 10 U.S.C. Since the Army alone 
requires participation in the Ready Reserves of inductees, the proposal 
would directly affect only the Army Reserve and to a lesser degree the 
Army National Guard. In this respect. it is important to note the 
disposition of the 104,000 obligors who were released from ac tive duty 
through fiscal year 1958. Obligors include inductees and the small 
number of those reservists who enlisted for 6 years, with the require- 
ment of 2 years of active duty who were subject. to the participation 
requirements imposed by the Reserve Forces Act of 1955. The distri- 
bution of these 104,000 men is as follows: 10,232 enlisted in the Army 
National Guard; 42,500 were assigned to Army Reserve units, 

Chairman Russeixi. Are you talking of the 2-year inductees in the 
Army? 

Mr. Frnucane. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Russety. Men who have already done 2 years? 

Mr. Finucane. Yes,sir. This was for 1958. 

Forty-three thousand five hundred remained in the reenforcement 
pool, Senator. That is the group of men that you mentioned that were 
not readily assignable, that were geographic ally or for other reasons 
are not able to be in a unit. And 7,768 were assigned to the Standby 
Reserve, enlisted in the Reserve components of the other services or 
were discharged. Now this distribution of the obligors resulted 
from the application of procedures which afford the individual very 
wide latitude. During the first 60 days after his release from active 
duty, he may apply for enlistment in the National Guard. During 
the next 30 days he may volunteeer to affiliate with an Army Reserve 
unit with openings for his oe ations and his skills. If he has not 
affiliated with either the National Guard or the Army Reserve unit 
within 90 days, action is then taken by the Army to determine his 
Ready Reserve assignment. His qualifications are first matched 
against the vacancies in units relatively close to his home. In this 
process special consideration is given to factors such as his employ- 
ment, his health, his family, and the many other things which might 
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mitigate against a unit assignment. If no unit vacancy exists. for 
his qualifications, he is retained in a control group of the reenforce- 
ment pool. Mandatory assignment. is based solely on the military 
fequirements for the individual’s skill. Those men assigned to units 
are required to participate in weekly drills and in 2 weeks’ annual 
training for a 2-year period. Those in the reenforcement pool are re- 
uired to participate in active duty for training some time during 
their 3-year obligated period. 

Chairman Russe... You say some time. Is it 15 days? 

Mr. Finucane. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Russevt. They can discharge that over a 3-year period. 

Mr. Finucane. I believe that is correct; yes. 

The following distribution of all enlisted members of units of the 
Army Reserve as of December 1958 will furnish additional perspec- 
tive on the need for the 2-year obligor in these units. Six months’ 
trainees comprise 43 percent. The 2-year obligors comprise 25 per- 
cent, veterans with no obligation 23 percent, and non-prior-service men 
are now down to 9 percent and so will disappear. 

From this distribution it can be readily seen that the 6-month 
trainee is numerically the single most important source of our Re- 
serve unit manpower. Reliance for maintaining the necessary de- 
gree of mobilization readiness, deployment availability, and combat 
potential cannot be placed on this source of manpower alone in our 
opinion. 

The 6-month trainee has acquired the basic military skills which 
qualify him to participate as a member of the unit. This training 

rovides a sound basis for his integration into the unit team where 
his ability and his skill can be developed through more advanced 
training during his period of obligated service. 

However, the composition of the Army’s Ready Reserve units in- 
cludes many skills and many specialties which require far more than 
6 months of active duty training for the individual to acquire and 
attain a satisfactory degree of proficiency. The experience and the 
military skill of the 2-year active duty veteran is the binding agent 
which gives the unit coherence, strength, maturity, and a sense of 
purpose. In addition these finely trained men represent the future 
combat leadership and the future noncommissioned officer and junior 
officer material in the event of large expansion. They will, in fact, 
become increasingly important as the number of nonobligated World 
War II veterans, who are presently participating, decreases. We are 
firmly convinced that the removal of the requirement of the veteran 
to participate would seriously impair the ability of the Ready Reserve 
of the Army including to some degree the National Guard to carry 
out its mission in anemergency. Replacement with 6 months’ trainees 
would greatly increase our personnel cost. Additionally, it would 
require more trainors, some more training facilities, and other logis- 
tical support. In substance, sir, I personally feel very strongly that 
the most valuable man we have available for the protection of our 
country other than the man on active duty, is the man who has com- 
pleted a tour of duty in the service. That is true for the first 2 years 
after he has left service. We made studies years ago which indicated 
that the man who has just left the Army in the first 12 months main- 
tains 90 percent of his top efficiency. 
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In the second 12 months he drops to 80 percent and in the third year 
he goes down to 20 percent since he has been away so long that he is 
out of touch. 

So I have always considered the most valuable manpower pool that 
we have in the event of an emergency consists of the men who have 
been released from the armed services after 24 or 36 months of Service, 
and for that reason, sir, we would like to maintain the status quo in 
that regard. 

Chairman Rvsseix. I can understand why you want to maintain the 
status quo. Of course, that is inherent in any military organization, 
They want to keep men with the longest training, and this committee 
has sought to offer every inducement that we possibly could to enable 
you to maintain the people who had the skills to handle the implements 
of modern warfare. But you are still in the position of compelling 
Active Reserve participation by a great many men who have served 9 
years—I say a great many. T don’t really think it would be a large 
number, because we have made the Reserve service so attractive that 
the men who have a Reserve unit available to them, I think that many 
of them would go in voluntarily. If you think they do not attach 
great impor tance to the benefits that we have established for those who 
pursue their Reserve training, you ought to read some of the letters we 
get when the Department moves the Reserve units around in the field. 

It disturbs the people who think they are going to lose their years 
of participation before qualifying for their retirement. But have 
you made any study to indicate what number of these men would go 
into these units voluntarily ? 

Mr. Finucane. I can’t say that we have, Senator Russell. It would 
be a very difficult thing to ascertain, because under the present law 
they know they are obligated and you would have to determine what 
goes on in a man’s mind if the rules of the game were changed, and I 
am afraid that our department has no substantial or effective figures 
on it. 

Chairman Russetx. I can understand why it should attach to the 
man with 6 months’ service. He goes in voluntarily knowing that in 
exchange for his staying on active duty for only 6 months, he has a 
definite Reserve obligation. 

But there is a small number of men who are inducted against their 
will, we will say, for 2 years and who do the 2 years and then are 
compelled to stay on active duty, Active Reserve duty, for a period of 
years. 

Mr. Frnucane. That is correct. 

Chairman Rvsseiu. Whereas a number of their companions who 
perhaps offered themselves up for 2 years of active duty under the 
Selective Service Act, when they complete their 2 years they want to 
get into a Reserve unit and can’t because there is not one available. 

I am a great exponent, it is almost passion with me, of equalizing 
the military obligation of the young men of this country as far as it 
is humanly, possible to do. 

This is one of the reasons that I vigorously supported universal 
military training many years ago. I supported it vigorously on two 
or three occasions and the Senate passed it after it. was approved 
by this committee. 

I concede today it is not as applicable as it has been in times past. 
But I am going to continue to try to find some way to take care of 
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the injustice that is done in small groups of men who are inducted 
and who serve 2 years, who are then against their will assigned to a 
Reserve organization. I don’t believe there are many of ‘them. I 
think most ‘of them want to go on and get their drill pay and to get 
their entitlement for the retirement benefits after they have served the 
necessary period of time. But there is a group there that is being com- 
pelled to bear a little more than their fair share of the load as 
compared with the 6-month man, and a great deal more than the 
fellow who escapes service altogether. 

I want to say in passing I am glad you pointed out that that num- 
ber is not nearly so large as the public generally has thought. I think 
that those statistics that you offer are very valuable. I hope that they 
get W ider circulation so that the people of the country know that there 
isnot a large number of fully qualified young men who are escaping 
any service whatever. 

Of course, we have raised the qualifications so high at the insistence 
of the Department of Defense that it is getting to » the point where a 
person almost has to have a Phi Beta Kappa key in order to be 
eligible for the draft. 

Have you any estimate of the number of men that wish to participate 
in the 6 months active training for the Reserve service and who are 
unable to do so under present policies? 

Mr. Fincuanr. No; I haven’t any figures, Senator, and I regret 
tosay that I hear different statements from time to time. 

Chairman Russett. We have had some testimony in that field and 
that is the reason I asked you the question. 

Mr. Finucane. The National Guard said they have very many peo- 
ple waiting in line to join, and yet I was advised by the Department 
the other day that if we did not raise the ceilings immediately, that 
they would not be able to get enough 6 months’ ‘inductees in the last 
3months. So that you can hear different stories, depending on what 
the point is to be proven. Would anybody like to add to that? 

Colonel Dickens. We do not know, Senator, how many are waiting 
in line. 

Chairman Russexy. That is an honest and frank answer. I con- 
gratulate you. It is very seldom that we get any kind of an answer 
from representatives of the Department of Defense, like that. Some- 
times they lose us in a maze of words in attempting to impress us 
that they do know something when they don’t and I thank you for 
that answer. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, I recognize this bill does not increase the pay- 
ments under the Dependents’ Assistance Act but for the record can 
you give use the total of these payments in a typical year under cur- 
rent conditions? 

Mr. Finucane. I can give it by the individual, Senator Russell, 
and I will get for the record the total sum. I think it might be of 
interest to the committee as to the actual payments that we ‘do make 
and I would like to read them to you, sir. Enlisted men in the Armed 
Forces receive allowances because of their dependents. Each man 
contributes $40 in the grades E-1, E-2, and E-3, $60 in the grades E+4, 
and E-5 and $80 in the grades E-6, 7, 8 and 9 from their own pay. 

On that basis they obtain from the Government in the nature of a 
quarter’s allowance, sums ranging from $51.30 for the enlisted man 
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with one dependent to $77.10 for two dependents and $96.90 for an ep. 
listed man with three dependents. 

If the act is therefore not extended, considerable financial hardshj 
would result to a large number of our enlisted people and their fam). 
lies. 

Chairman Russetx. Mr. Secretary, if you will excuse me, I think 
that we understand the amount of the individual payments to which 
they are entitled. I asked if you had any total of the payments’ inig 
typical year, the total amount that is paid under this Dependents’ 
Assistance Act. 

Mr. Finucane. We have about 980,000 men that are availing them- 
selves of this privilege, sir. The exact numbers of dollars I don’t 
have at hand. 

Chairman Russexz. Of course, a varying amount is applied. Some 
men get twice as much as others do, due to the size of their family 
and other things. 5 

Mr. Finvoane. $154 million in fiscal 1960. 

Chairman Russgexix. It doesn’t cost as much as I thought. 

Mr. Finucane. I am told it is $954 million, Senator Russell, but 
I would certainly like to have that verified. . 
Chairman Russeii. I thought the other figure was exceedingly 
low. 

(The following information was subsequently furnished :) 

The Department of Defense budget for fiscal year 1960 contains provision 
of approximately $948 million under basic allowance for quarters for enlisted 
personnel. The sum is based on the Dependents Assistance Act rates. If 
that act were to expire, entitlement to basic allowance for quarters would 
revert to the rates specified in the Career Compensation Act of 1949, as amended. 
Under those rates, the total fiscal year 1960 enlisted personnel quarters allowance 


would be approximately $514 million. Thus, the enlisted personnel affected 


would suffer a decrease in quarters allowance entitlement of approximately 
$434 million. 


Mr. Secretary, we have come across situations that seem to me 
worthy of the attention by the Department. It goes to the promotion 
system now being used by the Navy for its medical officers. It appears 
that the Navy is assessing the same criteria of attrition against the 
medical officers as they are their line officers when there is no hump 
in the medical service in the Navy, but you do have some medical 
officers who apparently are fully qualified who have rendered able 
service to the Navy, and who wish to stay in the Navy, but they are 
being passed over twice by the arbitrary application of this attrition 
as applied to your line officers. 

This study indicates that 16 of the 22 doctors passed over were 
either certified by the board for promotion or were eligible for pro- 
motion. That means that these men had met the highest standards 
for American civilian medicine, including such specialties as surgery, 
internal medicine, urology, and others. The board for selection to 
commander passed over 34.48 percent of the lieutenant commanders 
in this zone. Even though there was a greater percentage passed 
over in the line the medical passovers were not based on any lack of 
qualification, but to arbitrarily assessed attrition. 

I wish you would look into that if you are not familiar with it and 
see if there should not be some legislative revision of the Navy criteria 
in the field. It is entirely inconsistent with the doctors’ draft to 
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have this washout of doctors who are completely qualified and are 
certified as being qualified. k 

We have had this problem of the hump in the Navy and in all the 
services for that matter. We have had it twice since I have been a 
member of this committee, once following World War I and even to 
a greater degree following World War II. But this action of arbi- 
trarily passing over doctors and separating them short of a normal 
eareer Who are professionally qualified seems to me to be very short- 
sighted since we have been asked to continue the doctors’ draft. It 
apparently comes about because the same rules apply to the medical 
oficers as apply to the line officers. 

You have ample administrative authority to deal with that and I 
wish you would look into that fully and apprise this committee as 
to whether you think that is a wise policy to pursue? I am inserting 
my complete questions on this, Mr. Secretary, and the committee 
would appreciate a response to the questions set forth in the complete 


document. 
I. EARLY RETIREMENT FOR MEDICAL OFFICERS 


The Navy his initiated a promotion policy on medical officers which, if con- 
tinued, will result in the forced early retirement of many of these officers at 
the prime of their professional experience, even though the Navy, like the other 
military services, will continue to need the doctor draft law. 

The selection board last fall for eaptain passed over 53.8 percent of the medical 
commanders in the zone. The passover rate was not caused by any lack of 
qualifications for the higher grade but was an arbitrary application of the same 
attrition which was applied to the line. Sixteen of the twenty-two doctors passed 
over were either board certified or board eligible. This means that they have 
met the highest standards for American civilian medicine, including such special- 
ties as surgery, internal medicine, neurology, and others. The board for selection 
to commander passed over 34.48 percent of the medical lieutenant commanders 
in the zone. Even though there was a great percentage of passover in the line, 
the medical passovers were not based on any lack of qualification but to 
arbitrarily assess attrition. 


What will be the results 


(1) The Reserve doctors under current Navy policy will be involuntarily re- 
lieved from active duty when they have twice failed of selection. 

(2) The service careers of the Regular commanders if they receive two pass- 
overs, Will be shortened by 4 years since they will be eliminated from service 
after 26 years. 

(3) The military service of the lieutenant commanders who are twice failed 
will be shortened by 10 years from what they would normally serve if they had 
reached the grade of captain since they must be eliminated after 20 years of 
service. 

(4) Many of the young Navy doctors observing this situation will very likely 
decide not to select or continue a Navy medical career. 

This policy is open to question on several grounds. 

(1) There is a valley, or a shortage, in the commander and lieutenant com- 
mander grades in the medical corps of the Navy and not a hump, or overage, as 
in the case of line. The need for these people as Navy doctors casts much doubt 
on the wisdom of applying the so-called line fraction. (An Executive order, 
still in effect, was issued in 1955 suspending the statutory requirement for ap- 
plying the line fraction and was for the purpose of avoiding arbitrary line 
attrition against needed doctors. ) 

(2) This action is contrary to the incentive pay legislation for doctors which 
was to induce them to remain in active service, especially where they have at- 
tained the highest professional qualification of board eligibility and are needed 
by the Navy. 

(3) It is inconsistent with doctor draft law which in effect, because of the 
shortage, forces doctors to serve in the lower grades. 

; The Department of Defense and the Navy have ample administrative author- 
ity to deal with this situation and the committee would like to know what is 
planned with regard to future policy. 
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Would your comments also include among other things the basis for the Selec- 
tion rates for the next promotion zones for all grades of Navy medical Officers? 
Will they be considered on the basis of the medical needs of the Navy and the 
qualifications of the doctors, rather than an arbitrary relationship to the Separate 
problems of the line list, and also precisely the percentage of attribution which 
will be assessed for each zone. 


II, NO RETENTION OF MEDICAL OFFICERS AFTER 30 YEARS’ SERVICE 


The Navy has had authority for some years to retain medical officers on active 
duty beyond the normal 30-year retirement point for captains. A number have 
been retained in past years. Beginning in fiscal year 1959, however, it is under. 
stood that none will be retained, even though there are a number of highly quali- 
fied physicians who would voluntarily remain on active duty. 

Mr. Secretary, do you think this is a wise policy in view of the continued 
shortage of medical officers? 

Mr. Frxvcane. We will report back to you, Senator Russell, in 
compliance with your request. 

Chairman Russetx. Senator Saltonstall ? 

Senator Sauronstautu. Mr. Chairman, I think you have covered the 
situation. I just have about two or three questions, Mr. Finucane, 
For the record for what it is worth, I have just done a little arithmetic, 
and as I see it, the average payment for benefits of each of the 980,000 
men is $973. 

In other words, the benefit payments, each man is getting an aver- 
age of about $1,000 a year. That is dependents’ allowance. 

Let me ask you one further question along the lines that the chair- 
man has asked about these reservists in the 6 months training. The 
chairman brought out that there are some who were being compelled 
to goon beyond the 2 years, although not a great percentage. 

Why can’t the arbitrary figure of 1 million men be increased if 
you have people who want to get into that 6 months training and can’t 
now because of the limitation? That would seem to be simply an 
arbitrary limitation. 

Mr. Finucane. Senator Saltonstall, the way we are arriving this 
year at the number of people that we require from the 6 months train- 
ing is we determine the total requirements of our Reserve, we esti- 
mate the number of volunteers and the required number of obligors 
with 2-year service, and the balance we assign to the 6 months training. 
Therefore, the 6 months training picks up the balance of the require- 
ment. We can’t get it any other way. Now aman who serves 2 years 
in the service has given us 18 months’ effective service with the ready 
troops. The man who goes into the Reserves we train for 6 months 
and we get no effective service out of him in the Regular Army. So 
that we would like to devote what resources we have to the Regular 
Establishment and use the ones who graduated from the Regular Es- 
tablishments who have completed their tour of duty with our Reserves, 
if we can. 

Presently we have 43 percent of them coming from the 6 months 
active duty for training. 

Senator SatronsraLL. What you are saying is that the man who has 
had the 2 years’ training is the most valuable man you have for the next 
2 years. 

Mr. Finucane. That is correct. 

Senator SaLtonsTALL. So you give him the preference ? 

Mr. Finucane. That is correct. 
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Senator SauronsTaLL. And 55 percent of your total is filled up with 
that type of man and 45 percent with the 6 months training. 

Mr. Finucane. No, sir; because there are many other professional 
guardsmen who have been in all their lives. I think we have only 
95 percent of the people who come from the 2-year training as ob- 
ligors. I can give you those figures exactly, sir, 6 months’ trainees 
43 percent, 2-year obligors, 25 percent, veterans with no obligation, 
that is the man who spends we will say his life to retirement in the 
Guard, 23 percent; and the nonprior servicemen who are men that 
have not ever been on active duty who were in before 1955, and will 
eventually leave the picture, 9 percent. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. On page 7 of your statement the first para- 
graph you say— 
looking ahead to 1963, we estimate that—despite a gradual growth of the man- 
power pool—about 55 percent of all 26-year-old men, and nearly 8 out of 10 
qualified men, will have entered military service. The remainder again will 
consist of fathers or of others in deferred status. 

I would be interested and I hope the committee would if you could 
break down that 55 percent. You say 8 out of 10 qualified men and 
yet only 55 percent or just a little over a half of all 26-year-old men 
have served. Can you break down that 55 percent figure into the 
physically disqualified fathers and other deferred status? 

Mr. Finucane. Yes, we can, Senator Saltonstall. May I say, Mr. 
Chairman, the book that I referred to with all the statistical data in 
it. in very great detail is this book which I would like to make avail 
able to the committee, and it will tell you exactly where these men are 
and how many of them are rejected for physical reasons and how many 
became married and all that data. 

Senator Busy. May I see that a minute? 

Mr. Finucane. Yes, sir. Mr. Wool, would you specifically answer 
the Senator’s question ¢ 

Mr. Woot. For the men who will be 26 years of age in 1963 the 
total number in the population of that age will be 1,150,000. Of that 
total, 680,000 will either be in service or will have completed service. 
This will include approximately 530,000 who will have been in the 
Active Forces, and about 100,000 who will be fulfilling their Reserve 
obligations through the 6-month Reserve program. Of the remaining 
men now, we estimate that about 340,000 will have been found un- 
acceptable for service under the present mental and physical standards. 
This leaves 180,000 men. Of these, 140,000 would be fathers other 
than those unfit for service, and an additional 40,000 would be men 
who were eligible for various types of deferments under the law in- 
cluding some small number of students. 

We have this on a percentage basis too. 

Senator SarronstaLy. So roughly a third of all the men that are 
listed are out for physical or mental reasons? 

Mr. Woot. Yes, sir. 

Senator SaronstaLi. May I ask one question as tothis? You have 
not said anything, Mr. Finucane, as to college training for officers and 
so on as it affects the draft and as it affects the military service. 

Could you speak very briefly on that ? 

Mr. Finucane. It is our firm belief, Senator Saltonstall, and again 
we can’t pin the numbers down, but it is our firm belief that the num- 
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ber of entries into the ROTC, and indeed the vigor and determination 
with which a student follows his career in the ROTC is directly. af. 
fected by the draft. The student knows that if he does not go 
through and get that commission, that he is going to be turned over 
to his military duty as a private, and we feel that that gives us not 
only a greater number of ROTC officers to choose from, but we believe 
that they just study a little harder and treat the thing more seriously 
because they know if they did not complete their ROTC training they 
are going to be subject to the draft. 

Senator SatronsratL. That is not leading into too many officers? 

Mr. Finucane. The study of how many ROTC officers we need in 
the service is one that we are devoting a great deal of attention to, 
and we will have a report within I would say 2 or 3 weeks. 

The figures tentatively, the Army’s studied figure now is 14,000 a 
year and they are producing approximately that, about 13,500 last 
year. 

The other services are about where they have always been and they 
are relatively smaller in numbers, I think about 4,000 for the Air 
Force and 2,400 for the Navy. 

That is what we are presently getting. We are studying and think- 
ing in terms of removing the requirements of the land grant colleges 
for compulsory ROTC for two years if they desire it, and we have 
several things under study, sir. 

Maybe I should not be anticipating what our decisions will be. 

Senator SatronsraL.. But broadly speaking it is a good program 
and you are satisfied with it and you are going forward with it. 

Mr. Finucane. That is correct, sir. 

Senator SattonsTaLu. And it isn’t getting too many officers. 

Mr. Finucane. No, sir. 

Senator SaLTonsTALL. Just one other question, Mr. Chairman. As 
one member of this committee I have had a number of requests or sug- 
gestions to cut the extension down to 2 years. I can see the merits of 
4 years and I shall personally support 4 years. Now with that 4-year 
extension, why wouldn’t it be helpful to have a committee or a com- 
mission set up to keep a continual study on the effects of the draft, 
the effects on our young men and for any improvements either in an 
administrative way or in the way of substantial law changes over the 
next, say, 2 years, and to make a report to the Congress. 

The military certainly would not object to that, would they ? 

Mr. Finucane. I can see no objection at all, Senator. General 
Hershey will be here before you and he, of course, is thoroughly con- 
versant with what is presently being done in the mechanics of the 
Selective Service. He could probably answer your question. 

Senator Satronsta.u. I believe if the committee or if the Congress 
decided that that was worthwhile, that that Commission should have 
a majority of civilians on it, either 3 to 2 or 5 to 4 or something of that 
order, so that there would be a majority of civilians representing the 
Congress and looking into the workings of the draft law. Personally 
I think that would ease some of the objections to the continuance for 
a 4-year term. 

r. Finucane. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator SautonstTaLu. And you do not object to that? 

Mr. Finucane. No, sir. 

Senator Satronstauu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Chairman Russeiw. Just for the record, Mr. Secretary, in talking 
about the extension for 2 or 4 years, there is nothing to prevent the 
suspension of the draft at any time it is not necessary after one year or 
18months or 2 years, is there? 

Mr. Frnucane. In the wisdom of Congress they can do anything 
they like, Senator Russell. 

airman RussEuL. Will you repeat that? 
Mr. Frnucane. I just say in the wisdom of Congress they can—— 
Chairman Russexx. I am not speaking about the wisdom of Con- 
. Iam talking about if the Congress follows the suggestion of 
the Department of Defense and extends the provisions of the Selective 
Service Act for 4 years, there is nothing that makes it mandatory that 
the executive branch operate the Selective Service and draft men for 
4 years if they are not needed. 

Mr. Frnvcane. No, sir. 

Chairman Russe. It can be suspended at any time? 

Mr. Frnucane. That is correct, Senator Russell, yes. I misunder- 
stood your statement before. 

Chairman Russet. There is one thing I forgot to call to your 
attention with respect to this medical officer situation in the Navy. 
The Navy has always had the authority to retain on active duty be- 
yond the 30-year time limit those in the grade of captain. 

* Mr. Frxvcane. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Russeti. And they have retained some in years past. 
But as I understand it beginning this fiscal year none will be retained 
even though there are a number of highly qualified doctors who would 
voluntarily remain on active duty. 

I wish you would consider that too in the light of the fact. that we 
are drafting doctors, many of them against their wishes, to serve, 
whether it is wise to apply exactly the same criteria to these medical 
officers as you would to a man who might be a commander of a ship 
in the line having fighting men under his direction. 

Senator Stennis? 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Finucane, you certainly have a difficult job 
m your present role as Assistant Secretary of Defense for Manpower, 
Personnel, and Reserves. I just want to ask you a couple of questions 
not directly related to this bill, but that havea bearing. 

The military pay bill, I believe, now has been in effect for about 
9months and in your position what evidence do you have of its effect? 

Has it improved the situation any ? 

Mr. Finucane. Senator Stennis, we had a very gratifying increase 
in our reenlistment rates. In fiscal year 1955 only 27 percent: of all 
enlisted men completing enlistment tours reenlisted. This has in- 
creased to about 51 percent in the first five months of fiscal year 1959. 
The average reenlistment rate for first term regulars, our most critical 
retention group. increased from 16 percent to 32 percent over the 
same period. The wide career incentive and reenlistment programs 
mstituted at the courtesy of the laws that Congress has passed for us 
Is very materially helping.our reenlistment and retention problem. 

Senator Stennis. That is.your personal opinion now based upon 
surveys you have made? 

Mr. Finucane. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. That is your personal opinion you are giving? 

Mr. Finucane. These are figures, sir; provided by the services. 
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Senator Srennis. But you say that this was the cause of it in your 
opinion ¢ 

Mr. Finucane. I believe so. 

Senator Stennis. This military pay bill ? 

Mr. Frxvcaner. There is only one further cause other than the 
improved living conditions and career incentives, of course, and that 
is when we have a lessening of our industrial and economic activity in 
the country, we get more people in the services. ] 

Senator Stennis. That is the next question. What 5-month period 
were you talking about there, what calendar months were you referring 
to? 

Mr. Finucane. Starting on the ist of July 1958, and running 
through November 1958, Senator. 

Senator Stennis. So in your opinion though, in spite of the lessen- 
ing of industrial activities at that time, that this bill gave a substantial 
contribution to those figures you mentioned. 

Mr. Finucane. We are very pleased and satisfied, sir, with the im- 
provements that have been made, and we as yet cannot access the re- 
tention potential that has been given us by the proficiency pay, which 
we only put into effect on the Ist of November. It took us that 
long 

Senator Stennis. I wasn’t talking about proficiency pay and I 
wasn’t talking about your being satisfied. The question was those 
figures that you mentioned, do you say as Assistant Secretary that the 
pay bill was a substantial contribution to that ¢ 

Mr. Frnvucane. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. I know you can’t be exact but you do think there 
was a 

Mr. Frnucane. No, I must move back a little bit. We find in some 
studies that the actual pay is about the sixth or seventh motivating 
thing in the scrviceman’s mind. There are many others, promotion, 
and career opportunities, improved survivor benefits, the medical 
care bill 

Senator Srennis. The point that was emphasized here a year ago 
was the pay and that was given a great and paramount importance 
by virtually all the witnesses. These other things were mentioned, 
but the paramount thing that was pointed up was pay. 

Mr. Finvcane. I could not honestly say that, Senator Stennis. 

Senator Stennis. You are shaking your head. I am telling you 
what the testimony was and I heard all of it. Now I want to know 
as near as you can just how much of this improvement you attribute 
to this pay increase, and I think we are entitled to know. 

We also were told a year ago that the services were deteriorating, 
about to fall apart, morale was low, and that they had definite and 
positive proof that the pay scale was the reason. 

Now we come back a few months later and ask your opinion as to 
what the situation is and what contribution has this pay bill made! 

Now you can’t be exact on that I know. but we are entitled to your 
opinion and I know you are willing to give it. 

You are talking about enlisted men now. 

Mr. Finucane. That is right, sir. 

Senator Stennis. All right, do you have anything further on that? 

Mr. Finucane. Senator Stennis, of course, I was not the one that 
testified last year about that. Our studies indicate that it is a well 
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balanced package, and pay is not always, in fact it is very seldom, the 
primary motive to the enlisted man. Housing is among them, medical 
care and support for his family. 

Senator STeNNIs. I did not mean to go into all that. It takes the 
time of the other members. — 

Mr. Finucane. Pay isa factor certainly. 

Senator Stennis. The question is in your opinion has the pay bill 
substantially increased this betterment of reenlistments as to enlisted 
men 

Mr. Finucane. Yes, I think it has. 

Senator STENNIS. Now what about the officers? We had a great 
deal of testimony here that men were getting out of the service and so 
forth, and that the pay had to be increased. We accepted that testi- 
mony. Now do you have any showing here as to the result? 

Mr. Finucane. No, we have not, Senator Stennis. 

Senator Srennis. Are you trying to make any survey on that? It 
is very difficult to get at I know, but it seems to me that if it could be 
surveyed to bring in proof before the bill was passed, there could be 
some effort made to bring in a survey after it was passed. 

Mr. Finucane. We have no comparative statistics, Senator Stennis, 
available at this time. 

Senator Srennis. It is a little soon to expect them, I am sure. I 
just wanted to know if you had them. Are you making any survey 
along that line ? 

Mr. Finucane. We will actually try to determine those of our 
valuable officers who voluntarily leave the services to go to industry 
comparing now and then, because there is no question, Senator, that 
one of the prime arguments for the pay bill last year was the retention 
of the 45- to 50-year-old brigadier generals who we were losing to 
industry. 

Senator Stennis. I certainly agree to that as one who heard the 
testimony, but what I want to know now is what was the result ? 

What has happened since then ? 

Mr. Finucane. We will try to find that. 

Senator Srennis. Even though time is short, as I understood then 
we were going to have a report from time to time on these matters. 

Mr. Finucane. We will do that in the near future. 

Senator Srennis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russetx. I want to say this: When you presented that bill 
to Senator Stennis’ subcommittee last year, I was not a member of the 
subcommittee, but I read the hearings, and you did have a great deal 
of evidence where you had gone out and surveyed amongst men as to 
the factors that prompted them to leave the service or to reenlist. You 
set pay first, housing second. There were a number of elements in it. 
Did you quit all the surveys just because the pay bill was passed or 
are you going to run another one? Maybe we can get some light on 
that. 

Mr. Finucane. Fwill attempt to develop that. 

Chairman Russet. This committee deals not only with pay but 
with housing and with these other elements and I thought that that 
was very helpful testimony that you submitted to Senator Stennis’ 
subcommittee last year in that area. 

And you are planning to conduct. other surveys ? 

Mr. Finucane. We will do that, sir. 
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Chairman Russe... All right, Senator Smith. 

Senator Smirn. I haven’t any questions. Thank you. 

Chairman Russe.y. Senator Case? 

Senator Case. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Finucane, I share a great deal, I share to a large extent the 
opinion expressed by the chairman that one of our objectives should 
be to equalize military service as far as possible, and the elimina- 
tion of any discrimination or inequities in the application of the 
selective service law seems to me to be a very worthy objective. Now, 
the bill before us does nothing except to change the dateline in the 
present law, isn’t that correct? 

Mr. Frnucanr. That is correct, Senator. 

Senator Casr. And you are making no recommendations for any 
improvement in the substantive law ? 

Mr. Finucane. No, sir, we are not at this time. 

Senator Casr. Do you think that the present law is perfect? 

Mr. Finucane. No, sir, but the admission of the law, Senator Case, 
is being done by General Hershey, and he will, I am sure, be able to 
answer questions regarding his organization which I am not quali- 
fied, I don’t believe, Senator, to answer. 

From our point of view the men are delivered to us for training in 
the quantities that the military at the moment require, and under 
the Reserve Forces Act of 1955 we carry on their career until they 
have completed their obligation. The methods and manners in which 
they are selected I am sure General Hershey will be able to elaborate 
on. 

Senator Case. Isn’t the Army concerned at all with the public re- 
lations effect of a method of getting men into the service? 

Mr. Finucane. We are indeed, Senator Case. We certainly are 
very concerned about the opinion of our people of their Army at all 
times, and in every instance. I was not aware of too much feeling 
against this on account of the present operation of the draft law. I 
would be very concerned if I thought there was. 

Senator Case. With respect to the effect of the pay bill, have you 
set up tables to show the difference between the same months of the 
year prior to its effective date and the same months of the calendar 
year since it has gone into effect ? 

Mr. Finucane. We will do that. You have reference to reenlist- 
ments ? 

Senator Casr. I have reference to both, and what I was going to 
ask would be a question to distinguish between the new enlistments 
and the reenlistments. 

Mr. Frnvucanr. We will do that, sir. 

Senator Case, It seems to me that the pay bill plus the other 
inducements such as improved survivor benetfis and improved de- 
pendent’s medical care, they would have some bearing upon the num- 
ber who might volunteer as a new enlistee, as well as reenlistment?! 

Mr. Finucane. Yes, sir. 

Senator Casr. And I think that the two things should be shown in 
separate tables, the new enlistees and the reenli istees. 

Mr. Finucane. We will prepare such a table for you, Senator Case. 
(See p. 173.) 

Senator Case. And for the same months of the year. 
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Mr. Finucane. The same months of the year. 

Senator Case. So that this seasonal occupational effect—I don’t 
know how we could identify a month as to economie activity, but at 
least it would reflect the seasonal employment. 

Mr. Finucane. We will do that, sir. 

(The following information was subsequently furnished :) 


Nores To TABLES I AND II 


The recent military pay bill was enacted as Public Law 85-422 on May 20, 1958. 
The increased rates of pay for officers and enlisted members under this act be- 
came effective on June 1, 1958. Initial promotions to grades E—-8 and E-9 were 
made by all services between June and November 1958, while initial proficiency 
payments for enlisted members were made in November 1958.- To some extent, 
anticipation of favorable congressional action on the pending pay bill probably 
contributed to the improvement in reenlistment rates in fiscal year 1958 as com- 
pared to fiscal year 1957. It is believed, however, that the effects of the pay bill 
may be more generally evaluated by experience in the first 6 or 7 months in fiscal 
year 1959, as compared to earlier periods. 

The overall trend in first enlistments (table I) for the Department of De- 
fense, as a Whole, does not provide an accurate measure of the actual recruit- 
ment capabilities of the services since fiscal year 1957. This is due to the fact 
that, with the exception of the Army, the number of new enlistments into the 
regular components of the Armed Forces has been subject to ceiling limitations 
during the past few years. 

The Army, onthe other hand, has accepted all qualified applicants for regular 
enlistment. The increase in Army first enlistments from 438,600 in the first 7 
months of fiscal year 1957 to 72,700 in the comparable period of fiscal year 1959 
is therefore particularly significant. . It is believed that the recent military pay 
bill contributed substantially to this improvement. Other pertinent factors in- 
clude (1) the effects of the economic recession last year and (2) reduced re- 
quirements for new personnel in other military services (i.e., Air Force). 

Reenlistment rates, shown in table II, are defined as the ratio between the 
number of reenlistments in a given period to the number of personnel separating 
who are eligible to reenlist, expressed in percentage terms. Department of De- 
fense studies have indicated that personnel completing initial terms of enlist- 
ment (first-term regulars) constitute the most critical retention group. 

It will be noted that first-term reenlistment rates averaged 31.7 percent in 
July-December 1958 as compared to 21.7 and 23.9 percent, respectively, in the 
comparable periods of the 2 preceding fiscal years—with significant improve- 
ment shown in all services. The recent military pay bill is believed to be pri- 
marily responsible for this improvement. 


TaBLe I.—First enlistments’ by service, fiscal years 1957, 1958, and 1st 7 months 





1959 

Depart- rife | Marine 

ment of Army | Navy Corps | Air Force 

Defense | 

i 4 a eh ee —|———— 

Fiseal year 1957_. 302,878 | 68,752 | 80,354} 30,450| 123,313 
Ra). Sarg, £2 ix. car tapp <anw~eseees | 271, 064 78, 269 89,748 | 26, 667 76, 380 
Fiscal year 1959 (ist 7 7 months)? cae 199, 754 72, 709 53,386 | 27,182 46, 477 
July 1956 to Janus ary 1957_.- ; Jodsedoebal 196, 731 43, 646 55,528 | 16, 067 | 81, 490 
July 1957 to January 1958 57, 433 41,357 | 51,865 15, 416 | 48, 795 


July 1958 to January 1959 2___ 46, 477 


_..---.-| 199,754 | 72,709 | 53,386 | 27,182 | 
| 


i Regular enlistments only. Excludes Reserves entering active duty. 
3 Preliminary. 
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Tas_Le II.—Reenlistment rates by service and category of personnel, fiscal years 
1957, 1958, and Ist half 1959 

















Depart- | | Marine | Air 
mentof | Army Navy ! Carps | , Foree 
Defense | | 
| | | fear 
All Regulars: 
NE Jd cubhdeicouleswem cbt cena ou 45.9 | 49.6 44.9 | 29.1 | 49, 4 
Fiscal year 1958____- salt Rah teoedl 48.6 | 48.1 43.7 39.8 | 54.8 
Fiscal year 1959 (Ist h: Bo: Pelee ea eames 50.8 53.9 | 35.8 38.6 | 61.5 
July to December 1956............-.-..-------- 45.0 49.8 | 42.5 | 32.4 | 7.5 
July to December 1957__.-...-..------.-- ii 43.5 | 46. 4 41.1 | 30.9 | 45.6 
Juty to December 1058... ...-....2..-.-...<- 50. 8 53.9 35.8 | 38.6 | 61.5 
ist term Regulars: | 7 
DUOMO so cet bs ho. os 24.7 18.9 | 5.6 | 36.5 
Fiscal year 1958......------.---- Me be 27.6 17.2| 226] 39 8 
Fiscal year 1959 (ist half)___.__________- $ 31.7 | 22.8 24.6 | 3 | 45.7 
July to December 1956.......-.....--...----- 23.9 | 19.3 | 13. 4 | 20.0 34.6 
July to December 1957_..........----- Scene 21.7 14.5 18.1 | 16.1 | 30.6 
July to December 1958_...-_-..------------__- 31.7 | 22.8 | 24.6 | 25.3 | 45:7 
Career Regulars: | | 
SS «5 S52 2 oY os ese 85.8 | ‘83.2 | 85.8 | 83.1 | 91.4 
Bien ketcn basabcendcance-cal 85. 2 80. 4 | 89.0 | 82. 5 | 91.8 
Wiesel veer 1050 (ist half)_..................... | 87.7 | 85.0 | 90. 6 | 77.0 | 92.1 
suny to Ipeemenber 8008... cee] 87.4 84.7 | 89.0 | 83.2 | 90.9 
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1 Reduction in Navy reenlistment rate for all Regulars between fiscal years 1957 and 1959 due to fact that 
first-termers (whose reenlistment rates are much lower than for career personnel) accounted for a much 
larger proportion of the total separating group in fisea] year 1959 than in fiscal year 1957. 

Senator Case. How many young men become of draft age each year 
at the present time ? 

Mr. Woot. Currently between 1,100,000 and 1,200,000, depending 
upon the year. 

Senator Case. How many men did you induct in the last 12 months? 

Mr. Finucane. One hundred and fifteen thousand. 

Senator Case. How many new enlistments did you have in the same 
period ? 

Mr. Woor. The number of enlistments estimated for the current 
fiscal year 

Senator Case. I want a figure for the same period as 115,000. If 
you inducted 115,000 during a certain 12-month period, what was the 
number of new enlistments, volunteers, dur ing that same period ¢ 

Mr. Woot. I have them by fiscal year, sir, “and for fiscal year 1958, 
to put it on a comparable basis, during fiscal year 1958 the inductions 
were oe. The first enlistments were 271,000. That is, of course, 
into active duty. There were 55,767 reserves who entered active duty, 
almost all new men, during that fiscal year. In addition there were 
170,000 reenlistments immediately and 55,700 who reenlisted with some 
inter ruption of service. 

Senator Casr. The people then who for the first time took the oath 
of military service during fiscal year 1958 would be the first 3 figures 
you gave me, the 126,000 inductees, the 271,000 first-time onliteas 
the 55,000 who went into the Reserve. 

Mr. Woot. That's right, sir. That is for active duty. 

Senator Casr. That makes a total of 453,000 if my quick computa- 
tion is correct. 


Mr. Woon. Yes. 
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Senator Case. That would be 453,000 out of 1,100,000 who became 
of military age. 

Mr. Woot. That’s right. 

Senator Case. That is less than 50 percent. 

Mr. Woot. Yes. What you are doing, of course, is to relate the 
current intakes into the Active Forces only to the numbers currently 
reaching age 18. In addition to that, approximately 100,000 during 
that fisc: val year I believe entered the Reserves under the 6 months pro- 

ram. I can ver ify the exact figure in a minute. 

Senator Case. That is in addition to the 55,000 ? 

Mr. Woot. That is in addition to that total you just computed. 

Senator Case. That would be 553,000 out of approximately the 
1,100,000. 

Mr. Woot. That’s right. 

Senator Case. How “do you reconcile, Mr. Secretary, the first time 
military service entry of 55 3,000 out of 1,100,000 becoming of mili- 
tary age with your statement that 9 out of 10 enter the service? 

Mr. Frxvcane. I believe, sir, we stated, and we have definite figures 
in the book that will answer each question, but in addition to the | 553,- 
000 you have some 340,000 that for mental, physical, or other reasons 
are not included, and you have a very small amount, I think it is less 
than 40,000 fathers, so what our statement was, that nine out of ten 
26 year olds who are fully qualified would serve. I think you will see 
if you take all those figures they will total up. 

Senator Case. I expect to take this study that you have referred to 
and make some study of it. 

Mr. Finucane. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cas. But it does seem to me that the conclusion that you 
draw does not give quite the frank picture to the public. Now, of 
course, if one thir d, if 340,000 of 1,150,000, are disqualified for physics al 
or mental reasons, that I think will come as qiute a shock to the public 
asa whole. 

T didn’t suppose that one-third of the men becoming of military age 
would be ruled out on either physical or mental grounds. 

Mr. Finucane. What is the figure this year? It was given a few 
minutes ago ? 

Senator Casr. The figure on rejections, sir? 

Mr. Finucane. Yes. 

Mr. Woot. With respect to rejections if we are talking about the 
current rate for the population as a whole, it is approximately one- 
third of an age class based upon current standards, sir. Now, one 
thing I w ould like to clarify with respect to these figures if I may is 
that our conclusions as to the extent to which men have served or not 
served is based upon the experience of men who are currently complet- 
ing their period of service obligation, since under the law they may 
enter at any age up to their 26th birthday, apart from those who are 
deferred, of course. 

The statistics cited referring to 9 out of 10 qualified men having 
served are accurate statistics based upon actual counts for men cur- 
rently reaching age 26. The projections referred to for 1963 are for 
men who will be reaching age 26 at that time; it is true, sir, that the 
total manpower pool is increasing over this period of time because 
each year we are taking fewer men into service than the number of 
qualified men reaching the age. 
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Senator Case. Yes. I recognize that there is a check point here 
and you can get a little confusion. You can talk on the one hand 
about those who are becoming of military age, the age to register 
and you can talk at the other end of the spectrum where they are 
passing the age of 26. Is there no liability for induction after age 
26 now ? 

Mr. Woot. Just for those men whose liability has been extended 
because of a deferment. Those men have a continued liability until 
their 35th birthday, but the number available over 26 is quite small], 

Senator Casr. And that is all to accommodate those who for eduea- 
tional reasons or something like that have accepted a deferment. 

Mr. Woot. That is right, sir. 

Senator Case. Would you give us a little breakdown on this 340,000 
who are disqualified ? 

Mr. Woot. Yes. 

Senator Case. That is as to what portion of them are for physical 
unfitness and what for mental. 

Mr. Woot. I should explain that our basic statistics on rejections 
are based upon those men who have not enlisted but have remained 
in the draft pool until they are reached for a draft board examination. 
This excludes large numbers of men who have enlisted before 18% 
or before 19, so that the base, based upon the registrants referred for 
examination, excludes a great many qualified men who have enlisted 
before being reached for an examination. 

Senator Casr. There should be a compensating correction. 

Mr. Woot. Yes, there is, and the 33 percent figure is related to the 
total population of an age class rather than just to those who are 
referred for draft board examinations. 

Senator Case. That washes itself out, doesn’t it ? 

Mr. Woor. Yes, it does. Now we do have the breakdown of those 
who were examined through draft board examinations. Of the total 
examined in the period August through December 1958 we have 54.6 
percent who were found acceptable and approximately 45.4 percent 
who were disqualified. 

This is higher because it excludes the qualified men previously 
accepted through enlistment. 

Senator Casr. I recognize that point, but now of the 45.4? 

Mr. Woor. Of this group now we have a total of 18 percent, 17.9, 
who were rejected because of medical disqualifications only. 

Senator Busn. How much is that again? 

Mr. Woot. 17.9 percent of the total number examined. 

Senator Case. Medical ? 

Mr. Woot. Yes, sir. Sixteen and three-tenths were disqualified be- 
cause of failure on the mental test only. An additional 5.9 percent 
were disqualified because of limited trainability. They got a mini- 
mum score of 10 on the mental test, but failed to meet the Army apti- 
tude standards authorized last year. Three and two-tenths percent 
failed both the mental and the medical standards, and 2.1 percent 
were administratively disqualified for various reasons. 

Senator Busy. For what ? 

Mr. Woot. For various reasons. Some of them had prison records, 
some of them had some other basis. 

Senator Busu. Does that make up your 45 percent ? 

Mr. Woot. It should. 
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Senator Casz. That is for what date? 

Mr. Woot. This covers the period August through December 1958. 

Senator Case. Does that embrace then the period after which the 
standards were raised ¢ 

Mr. Woo. Yes, sir. The higher standards became effective at the 
beginning of August. 

Senator Case. Were those standards spelled out in the law that we 

assed or was it the authority to revise the standards that was given? 

Mr. Woot. The authority was given to the President. Testimony 
was presented at the hearings indicating what standards the Army 
and the Department of Defense would impose, and those standards 
have been imposed through the authority given to the President. 

Senator SaLronsTaLL. Would the Senator yield for a question ? 

Senator Case. Yes. 

Senator SALronsTaLL. I have listened with a great deal of interest 
to these last figures. I don’t see that those correlate with the state- 
ment that Mr. Finucane made to me a little while ago that about 33 
percent were out for physical reasons. Now you are putting it up 
to 45. 

Mr. Woox. Senator, I tried to explain that before. The differ- 
ence is due to the fact that these figures relate to the numbers of draft 
registrants referred during a particular period of time by the draft 
boards for examination. These figures do not include in the base 
the numbers of men who have enlisted in the same age class of the 
population and were accepted as fully qualified. When we relate the 
numbers of disqualifications to the total population, the 45 percent 
figure becomes approximately 33 percent. 

Senator Busy. May I ask a question there appropos of this? The 
figure of 45 percent nevertheless relates to—how big a body of men 
does it relate to, could you say ? 

Mr. Woot. Yes. I can give you some illustration of the numbers 
who are examined during a period of time. Approximately perhaps 
400,000 a year. General Hershey would have a more precise figure. 

Senator Busu. It seems to me that 45 percent is a very high figure. 
{am amazed that it is that high, even within this group that excludes 
those who enlisted. I suppose it also excludes those who may have 
become officers through the various college training programs. 

Mr. Woo... Yes, sir. 

Senator Busy. They are all excluded too. 

Mr. Woot. Yes, sir. 

Senator Bus. What percentage would it be if you took into ac- 
count not only those who enlisted but also those students who get com- 
missions through the various college training programs? 

Mr. Woot. The 33 percent rejection rates includes the entire popu- 
lation. 

Senator Srennis. All right, Senator Case. 

Senator Cast. Mr. Secretary, who prepared the standards which 
the Eresident promulgated under the authority of the law passed last 
year ¢ 

Mr. Finucane. We have four categories which we have had for a 
long time, and as I remember it, and it was done by the Department of 
the Army, we simply excluded—we took a higher place on the scale 
In category IV, and I think we excluded between 10 and 30. Prior 
to that time we had taken them; is that. correct ? 
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Mr. Woot. Yes; that is the general picture, sir. The Army recom. 
mended and the Secretary of Defense approved the standards eyr. 
rently in effect under this new authority. These standards provide 
precisely that in the case of those men who score in mental group TV— 
this ranges from a score of 10 to 30 percentiles on the AFQT, a sup- 
plementary aptitude screening test is administered, and. only those 
men who score a minimum acceptable score on this more comprehen- 
sive aptitude test are accepted in this category. 

Senator Casr. That is very interesting but that wasn’t exactly an 
answer to the question I asked. The question I asked was who did it? 
Was it only the Army ? 

Mr. Finucane. We have the same qualifications for all services, 
but the Army had a greater percentage, Senator. All services stil] 
take category IV men in various degrees, and we have a need for them, 
of course. We simply have tried to use this aptitude test because 
there are many low category 1V men who would make excellent me- 
chanics or something. 

In other words we have many duties in the services. 

Senator Case. You are still telling me what you did. I am won- 
dering who did it. 

Mr. Finucane. The man, I couldn’t say, sir. 

Senator Case. I mean was it the Army, the Navy, the Air Force, was 
it the Department of Defense, was it done in the name of all of them? 

Mr. Frnvucane. The Army have their own testing programs. We 
have the same testing programs for all three services and I am pretty 
sure that—was it done by the Department of Defense? 

Mr. Woot. Specifically the standard applies to induction. The 
only service currently utilizing inductees is the Army. The Army, 
therefore is using it. 

Senator Case. So it was the Army that made the recommendations 
to the President ? 

Mr. Woot. Yes, sir. 

Senator Casr. Now, then, were the standards which the Army 
recommended higher, lower, or the same that the Navy and the Air 
Force used for volunteer enlistments ? 

Mr. Woot. The standards are approximately the same. The tests 
used for screening this marginal group of inductees, is the Army 
Classification Battery. The other services use somewhat different 
screening tests, but the effects are approximately the same under these 
various tests. 

Senator Casr. Then it would be safe to say that anyone who is 
inducted today could also get into the Navy or the Air Force if he 
wanted to enlist ? 

Mr. Finucane. That is not quite a fair statement. It is a fair 
statement but I think it is not quite accurate. 

We have a higher percentage of category IV’s entering the Army 
through induction than in the other two services through enlist- 
ments. If the other two services’ percentage quotas of categorv IV’s 
were full, at the recruitment center they would not accept additional 
category [V’s. 

Senator Stennis. Anything further, Senator ? 

Senator Casr. Yes, Mr. Chairman. I have a few more questions. 
What is the Reserve liability for the several categories today? First 
of all what is the Reserve liability for the 2-year inductee? 
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Mr. Finucane. The 2-year inductee must serve his 2 years and 
then serve a minimum of 2 2 years in the Ready Reserve on a pay drill 
status if he is so assigned. 

Colonel Dickens. According to law the man who serves 2 years’ 
active duty must remain in the Ready Reserve for the balance of 5 
years. It is being implemented by the Army as follows. If a man 
joins a unit of Reserves, he can serve only 2 additional years or a 
total of 4 years in the active service and the Ready Reserve. If he 
does not join a unit he will serve a total of 5 years in the Ready 
Reserve, counting the 2 on active duty. 

Senator Casr. That is a total of 5 years’ liability then? 

Colonel Dickens. Five years both active service and Ready Reserve 
service. 

Senator Case. Let’s start again. A man is inducted for 2 years’ 
active duty. What additional liability does he have after those 2 
years are ee ¢ 

Mr. Frnucane. Two years Ready Reserve, Senator, if he is assigned 
toaunit and 3 years if he is not assigned to a unit. 

Colonel Dickens. He then has 1 more year in the Standby Reserve. 

Senator Casr. Sothat i isa total of 5 years’ liability Q 

Mr. Finucane. Yes, sir, 5 years’ active service and Ready Reserve. 

Senator Case. What is the liability for a man who enlists and for 
how many years may he enlist at a time? 

Mr. Finucane. He can enlist for 2 years, 3 years, 4 years, 5 years, or 
6 years, sir, depending on the service and the condition of the enlist- 
ment. 

Senator Case. If he enlists for 2 years, what is his additional lia- 
bility ¢ 

Mr. Finucane. If he is assigned to a unit it is 2 years in the Ready 
Reserve and 2 years in the Standby. If he is in the pool it is 3 years 
in the Ready Reserve or a total of 5 years of active and 1 Ready 
Reserve. 

Senator Casz. And what about the man who enlists for 3 years? 

Mr. Finucane. He would have 1 year less. It still 5 years of active 
and Reserve service but he has served 3 so he has 2 to go, and if he en- 
listed for 5 years, he has no further obligation. 

Senator Casr. So there is a 5-year ‘liability for active duty or a 
combination of Active and Reserve liability ? 

Mr. Finucane. That is correct, Senator Case. 

Senator Cast. What is the comparative value to the military service 
of aman who is in for 3 years as compared with the man who is in for 
2 years on active duty ¢ 

‘Mr. Finucane. We would like alw: ays, Senator Case, to have the 
longest possible tour a man can give us. In the first place as he pro- 
ceeds with his profession in the normal case he becomes more valuable 
and learns more about the service. If he stays longer, it means that 
we have to retrain somebody to take his place less often, which reduces 
the pressure on our establishment and our funds and our trainers. 

Senator Casr. Have you translated that into dollars? 

Mr. Finucane. I don’t think I could be prepared to give it to you 
here, but I will try to put it in the record for you, Senator Case. I'am 
perfectly sure that by counting the training costs of reproducing our 
people in the service that we can give you those figures. 
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Senator Casn. I am just going to mention an illustration. Yoy 
might have this in mind as you work up that answer. If you had 100 
men for 3 years, you get 300 man-years of service, of active service, 

Mr. Finucane. That is correct. 

Senator Casr. Out of those 3 years of active service, how much of 
it would be duty service and how much of it would be training? 

Mr. Finucane. We know, sir, that the first 6 months on active duty 
is entirely devoted to training, so that we do not get effective use out 
of a man until he has been in the service 6 months. That is 25 percent 
of a 2-year tour of duty, and it is only say 12 or 14 percent of a 3-year 
tour of duty, and it would go down. 

We will give that to you accurately, si sir, for the record. (See Ap- 
pendix [.) 

Senator Case. If you had 200 men for 2 years of active duty 
you would get a tot: al of 400 man- years of service. But if you would 
subtract from that then the 6 months’ training period, you would 
actually get only 300 man-years of duty. 

Mr. Finucane. That is correct. 

(The following information was subsequently furnished :) 

All persons below age 26, who enter the Armed Forces for programs inyoly- 
ing active military training and service, have a total military obligation of 6 
years which includes active and Reserve service. After completion of active 
service, each such person must serve in the Ready Reserve for a period which 
when added to the active service period equals 5 years, and thereafter 1 year 
in Standby Reserve status. Accordingly, the person who serves 2 years on 
active duty, has a remaining obligation of 3 years in the Ready Reserve and 
1 year in the Standby Reserve. A person completing a 4-year active service 
enlistment has a remaining obligation of 1 year in the Ready Reserve and 1 
year in the Standby Reserve. Since the total prescribed active and Ready 
Reserve service is 5 years, the person serving longer in active service serves a 
shorter period in the Ready Reserve. 

The foregoing describes the statutory maximum period of Ready Reserve 
obligation. Under various administrative regulations authorized by law, the 
period of Ready Reserve service may be shorter than the maximum. For ex- 
ample, the 2-year inductee who is assigned to a unit where he must participate 
in 48 drills and 2 weeks of active duty for training each year, has his Ready 
Reserve obligation reduced to 2 years. Such a person serves 2 years on active 
duty, 2 years in the Ready Reserve, and 2 years in Standby Reserve status. 
On the other hand, the 2-year inductee who is not required to participate in 


48 drills and 2 weeks of active duty, has the standard remaining obligation of 
3 years in the Ready Reserve and 1 year in the Standby Reserve. 


Senator Case. I recognize that in taking those figures—and I used 
those figures just because it is rather simple to use an even hundred— 
on the face of it your 100 men for 3 years would give you 300 man- 
years of service. The 200 for 2 years would give you 300 man-years 
of duty. Now those are not quite comparable because we have not 
subtracted anything for the training period of the 3-year men. But I 
think it does illustrate that it would seem to me, on your own state- 
ment, to be more attractive or almost as attractive to have 100 men 
for 3 ye ars as to have 200 men for 2 years each. 

Mr. Finucane. That isr ight, sir. 

Senator Case. It is not quite that because we have not allowed for 
the training period of the 100 men. But if that is so, and if you say 
that the longer the man is in the more valuable he becomes, the more 
dividends you get, I would think that you would come up w ith a recom- 
mendation to ¢ 1ange this period of reserve liability so as to encourage 
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the men to take a longer tour of active duty, and thereby get. greater 
dividends. 

Mr. Finucane. Senator Case, we have a pattern to fit almost any 
man’s desire, and the other services in fact—when I say the other 
services—— 

Senator Cask. But whatever he does he has a 5-year liability. And 
[am sure from the young men that have talked with me that a lot of 
them feel that. if they could take their service and say “This is it” and 
have a definite period of service, that they would go in for a longer 
period of service if they knew when that was done they would be 
through except in the case of a total mobilization. 

Mr. Fryucane. Of course, that option is open tothem now. If they 
want to join the Air Force they have no further service when they 
come out if they take a 5-year enlistment. 

Senator Case. If they take a 5-year enlistment. 

Mr. Finucane. Yes, and the Air Force presently has a minimum of 
4 years. 

‘Senator Case. That is no choice because they have a 5-year liability 
under these others. You say if they would take a 5-year—they have 
taken the 5 years. That is no choice between 5 years and 5 years 
either way. 

Mr. Finucane. The minimum enlistment in the Air Force today, 
Senator Case, is 4 years, and the Air Force is right up to strength. 
Obviously many young men are willing to serve tours of duty longer 
than 2 years. ‘The only 2-year tours of duty we have are the inductees 
or the enlistees in lieu of induction. 

Senator Case. If they serve 4 years in the Air Force, is that it? 

Mr. Frnucane. They have one year of Ready Reserve. 

Senator Case. They have what? 

Mr. Finucane. One year left, sir. 

Senator Case. But to the extent that the Air Force is up, and I 
think there are other factors and motivations that enter into enlist- 
ment in the Air Force possibly, it would seem to me, and the point I 
am trying to make, if they can reduce the uncertainty after they have 
had their military service and go ahead with their business plans, 
with their family plans or whatever they have, I think you will find 
your enlistments would go up, Army, Navy and Air Force so far as 
that is concerned, and I propose, Mr. Chairman, if I can, to work 
with the staff and try to work up some amendment that may be 
offered on this bill to that effect. 

I don’t quite understand the reason for bringing in this bill, which 
isa simple extension of the Selective Service Act, without some recom- 
mendations to deal with the Reserve situation. 

I recognize that. possibly when you have gotten an extension of 
the Selective Service Act, if you get it just simply that the pressure 
will be off as far as the Defense Department is concerned to look 
for any possible modifications in Reserve liability or the operations of 
the Selective Service Act. 

Senator Stennis. The Chair feels that any work the Senator from 
South Dakota does on that subject or any other part of the bill would 
be helpful to the committee. 

Senator Case. I hope that the Defense Department will help me 
out on this a little bit. 

Mr. Finucane. We will. 
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Senator Case. I don’t want to come in with some cold amendments 
which I might draft in my office and think this meets my point, be- 
cause I recognize that everything like this has its practical aspects 
too, of workability. : 

I wish that somebody from your office might come up sometime 
and talk with me about working out some amendments that would 
possibly meet the objective which the chairman expressed of ¢limi- 
nating some the inequities in the way the service laws work. 

Mr. Finucane. We will be pleased to, Senator Case, and we will, 

Senator Stennis. Thank you, Senator Case. At this point I wish 
to include in the record a statement submitted by the Secretary of 
Defense: ; 


STATEMENT OF NEIL H. McELROY, THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I submit this statement in sup- 
port of what I consider one of the most important components of our fiscal year 
1959 legislative program. I refer, of course, to H.R. 2260. This bill would eon- 
tinue until July 1, 1963, certain necessary authorities which have existed for 
a number of years. I am firmly convinced that our military posture would be 
dangerously weakened if these authorities should cease to be available to the 
Armed Forces on July 1, 1959, their present date of expiration. 

The United States is today maintaining vast, ready military power capable of 
meeting either a limited or general war situation. The President, the National 
Security Council, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff, after assessing the strengths 
of our allies, the strengths of our potential enemies, and the effectiveness of our 
modern weapons systems, have collectively determined what our defense struc- 
ture should be. Our present Armed Forces strength goals represent what we be- 
lieve to be a reasonable and realistic assessment of our manpower needs in 
flexible combination with all other elements of our strength. 

Extension of the induction authority, including the provision for placing 
special calls for medical and dental personnel, is necessary to the maintenance 
of our military strength goals. This authority enables us to meet deficits in 
our voluntary procurement programs. Additionally, the suspension of the active 
duty strength ceilings must be continued to accommodate our present goals. 
Termination of the suspension would have the effect of reducing our total active 
duty strengths to about 2,000,000. Finally, the benefits of the Dependents 
Assistance Act should be continued until July 1, 1963, in order to alleviate hard- 
ship to dependents of enlisted personnel, including inductees, now in the service 
as well as those who will enter the service in the future. 

Extension of these authorities will provide further assurance to the rest of the 
free world that we intend to honor our military commitments. It will also alert 
any potential enemies to the fact that there is to be no lessening of efforts on 
our part to resist aggression. 

We most respectfully urge the Congress to enact H.R. 2260. 

Senator Stennis. The Chair proposes to call on Senator Bartlett 
now, but before doing so, let’s take a little inventory of our time here. 

We have Dr. Berry, who will be the next. witness, and then we have 
General Hershey and we want ample time for the witnesses, of course, 
and all the committee members. 

But if it is reasonably possible to complete those two witnesses and 
finish with Secretary Finucane by 1 o'clock, if it is agreeable to the 
members and the witnesses, we could proceed until 1 anyway. 

Senator Bartlett. 

Senator Barterr. Mr. Secretary, why is it that the Department rec- 
ommended an extension of exactly 4 years on Selective Service? 

Mr. Finucane. The history of the bill since 1948 has been that it 
has been considered in 4 year times. AsTI stated in the opening state- 
ment, we feel that it will do two things as a minimum and many other 
things from the military point of view, but two things as a minimum. 
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It will show the determination of our people to back up their commit- 
ments overseas, most particularly in Germany, and it will indicate to 
our young people that we do not have any intention of changing our 
military posture or our program through fiscal year 1963. So that the 
young man will not be tempted to change his career pattern with the 
hope that at the end of a certain period of months that the law will 
expire and he will therefore not be eligible. 

Senator Bartterr. Would we infer properly then that the 4-year 
recommendation is in furtherance of tradition more or less as to a 
specific number of years, since there were similar extensions in 1951 
and in 1955 ¢% 

Mr. Finucane. Senator, I just noted the tradition. 

The reasons, however, are the showing of our determination to 
maintain a strength and not encourage any letting down among our 
NATO allies in the face of the problems that are facing us in Europe 
today. 

Senator Bartiterr. A witness who appeared here yesterday, Mr. 
Secretary, said I believe that Great Britain is going to end their draft 
entirely. Are we to regard that as a slackening of effort on their part 
or are their circumstances different ? 

Mr. Finucane. I don’t believe their circumstances are different, 
and I do not. know the motivation. I would deplore the fact if any 
one of our allies, and I would not certainly like to single out Great 
Britain, in any way slackened their requirements to the NATO coun- 
tries. Now whether Britain can maintain the commitments that she 
has made without induction due to a different type of economy they 
have or a different motivation of their people I am not in a position 
to say. But I am quite confident that we must not, particularly at 
this time, show any divergence from our stated programs and commit- 
ments around the world, and I am sure you feel that way too, Senator. 

Senator Bartterr. You would not see a need for a longer exten- 
sion and very vigorously oppose a shorter one, is that right? 

Mr. Frnucane. I believe that is a fair statement, sir. 

Senator Barrterr. No more questions. 

Senator Stennis. Secretary Finucane, we certainly thank you for 
your very extensive testimony here, the extensive questions at least 
and your answers to those questions. 

I wanted to go a little further with you on the results of this pay 
bill, but I realize that time is short, that it has not been in operation 
too long. You referred to the figures you have accumulated there and 
it is very timely that you would accumulate them with reference to 
the enlisted men. 

Mr. Finucane. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. Would you give us those in the form of a letter 
ora memorandum? You have cited some of them already for the 
record but I wish you would complete that as memorandum for the 
record. 

Mr. Finucane. I would like to do that. (See p. 173.) 

Senator Srennis. It would be very helpful to us. I will forego any 
further questions on it now and write you a letter if I may to point 
up some things that we want you to help us on. We certainly do 
thank you very much for your testimony. 

Mr. Finucane. I appreciate your courtesy. Thank you, gentlemen. 
Senator Stennis. Dr. Berry, come around, will you please, sir? 
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Dr. Berry, you are always helpful to the committee. You have g 
statement and we don’t want to limit your time at all. 

You may insert it in the record, Doctor, and I wish you would point 
out the high points of it though and then we will have questions, 


STATEMENT OF DR. FRANK B. BERRY, ASSISTANT SECRETARY oF 
DEFENSE (HEALTH AND MEDICAL) 


Dr. Berry. Senator Stennis and Mr. Chairman, I am Dr. F rank, 
B. Berry, Assistant Secretary of Defense (Health and Medical). Iam 
very happy to appear again before this committee in support of the 
House bill, H.R. 2260, that applies to physicians, dentists, and veteri- 
narians, and to answer any questions you may have concerning the 
Selective Service Act as it affects these professional men. 

As you know since 1950 the military services have been forced to 
rely on the existence of the draft law to meet their requirements for 
physicians and dentists. The doctor draft law was permitted to expire 
on July 1, 1957. As a substitute the Congress provided authority for 
the President to issue special calls for physicians and dentists who 
were liable for military service under the Universal Military Training 
and Service Act, as amended. 

In other words, physicians and dentists liable for service who were 
granted educational deferments from military service for the purpose 
of obtaining a medical and dental education are subject to special calls 
up to age 35. 

This extended liability to age 35 for physicians and dentists is the 
same as for any other registrant who has been deferred to complete 
his education. 

I am happy to report to you that both physicians and dentists have 
volunteered in sufficient numbers to meet Department of Defense needs 
for fiscal years 1958 and 1959 and it has not been necessary to place 
special draft calls. 

However, because of knowledge throughout the medical profession 
that the authority to place special calls expires July 1, 1959, there has 
been a decrease in the number of physician volunteers and it appears 
that we may not obtain enough physicians to meet the full quota of 
our needs. 

However, in the past 30 days there has been improvement and we 
hope and believe that if favorable action is taken on the proposed 
legislation the publicity will result in a sufficient number of volunteers 
to meet the complete quota. 

In this connection it should be noted that the U.S. Publie Health 
Service also benefits from the legislation since a physician or dentist 
can satisfy his obligation for military service by volunteering for duty 
with the Public Health Service. 

Our medical officer replacement requirement is less than in previous 
years. The Department of Defense has shown a net gain of 1,000 
career medical officers and 400 career dental officers since passage of 
Public Law 497, the Medical and Dental Officers Career Incentive Act 
of 1956. The reduced yearly replacement requirement is due to the 
effectiveness of that act in making a career in the military medical 
service more attractive to physicians and dentists. 

We have a series of charts on which we could show this to you 
graphically if you desire. We have now reached the long-sought 
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riod where we have more physicians graduating from medical school 
with a liability for military service than are needed on active duty 
by the Armed Forces. ” 
“About 5,000 graduates each year will be liable for military service. 
This favorable situation should make it much easier to meet our needs 
by voluntary means if there is no change in the obligation to serve. 
We recognize the fact as I mentioned 2 years ago that most of our 
volunteers are obligated volunteers. 

This legislation (H.R. 2260) serves as the impetus for these young 
men either to volunteer for duty or to participate in our residency 
training deferment program. 

The services have current procurement programs which provide a 
substantial number of physicians and dentists for active duty. 

Military internships have been one source; the senior medical stu- 
dent program has also contributed; the largest number are obtained, 
however, from the young physicians who are deferred to undergo 
specialty training and who upon completion enter the service. 

The residency training deferment program, together with our career 
residency training programs, provide a sizable number of physicians 
for active duty and also provide the required number of specialists and 
experienced physicians needed by the Armed Forces in the foreseeable 
future. 

At the present time, then with the occurrence and cooperation of 
selective service, we have about 2,600 physicians in a deferred status 
undergoing residency training in civilian hospitals in the various med- 
ical and surgical specialties. About 700 will complete their required 
training in July of 1959 and we expect to have an annual input of 
approximately 800-900. 

This program permits the physician to indicate during his intern 
year whether he wishes to (1) be deferred for specialty training, (2) 
volunteer for active duty upon completion of his internship, or. (3) 
delay his entry into service for a period up to 1 year. 

Physicians who participate are permitted to state their service 
preference and the quarter of the year in which they prefer to enter 
on duty. Over 85 percent of the expressed preferences have been 
honored by the military departments. The vast majority of these 
physicians prefer to come on duty immediately following completion 
of their internship or residency. Active duty at this time is fre- 
quently more acceptable to the individual, the civilian medical profes- 
sion, and the services. 

Each of these young men during his military service will gain not 
only experience in clinical medicine, but also invaluable military expe- 
rience and training. 

It is my sincere belief that these physicians upon return to civilian 
practice will provide our Nation with additional young professional 
personnel trained to furnish the guidance and leadership which would 
be so vitally needed in civil defense activities to protect the interests 
and welfare of our country in the event of an emergency situation. 

I would like to say here, Mr. Chairman, that a 4-year extension of 
the act is not only desirable from the standpoint of the Defense De- 
partment but from the standpoint of the young men studying medicine 
and dentistry, as well, since it gives each one the opportunity to know 
where he stands 4 years in advance. 
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He realizes he has a military obligation and he is able to work out 
his future plans more satisfactorily. 

We believe we have made good progress in solving a most difficult 
procurement problem for the Armed Forces. It is our opinion that 
the success of these procurement programs is in a large measure due to 
the fact that young physicians and dentists, realizing they have an 
obligation to serve, prefer to volunteer and fulfill it at their own 
convenience rather than wait for the selective service call. 

Unless some provision is made for the selective call-up of this 
group, the number of physicians and dentists who volunteer will be 
inadequate to meet our present and future replacement needs. We 
strongly recommend that your committee take favorable action on 
H.R. 2260. 

Senator Srennis. Dr. Berry, I just have one question. I want to 
preface that with a factual statement very briefly. I understand you 
have 3.4 physicians per 1,000 troop strength ; is that correct? 

Dr. Berry. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. And on your dentists it is 2? 

Dr. Berry. Yes. 

Senator Stennis. Per 1,000? 

Dr. Berry. Yes, sir. 

Senator STennis. That seemed very high to me asa civilian. That 
opinion is shared by a number of people that have served in your 
profession. I am not the one to decide as I don’t know, but what 
surveillance do you exercise of that question ? 

Dr. Berry. We do exercise surveillance, in part by a great deal of 
travel. Members from my particular office have visited all medical 
installations that we know of all over the world in the past 5 years, 
and we meet with the groups, see their work while we are there. 

Senator Srennis. Pardon me, I mean surveillance over the actual 
need now as to whether or not you actually need this many medical 
men ? 

Dr. Berry. As you understand, sir, this is based entirely on troop 
strength. There is a fallacy in ratios per se. For instance, any one 
of the services were to become smaller, they would still have their basic 
units that they would have to supply with medical officer strength. 

At the present time, with the added number of increased specialties 
and special situations in poisonings, toxicology, the use of all our new 
metals and poisons, our tremendous extensions in the air, space, and 
under the sea, we have many specialties that we do not have adequate 
numbers of applicants for. 

We believe that the specialty of military medicine should be more 
emphasized than it is. 

Now on the other side that ratio does not at all include the great 
number of dependents who are entitled to care, which practically 
doubles the number to be furnished medical care. 

Senator Srennis. I want to bring up medical care and items of that 


kind. 

Senator Saltonstall ? 

Senator SaLronsta. I just have one question, Dr. Berry. On page 
3 of your statement you,say you have about 2,600 physicians in a de- 
ferred status and that you will have 700 completing their required 
training and expect an annual input of approximately 800 to 900. 
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You further say that 85 percent of expressed preferences have been 
honored in military departments, and the vast majority prefer to come 
in immediately on completion of their internship. As I interpret 
those two statements together, that means you are getting enough 
young people coming into the medical service that will take up their 
obligation for service while they are young and just after they have 
completed their internship, and that 85 percent of them get what they 
want. 

Dr. Berry. Yes, sir. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. My question is does that give you the quality 
of medical skill in the armed services that is needed and is desirable? 

Dr. Berry. Yes, that is based each year on a calculation from the 
services themselves, giving us the number that they would like to have 
deferred to undergo residency training. 

The figure 2,600 physicians that you see in the first paragraph of 
that are those deferred for advanced residency training. That scheme 
was first put into effect 5 years ago. 

The services have honored every one of their commitments and the 
only defalcations and defaults have been on the part of men in that 
residency training. 

Senator SaLTonsTALL. That gives you the top surgeons, we will say. 

Dr. Burry. Yes, sir. 

Senator SALTONsTALL. The top medical experts ? 

Dr. Berry. That gives us a fully trained group. The next group 
is those who arrange with the services for delay in call to duty up toa 
year, which gives us some partially trained specialists, and the third 
group are those who wish to come in directly after their 1 year of 
internship. Nobody is accepted without his 1 year of internship. 

Senator SatronstaLL. Doctor, do you believe that the average 
young physician who is entering the Armed Forces today is qualified 
to perform the type of medical service that is needed ? 

Dr. Berry. Oh, yes, sir, let’s take the surgeon himself. He is de- 
ferred to meet the needs for qualified surgeons up to the completion 
of his full residency training to take his American Board examinations, 
which will be either 4 or 5 years. 

Senator Satronsrauy. Thank you. 

Senator Stennis. Senator Case? 

Senator Case. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Just. one line of ques- 
tions.‘ Dr. Berry, what proportion of the Reserve doctors have been 
recalled for a second tour of duty before other doctors are called for 
the first time? 

Dr. Berry. A great many were in the Korean days, sir, but we do 
not recall anybody now. 

Senator Casg. You do not recall anybody now ? 

Dr. Berry. No, sir. We have some voluntary applications but they 
have not been recalled, unless they have voluntarily applied for duty. 

Senator Case. Yesterday, Dr. Harold Glattly, representing the 
National Medical Veterans Society suggested that the bill be amended 
so that no doctors would be recalled before other eligibles had served 
except in an acute emergency. Your testimony is that that is not being 
done now ? 

_Dr. Berry. That is not being done now. I think that applied par- 
ticularly to the group of young men who accept their commission 
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before the age of 26, when by law they are forced to go into the Ready 
Reserve at the completion of their 2 years. 

Senator Case. That is all. 

Senator Srennis. Thank you, Senator. Dr. Berry, do you have 

something further ? : 

Dr. Berry. No, sir. 

Senator STENNIs. We certainly thank you very much. 

General Hershey, will you come around, please / 

General Hershey always comes in here with a bag of troubles for 
the committee. 

We are glad to have you, General. You have a prepared statement 
I believe. 


STATEMENT OF LT. GEN. LEWIS B. HERSHEY, DIRECTOR OF 
SELECTIVE SERVICE 


General Hersuery. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
if you will, I have a short statement which I will read. 

Senator STENNis. Very well. 

General Hersury. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: 

During the past two decades I have appeared before your commit- 
tee from time to time in connection with selective service legislation. 

On each occasion that the question of extension of selective service 
legislation came up I have believed that without it the Jeopardy of 
the Nation would be increased. History has sustained this belief. 

I appear again before you today in support of the President’s 
request for extension of the selective service induction author ity for 
another 4 years, because I see nothing in world conditions suggesting 
a possibility of cessation of this authority. 

Selective service legislation is based on need—that is a need to 
build and maintain our Armed Forces through direct and indirect 
means to the minimum strength level to assure an adequate defense; 
a need to reassure our allies of our determination not to weaken, 
and at the same time denying any would-be aggressor any comfort 
that he could take from signs of weakness in our defense effort. 

The need, so far as the strength of our military forces is concerned, 
is dramatically pointed up by the situation that existed in the spring 
of 1948. At that time I appeared before your committee in support 
of the President’s request for the reest: tblishment of selective service 
because of the inability of the services to maintain a strength of 
1,400,000 men. ‘Today, the legislation is needed to continue to insure 
the maintenance of the stre1 eth of over 21% million in the Armed 
Forces. 

The Defense Department witnesses have, I think, clearly demon- 
strated the need for the extension of the induction authority to 
maintain the military force and I fully concur in their statements on 
this subject. 

I think at this time when we are hearing some suggestions on the 
need for modification of the law and the manner in which the System 
operates, I would like to take a few moments to review our man- 
power experience. 

Historically under threat of war, nations have always been faced 
with the difficult problem of how to raise and maintain armed forces. 
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Over the years many methods have been tried, but basic to all 
successful methods has been one requirement, and that was that the 
obligation to serve be placed upon every able-bodied man in the 
community who could be:spared. Our own history, beginning with 
the Thirteen Colonies, all of which had one or more laws, as a matter 
of fact. they had about 600 altogether, requiring service of all in- 
habitants, down to the present time, demonstrates that adequate 
Armed Forces cannot be raised in time of emergency without some 
type of system to compel individuals to discharge their military 
obligation. 

The present system has its genesis in the laws of the Original Col- 
onies, and has developed thr ough the years, on both sides in the sixties, 
in World War I, World War I1, and Korea to the present time. 

The basic grassroots system largely developed in World War I has 
not really been changed. The Congress has wisely seen fit to preserve 
in the legislation the flexibility that had made it easily adaptable to 
conditions existing during the so-called war, as well as duri ing a fight- 
ing war. ‘The present law, which was enacted in 1948, was flexible 
enough to meet the conditions in Korea, as well as present-day condi- 
tions. It can meet conditions which may change radically and sud- 
denly for the worse. 

During this period of time this country has engaged in two wars, 
Service System, operated by the thousands of local uncompensated 
citizens, have registered and classified about 70 million persons. They 
have inducted into the service nearly 13 million persons in the process 
of raising and maintaining the largest armies in the world. At the 
same time, they have assured the maintenance of an adequate and 
effective national economy. 

During this period of time this country has engaged in two wars, 
one of major proportions, and at no time have we been free of the 
threat of grave danger. Today, with this system in operation, our 
active and reserve forces are at required strength, our national econ- 
omy suffers no ill effects from the withdrawal by these local boards 
of sufficient numbers of men to enter the military service, and there 
has been no serious disruption to our vital se ientific endeavors. As 
amatter of fact, the persuasion of deferment has channeled and is 
keeping many persons in vital positions in the national economy and 
inactivities essential to our critical scientific development. 

This, then, is the overall picture of the present selective service oper- 
ation—meeting the porblems of today—anticipating and preparing 
for the prolems of tomorrow and adapt: able under a flexible law to 
the rapidly changing national and international conditions. 

I cannot too strongly recommend that your committee favorably 
consider the President’s request for a 4-year extension of this authority 
without modification. 

Senator Srennis. Thank you, General. The Chair has several 
questions here, but I am going to ask one briefly and then yield to the 
Senator from Massachusetts, who has business on the floor and is com- 
pelled to leave. 

General, what are your personal views now on the fairness of re- 
quiring active reserve participation by inductees when the 6-month 


training program is not being operated to its full capacity or po- 
tential? 
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General Hersurey. Mr. Chairman, in the first place, I have always 
been very proud of having the Congress assume that I was an author. 
ity in every possible field. That is getting over into a field that’s not 
directly in my responsibility. 

I have not as much experience as I should in the operation of the 
6-month program, although I did see last week several thousand of 
the individuals who are training out in one of our camps in the 6-month 
program alongside of the people thatare not. 

Now equity is a very peculiar thing. Equity is a thing we should 
always have, but you know the reason we induct people is so the rest 
of us can live, and we take the ones that we can use the best, and I 
think for the good of all it ought to be distributed as widely as it can 
be. I personally have always and do favor the 6-month program, 
and with my very limited observation I, of course, have been dis- 
turbed that there are not more people in it. But I have been dis- 
turbed about a great many other things in this country that have not 
been done to make us stronger. I am disturbed very much on our 
complacency, and yet I know you can’t legislate either hysteria or even 
preparedness. I have felt that the reserves ought to be larger. One 
of the things that I have perhaps an advantage with over those who 
are responsible for these things 1s that I can give more consideration 
to the long-range look. 

Now you see long- and short-range clash all the time. The Armed 
Forces have got to live today. Therefore, you must train a man as 
long as you can and keep him until he has senility come upon him. 
With my viewpoint I would like to see lots of people trained so that 
in this emergency that we have lived through a couple of times, we 
did not have to train them when we wanted them to fight. And the 
longer you train a man the less people you train. Now I am not 
going to get into which is right or which is wrong, but that is the 
basic thing that we are up against here. Are you going to train every- 
body a little or are you going to train a few a lot ? 

Senator Stennis. You mentioned the things you were worrying 
about and this is one of them you said and you are getting right down 
to the point. We have two of these programs side by side, and here 


is one of them that is not being utilized and men want to get into it~ 


I mean it is not being utilized to its potential of it. Then you turn 
around and require these other men to be subject to this reserve serv- 
ice. You say there is no such thing as absolute justice and absolute 
equity. Granting that, still as I understand it you think, your per- 
sonal opinion is that this 6-month training program could well be 
further utilized, is that right? 

General Hersuey. I would like to see the 6-month program ex- 
tended. I happen to be one of those who view with alarm the million 
or 2 million people we have who have never done anything, and I am 
now in the deferment business for almost everything. We defer a 
man if he does something that we think is going to help in our sur- 
vival and take the man perhaps into the Armed Forces that is not 
giving any evidence he is doing something. 

Therefore, I am in favor of getting more people who are doing 
nothing to doing something that will help survival. I do not have the 
breadth of opinion nor the responsibilities that the Armed Forces 
have, and therefore there might happen to be a little difference of 
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opinion between an aged soldier, if he ever was one, and the people 
who have the immediate responsibilities, which is not surprising. 

Senator Stennis. All right, I may come back to that. I yield to 
Senator Saltonstall. 

Senator SatronstaLu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[ just ask one question, General Hershey. You and I have been 
doing business since 1941 in Massachusetts and here. Now you make, 
in the last three sentences of your statement, the flat rec ommendation 
that the bill be extended, that this law be extended without amend- 
ment for 4 years. In your opinion over the years that you have been 
doing this job i is that the fairest result that this committee can recom- 
mend to the Senate on the basis of every young man who is coming 
of age in this country ? 

General Hersury. Without the least reservation and remembering 
you either as Senator Staltonstall or Governor Staltonstall sitting 
by the fire up there in the capital, I would not say this if I had not 
given it the greatest thought. This question of modification, it is all 
very well to “talk about that, but when you trade modification in a 
specific thing for the great thing you have in generality and flexibility, 
you are selling yourself short. This bill—I think in all fairness this 
committee should know that this bill—as you extend it is not the bill 
that you passed 4 years ago. Its implementation has gone far beyond 
what anyone who saw it would i imagine during the time of Korea be- 
cause this is a different time. Therefore, when you extend this bill, 
you are extending what we are doing now, not what we were doing 4 
years ago. 

Therefore, vou can talk all you want about it. The words are 
the same but the implementation, with which you are perfectly famil- 
iar and with which you have gone along, and we are going to imple- 
ment it some more in some other w: ays—the program that Dr. Berry 
just talked to you about, do you suppose 4 years ago that we w ould 
have thought we would have 3 or 4,000 in the residence ‘y program ? 

In fact you will remember 2 years ago I think this coming spring 
or perhaps it is 3 years ago there was a great deal of talk as to whether 
we dared take people into the Ready Reserve by direct enlistment if 
they are over 1814, but we did and nobody argues about whether it is 
legal. 

It is a thing that we do, and yet there were people 3 years ago who 
said you can’t do that. But this law is a much better law than some- 
times I am afraid either the people outside or inside of Congress 
understand. 

Senator Savronstatu. In other words it is a very broad law? 

General Hersuey. That is right. 

Senator Satronstaty. And it’s capable of the best possible inter- 
pretation by administrative agencies ? 

General Hersney. At the time that you need it. 

Senator Sarronstati. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Stennis. Thank you, Senator Saltonstall. 

Senator Case ? 

Senator Cast. Thank vou, Mr. Chairman. 

General Hershey, the Scientific Manpower Commission representa- 
tives who were in here the other day, Dr. Meyerhoff and possibly some 
others, made some recommendations that scientific and technologically 
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trained men be assigned to civilian industry to fulfill their obligations, 
Did you happen to hear their testimony ? 

General Hersuey. No, I did not hear the testimony. T just got in 
town quite late last night. However, I believe I am quite familiar 
with it because I had a conference within the last 2 or 3 weeks with 
Dr. Meyerhoff, and I think understand quite thoroughly his position, 

Senator Case. Would you comment upon their position or sugges- 
tion ? 

General HersHey. Yes. In the first place I don’t think there js 
any doubt about the fact that we are heading tow ard a future in 
which I would not even presume to know what is service and what is 
not. The only thing I feel about the present recommendation which 
they have, I believe we are accomplishing everything except one which 
they want done. I don’t think they are saying that we are taking the 
man out of industry. I think they are saying that he stays in there 
and then gets no credit for it. That is that after he has served 3 
years, 4 years, 6 years, he still has an obligation which he will not 
give unless we are in an emergency, and if there is an emergency he 
is going to have to give it anyway. 

F re ankly, I may flatter myself to think that I understand the neces- 
sity of doing some of these things which the public has not yet arrived 
at the place where they are willing to give credit for deferment, and 
that is about what that amounts io. 

Senator Case. That is to give military credit for deferment ? 

General Hersuey. That is right. 

Senator Case. In the particular occupation ? 

General Hersuey. That is right, and what we are doing now, don't 
get me into figures as you know from long experience that I don’t 
know anything about figures anyway. 

Senator Casr. I am not sure about that. 

General Hersury. We at the present time have 50,000 people that 
are being deferred for doing a variety of things in the industrial world 
that have to do with staying fit, that is making things. Now some of 
those are going to go up to 35 and never be taken, but they will have 
had the compulsion that kept them doing the things that they are 
doing, which we think are worthwhile, during that whole period. Now 
mi aybe it is not fair to keep them longer than you do the fellow = 
actually goes in, but that is a part of this balance. If you have 
reasonably good job perhaps it is better to serve 10 or 12 years Dos 

rather than over here under less favorable circumstances. The only 
thing I think I would have any discussion with Dr. Meyerhoff and his 
group about is first of all I don’t think we have set a pattern that we 
know whether it is 6 vears or 12 years that we want to require a man 
to render service as a civilian in a scientific capacity. I believe that 
we will be able to do most everything he wants done except give the 
credit. 

Personally I want to see how things work a little longer before I 
am quite ready to say that I want to “settle for 6 years or 8 years or 
10 years on a person who is a civilian and whom we are excepting. 

One thing when we get to excepting, the first thing you know he is 
no longer working for one of these agencies. As soon as he has paid 
his debt he is off doing something else. 
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That is one of the difficulties we have. When we induct a scientist 
and he gets his service in then we can’t say much about where he 
works after that. 

Senator Case. Mr. Chairman, I would like to suggest something to 
General Hershey which I don’t want him to comment on. 

Even though he says he has a deficiency officially I still would like 
some figures from him. I would like to suggest for your consider- 
ation the program that I will describe and have you give a reflective 
opinion on it. 

The program would be to establish recognition for service in a 
scientific or approved occupation, and also to give recognition by 
way of reduction of Reserve liability for active duty service. If you 
can conceive of this in a table form, I would like to suggest this “for 
the purpose merely of getting your ev aluation of it. "Ten years of 
Reserve liability if no milits ary service and if in an approved techno- 
logical or scientific duty approved by the Selective Service, 6 months 
of active duty plus 614 years of Reserve li: ibility for a total of 7 years 
of liability if only 6 months on active duty, 2 years of active ‘duty 
plus 3 years of Reserve liability for a total of 5 years liability, 3 years 
of active duty plus 1 year of Reserve liability for a total of 4 years 
of liability, 314 years of active service with no Reserve liability except 
in the case of general mobilization. 

I would like your evaluation of that first with respect to the effi- 
ciency that might be expected of such a system or program; second, 
an evaluation as to the man-years of duty service that would be the 
result and, third, an evaluation of it in terms of costs. 

Now if on the latter part, on costs, you think that is out of your 
field, I am going to ask the same thing of Mr. Finucane. If I may, 
Mr. Chairman, I should like to have the same evaluation prepared 
by Mr. Finucane or his staff so that we can have it for possible 
consideration. 

Senator Stennis. Will that be satisfactory ? 

Mr. Finucane. Yes, sir. 

Senator Casr. The whole idea is to recognize that active duty might 
reduce reserve liability, and thereby seek to encour age longer term 
voluntary service. 

General Hersury. Senator Case, you see what you immediately 
force us into. If I made up my mind and if a war should come to- 
morrow, I would rather have 10 men who had had 6 months’ training 
than 1 man that had had 20 years’ training. It isa question if you are 
trying to run an Armed Forces with the idea that there is never going 
tobe a w ar, that is one thing. 

If you are going to ever “have to fight, 10 men with 6 months’ train- 
ing are « ertainly much better than 1 man with 20, and yet he has had 
him more times for tr aining as they have. 

The trouble is of course by that time he is about senile, and he is 
nolonger physically able. 

That is so. That i is, one of the things we get into is running toward 
senility much more rapidly. I will do the best I can, but after all 
I will look at this problem as if we would have to fight tomorrow, 
and therefore the men who train for very long times are not going 
to be as valuable as three or four or five who have been trained for 
a lesser period of time but they are still available. 

That is one of the difficulties. 
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Senator Case. I don’t know whether the Defense Department js 
agreeing with you or not. 

“General Hersuey. I doubt it. In the first place there isn’t near 
as much necessity of alae agreeing with me as vice versa and there 
is not too much of vice versa. [ Laughter. ] 

Senator Case. In either event whatever system you use, under 
whatever program you might use the Defense Department would 
call upon you to provide the manpower that would meet the military 
requirements of a partic ular situation. 

General Hrersuery. Sure, there is no question about it. 

Senator Case. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Stennis. General Hershey, I have a few questions here 
that I want to ask. One is with reference to this category of scien- 
tific and engineering services. 

I want to be sure I understand you. You are experimenting with 
this now, is that what you said, with reference to letting these men 
go into the Reserve. 

General Hersuery. Yes, sir. I don’t want to drag you back into 
history, but very hurriedly in World War I probably the medical 
student was about the only fellow that got deferred. 

There are three reasons to defer. One is you defer because you 
can’t take him. Secondly, you defer because he is doing something 
now that must be done. Three, you defer him because he is getting 
ready to do something that must be done. 

That is where you get into the whole question of students, interns, 
and residents. 

Now with World War II we deferred very liberally at the begin- 
ning of the war and much less than liberally at the end, but still 
the medical student and the student of dentistry was preserved in 
World War II. 

Now during the Korean war there were several reasons but we 
have deferred very widely. We not only Kilowest the physician 
and the physician-to-be and the dentist. and the dentist-to-be, but we 
deferred the engineer and the engineer-to-be and the scientist and the 

scientist-to-be, and to some extent teachers, especially in scientific and 
mathematical fields. 

Now we have moved into where I don’t want to say we are putting 
more emphasis on teachers than anything else, but we are. Since 
sputnik went up we have turned strongly to encourage people to go 
and teach, and the result is that we are experimenting all the time on 
what first of all the public can understand because we have got to sell 
local board members. They don’t have to defer these people. They 
have to be sold but. not told. 

I think the tendency obviously is moving toward individuals who 
do things outside of the Armed Forces, but the question comes up 
always if you have an emergency, whether those things will be in a 
disciplined civilian community or whether you will have to revert 
to something approaching marital law in order to control it. and in 
either case you have got to try to train a person so that he has the skill. 
Secondly, you have got to somehow or other give him the discipline 
because you are going to have to have just as much disc ipline among 
civilians as you have among members of the Armed Forces. 

I don’t know whether that is what you are asking. 
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Senator STENNIS. That is along the lines with which I am con- 
cerned. 

General Hersuery. But we are deferring lots more kinds of people 
for two reasons. One the deed is not so great but you are trying to 

use the deferment on the one hand as the carrot and the induction as 
the whip if you want to call it that to keep the person channeled into 
scientific schools, into engineering schools, into medical schools, into 
now teaching. When I was a youngster it was a normal, now it isa 
school of nein but in any case it is making the person a teacher. 

Senator Srennis. In the age of technology you certainly have to 
extend beyond the concepts certainly even of the Korean wartimes. 
What I want to know is this: You feel that you are working it out 
under present law and present understanding of your local draft 
boards, and you don’t need any legislation on it. 

General Hrrsnry. I don’t think we do, and the individuals who 
came here, I think they would say we are doing fairly well, but obyi- 
ously they would like to have credit. I don’t think the public is quite 
ready to accept even these 10 years. 

The only thing we have, and it is not a good thing to speak of, where 
we give credit for civilian service, but that hs appens to be in this very, 
very, very thin field over here of the conscientious objector. 

Senator STenNNiIs. When you say give credit, are you talking about 
the 2 years of compulsory service or these years of Reserve liability ? 

General Hersuey. In the first place the CO, of course, does 2 years 
and then that is all there is of it, but there is a lot of reasons for 
that will never enter into the other. 

Now if we defer a person all of the time from 181% clear up to 35, 
and there is going to be some of them that are going to be part of 
these figures that you are worrying Mr. Wool about. We have the 
theory that everybody serves. 

The practice is going to be that the rare bird, if you want to call 
him that, is so useful that we keep the threat of service over him in 
order to keep him useful. 

Senator Stennis. If he is a physicist or a chemist or someone in 
electronics he should be excepted. 

But you don’t feel that you need any additional Jaw on that sub- 
ject. 

General Hersey. We have tried many times to draft things and 
everything we have ever drafted we thought under any circumstances 
would be a hindrance rather than a, help. 

Senator Stennis. Now, of those who go in, I have some young 
men, very intelligent young fellows too, and they are not asking for 
personal favors—they are graduate physicists and they give them 
something to do partly along this line. 

I mean they are in the service. Then they have to do KP duty and 
everything. Now that is out of your category. 

General Hersuey. ‘That i is, but as an old soldier I'd be glad to com- 
ment on it. 

Senator Stennis, I want to know first how familiar are you with 
these practices? 

General Hersney. I am familiar with those who were dissatisfied 
with the practices, but on the other hand I used to teach school and 
I found many students that did not have the same appreciation of 
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what grade I thought they ought to make than they did. Not only 
that, I have gone through life and I have had the greatest number 
of commanding officers that never realized the capacity that I had. 
I am a father of 4 children and I have 12 grandchildren and the 
don’t think that I—I point out things that they say is beneath what 
ought to be done and I don’t hardly dare to say this but I have to do 
things around our household that are not im accordance with my 
highest usability. ; 

Bunator Srennis. I believe you might be referring to dishwashing, 

General Hersury. And clothes washing too. 

Senator Stennis. I think we have thought here a serious matter, 
As I say, these young men apparently are very sincere. Some of 
them have already finished their tenure of duty, and I don’t believe 
that this can be answered by just joking about it. 

General Hersuey. No, I don’t, but on the other hand I know boys 
who go into industry, graduate engineers, and I happen to be a trus- 
tee of an engineering school, and after 5 years they tell me that they 
have not been used properly. 

They have been kept at the drafting board or some other place, 
and that they were able to do a great many things, Now I take that 
with a certain amount of caution. 

Senator Case. Mr. Chairman, will you yield to me? 

Senator Stennis. Yes, I yield to Senator Case. 

Senator Case. But General Hershey, I don’t think that the illus- 
trations you are using are wholly applicable. If there is one thing 
that distinguishes this country from the totalitarian countries, it is 
that we believe in the dignity of the individual, and we do not credit 
the state with the authority or the right to direct every individual’s 
life, particularly after he reaches the age of consent, and I don’t 
think that the position of a father with a child should be accepted 
as the norm for the government in relation to its citizens in a 
democracy. 

General Hersney. I agree with you wholly, but are you going to 
except the man who is the head of an engineering department of any 
one of several firms I can mention to you? Are you going to let 
him tell these young fellows who think they have had 4 years of 
engineering and they think they can do quite a lot of things and they 
are doing simple drafting for 3 or 4 years, lots of them, and you know 
it as well as I do. 

I am not trying to be facetious about it at all. I think it is serious. 

Senator Case. But they do that as a voluntary matter. 

General Hersney, All they have to do or they don’t get their 
salary. 

Senator Casr. They can take up some other occupation. They are 
not threatened with military service 
General Hersney. It is not as easy now as it was 2 years ago. 

Senator Case. If they don’t follow the routine prescribed by their 
supervisor. 

General Hersney. It isa job. 

Senator Srennis. The point I raise is not an individual matter 
there at all. It is not based on any individual. The subject is the 
proper use of our manpower. 

General Hersuey. That is right. 
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Senator STENNis. That is what I am concerned about. This com- 
mittee has no jurisdiction over industry. What are the services doing, 
during what Senator Case calls the compulsory period of training, to 
utilize this manpower without any favoritism at all / 

General Hersuey. I think we have seen a great deal of things pub- 
lished and put out by the services which indicates they are doing a 
great many things. But the point was that we have people who come 
back frustrated, and there is no question about it, but 1 am contend- 
ing that frustration does not reside solely in the Armed Forces. Now 
for the reason that they try to restrict a person’s life more than in- 
dustry does, it is a sharper’ frustration, but yet as I had a soldier one 
time who told me he was not going to reenlist because he was going 
to be able to tell his boss certain things and I will not mention just 
how he was going to tell him, and he came back after he enlisted 
and I asked him “why, because he is a good friend of mine and he 
said, “Well, I couldn't tell him those things and eat.’ 

Now, this is not funny. It is a livelihood, and the tighter your 
economic situation is, the more a person has liberty but he does not 
dare exercise it. 

Senator Srennis. I get the impression from your testimony now 
that you more or less are agreeing that the services are not trying 
to utilize this training that these people have. 

I want to know are you familiar with what the services are doing 
about it or trying to do about it, and if so, you are a qualified w itness 
to talk about it. If you are not familiar with what they are doing, 
you are not an expert witness on that subject. 

General Hersney. I am not an expert witness and I am not satis- 
fied, but on the other hand I think they have gone in the last 10 years 
to remarkable degrees. I would say this, and I don’t know that any- 
body asked me to say it, but I find a great deal of concern at the pres- 
ent time by people coming to me who have something to do with de- 
ferments on how they could exercise the kind of control they need 
over some of the civilians we have substituted. 

Having been on a post within the last 24 hours and arriving at a 
certain place at 4 o’clock that is manned entirely by civilians, I have 
some idea of some of the things we used to use soldiers for, probably 
illegally after hours. But now we find ourselves restricted in what 
we are able to do because we get people on a very stated time, and the 
survival of this country goes on 24 hours a day. 

Senator Stennis. My concern is in the first place what are the 
services doing as to these men they have, and is there any legislation 
necessary, and if so what should it be ? 

That is my concern. 

General Hersury. Then I had better disqualify myself I think, 
sir, because I don’t know. I don’t know of any law that I could in 
any conscience recommend to help them make use of these indiv iduals, 
because there is quite a little difference between one person’s idea of 
what they can do and another person’s. 

Senator Srennts. I think they should have a lot of discretion in it 
and maybe I would be entirely satisfied with what they are doing, 
but maybe it should not be left to some commanding officer. 

General Hersuey. I talked with a commanding officer, of what 
happens to be a medical outfit, and his enthusiasm for the people that 
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he had was very reassuring tome. Now I did not talk to so many of 
the boys, although I I did see a boy taking basic training the other 
day w ho had a master’s degree, and obv iously he probably would not 
have told me at that time he did not like it, but I do think that we are 
vetting a very fine quality of individuals. Even when we used to have 
individuals who were not so high class, they were not always satisfied 
either with what we had them do. 

It isquite a problem. 

Senator Stennis. I amsure it isa problem. Senator Case, do you 
have something further ? 

Senator Case. Nothing more. 

Senator Stennis. I have one question here, General. Under the 
present procedures fathers are not deferred, with liability for induc- 
tion until age 35, but they are piaved in such a low priority for in- 
duction that they are not reached. Why would it not be desirable 
to defer fathers and thus extend their liability for induction instead 
of leaving them 1—A but not reaching them ? 

Does that follow the facts ? 

General Hersury. Not quite. In the first place, we have about 
1,300,000 fathers that are deferred and their liability is extended. 
They are individuals who became fathers before a certain time, which 
had something to do with the issuing of the regulations, and they were 
individuals who presumably had no extreme hardship, and we have 
got approaching a million of those who are in 1—A, and if they never 
had been deferred before they became fathers they would have no 
extended liabilities. But if they go to school or any other thing this 
liability is extended even though they are now in 1—A because what 
determines whether they are extended or not is whether they ever have 
been deferred. 

We bave got around 1,400,000 fathers who are all deferred now and 
have been, and, of course, their liability is extended until they are 
35 years of age. One of the things though is the time that these 
individuals became fathers. The ones who became fathers after the 
regulations were issued on it did not qualify, and we have carried them 
in a category now—a great many of them have been deferred by local 
boards on the basis that they are extreme hardship, but some of those 
considerations of extreme hardship, most of it has been mental because 
it would have been a little hard to prove extreme hardship from an 
economic standpoint. 

But we have reduced the number of people that we had in the 1-A 
category of fathers rather materially during the past year, but I don’t 
believe that it will completely disappear, 

Senator Stennis. All right, General Hershey, do you have some 
other point that you wish to bring up or discuss yourself ? 

General Hersuery. No, sir. 

Senator Srennis. Senator Russell wanted to express his regrets 
to you and to Dr. Berry that he was compelled to be away during your 
testimony. 

The Senator might have some questions he will submit to you in 
writing though I am not certain on that. 

Secretary Finucane, I raised this point here about the men in the 
service. I am not informed on that. I just want to see if the Secre- 
tary wants to say a word on that point since I raised it. 

Mr. Finucane. Isthis the scientific personnel ? 
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Senator Stennis. Yes, the scientific personnel who are actually in 
service. 
oan. We have two programs for those people. Under 
one program they are given 3 months’ active duty training and then 
they are put in the Standby Reserve for the balance of an 8-year mili- 
tary obligation. sa 

Under the second program, when a 2-year inductee comes in who 
has some skill that is valuable to us, in his questionnaire he 
fills out his education and his general background, and we pick up 
all the people of special qualifications, of which we have many thou- 
sands, and they are immediately, after 8 weeks of basic training, 
placed in positions following their professions. 

It is easily understandable Senator—this only applies in the Army 
of course—that with our Chemical Corps, with our missile work at 
Redstone and the Ordnance work up here in Maryland and our vari- 
ous stations we have plenty of use for an almost unlimited number of 
fine minds, Senator. 

Senator Stennis. You have been talking about the man who came 
in, enlisted or was inducted by the selective service board. 

Mr. Finucane. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. You have physicists, say, who you give 3 months’ 
training I believe you said / 

Mr. Finucane. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. And let them go out into industry ? 

Mr. Finucane. They go into civil life. 

Senator Srennis. Civil life? 

Mr. Finucane. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. That is under certain supervision or restriction 
at least as to what they do I suppose ? 

Mr. Finucane. Only to the extent that they have the liability of 
remaining in the Standby Reserve. 

Senator Stennis. But they must follow their profession of course ? 

Mr. Finucane. Yes. 

Senator Srennis. And you always have the strings on them, as we 
say. 

Mr. Finucane. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. And that is the Army program. Now, of course, 
the other two services are not now receiving anything except 
enlistees ? 

Mr. Finucane. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Stennis. We want to especially thank you. 

Do you have something further, Senator Case ? 

Senator Casr. No. 

Senator Srennis. We want to also thank the Secretary, Dr. Berry, 
and General Hershey. There will be incorporated now in the record 
at this point statements submitted by Admiral Burke, General White, 
General Taylor, and General Pate. 

(The documents referred to follow :) 


STATEMENT OF GENERAL MAXWELL D. TAYLOR, CHIEF OF STAFF, 
U.S. ARMY 


I appreciate the opportunity of expressing to this committee the Army’s inter- 


est in the three very important and related legislative items under consideration 
by you today: 
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1. Extension of the induction provisions of the Universal Military Training 
and Service Act. 

2. Continuation of the Armed Forces at strengths above the limitations get 
by law. 

3. Extension of the Dependent’s Assistance Act. 

The Army strongly supports this legislation and urges its passage as impera- 
tive to national security. 


EXTENSION OF INDUCTION AUTHORITY 


The Army is well satisfied with the Universal Military Training and Service 
Act as it is now written. We believe it to be the best instrument for meeting 
peacetime manpower requirements and at the same time insuring that our 
initial requirements will be met should we be required to mobilize. We further 
believe the administrative flexibility of the act is adequate to meet almost any 
set of conditions and that further amendment of the act is not desirable at this 
time. In my judgment, a 4-year extension of the act, rather than something 
shorter, is essential. 

As I look at the future and consider the continuing manpower requirements of 
our national security, I do not foresee anything in the international situation 
which might suggest a significant reduction in requirements for military man- 
power below the levels which we now have. 

To obtain the essential degree of coherence in military planning and to assure 
maximum stability for military programs, the Armed Forces and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff must be able to project their overall personnel planning at least 
4 years into the future. A shorter period of time would be at variance with 
other lead time planning factors and would therefore be of limited value. 

Moreover, I would say that in the present international climate any reduction 
in the length of time of the draft extension legislation might be interpreted by 
our allies as a sign of indecision and weakness. On the other hand, a 4-year ex- 
tension would serve to reassure our friends that we mean business in maintain- 
ing our military readiness. It would also indicate to the Soviet bloe that our 
determin ition to resist aggression remains constant and would present visible 
evidence of such determination in contribution to our overall deterrent posture. 

An additional point worthy of consideration is the stabilizing effect of a 4-year 
extension upon the career planning of the young men who are eligible for in- 
duction. They are entitled to clear guidance projected as far as possible into 
the future in order to make timely provision for the possibility of military 
service. 

Since 1948 over 2,300,000 men have been provided by the Selective Service 
System for induction into the Army. The authority to induct has, in itself, been 
a stimulus for voluntary enlistments into the Army as well as our sister services. 

The Active Army requires a strength of 870,000 men for the end of fiscal year 
1959 in order to support a 14-division force, with 8 divisions deployed overseas, 
and 6 in the Continental United States. The exact strength of the Army which 
could be supported without induction authority is difficulty to predict. How- 
ever, experience gained just prior to Korea in trying to maintain the strength 
of the Army without induction as well as current studies of probable maximum 
levels of volunteering convince me that it is impossible to support the Army 
required without selective service. In reaching this conclusion, full considera- 
tion has been given to the beneficial effects of the new pay bill and related 
actions. They have all been most helpful in improving the quality of Army per- 
sonnel but in combination are no replacement for the selective service law. 

In this connection I would like to express the appreciation of the Army for 
the previous help of this committee in securing the important legislation which 
has given us the means to improve the quality of Army personnel, I am happy 
to report that the elimination of marginal personnel with limited potential and 
the raising of induction standards authorized by the 85th Congress have resulted 
in the closing of three of our five disciplinary barracks and in establishing a 
record of conduct within the Army at the highest level I have known in my 
service. 

The Army’s officer procurement programs benefit to varying degrees from the 
stimulus of induction. Thus, the selective service law permits us to meet our 
quantitative officer requirements and maintain a high degree of selectivity. 
Many of the college students who enroll in ROTC are influenced by their de- 
ferred draft status to seek the opportunity to discharge their military obligation 
as an officer. In addition, many of our officer candidates are inductees: loss of 
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induction authority would reduce procurement from these major sources of 
officer procurement. ! i 
The draft law stimulates enlistments in the Reserve components. In addi- 
tion, it provides a steady flow from the Active Army into the Army Reserve 
and the Army National Guard of individuals who have a Reserve obligation to 
discharge. These sources of Reserve manpower would be adversely affected by 
loss of jnduction authority and the mobilization readiness of the Reserve com- 
ponents could be seriously impaired. 
In addition to an adequate Active and Reserve Force in being, a fundamental 
part of our national security posture is our mobilization readiness. Current 
Army mobilization plans are based in part on the existence of induction author- 
ity and an operating Selective Service System on M-Day. Should induction 
authority be lost, the selective service machinery would tend to disintegrate 
and its loss would greatly increase the time necessary to obtain sufficient in- 
ductees in a national emergency. Without a functioning Selective Service 
System, early and effective mobilization would be difficult to achieve, and our 
ability to react rapidly could be seriously impaired. 


CONTINUATION OF THE ARMY AT A STRENGTH ABOVE THE LIMITATIONS SET BY LAW 


At present the Active Army strength is about 890,000. The law limits us to 
an active strength of 837,000. In the past the Congress has recognized the neces- 
sity of suspending the legal ceiling in the interest of national security. Tense 
world conditions requiring discharge of our heavy international responsibilities 
make it impossible to consider reducing the Army to the strength authorized by 
law at this time. 

DEPENDENTS’ ASSISTANCE ACT 


I would like briefly to cover our need for extension of the Dependent’s Assist- 
ance Act. This act supplements the pay of the enlisted man, including the in- 
ductee, who has dependents and is designed for the sole purpose of providing a 
reasonable living standard for his family. I consider it as a necessary corollary 
to the draft. The base pay and allowances of an enlisted man, especially in 
the lower grades, are not adequate to support a family and must be supple- 
mented. Expiration of this act would result in severe hardship to service 
families, adversely affect morale, and decrease voluntary enlistments and re 
enlistments. 

In summary, the Army strongly supports favorable action by the Congress on 
these three legislative proposals. 


STATEMENT BY ADM. ARLEIGH BURKE, USN, CHIEF OF NAVAL 
OPERATIONS 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I welcome the opportunity to 
submit for your consideration the Navy’s position with respect to H.R. 2260. 
This bill, if enacted into law, will extend until July 1, 1963, the authority to 
induct persons into active training and service in the armed .services, and to 
make special calls for persons in medical, dental, and allied specialist categories. 
It will extend also, for the same period, the provisions of the act of August 3, 
1950, as amended, relating to the authorized personnel strength of the Armed 
Forces, and the Dependents’ Assistance Act of 1950. The Navy strongly sup- 
ports and recommends enactment of H.R. 2260. 

Admiral Russell, the Vice Chief of Naval Operations, in appearing before the 
House Committee on Armed Services, outlined in some detail the Navy’s position 
with respect to the provisions of this proposed legislation: therefore I will not 
burden the members of this committee with a repetition of his statement. 

Admiral Russell has testified that without the influence of the induction 
authority of the Universal Military Training and Service Act there would be 
a definite reduction in the quality. of our volunteers. Likewise, without this 
influence there is serious doubt that our strength requirements could be met. 
The effect upon the Naval Ready Reserve under these circumstances and -vithout 
the 6-year obligation would be even more severe. He further stated that this 
act stimulates many individuals to enter the Naval Reserve Officer Training 
Corps and other officer-procurement programs, which are the primary source for 
meeting our current active duty requirements for junior officer personnel. In 
these statements I heartily concur. In further support of this legislation, I 
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would like to reemphasize the Navy’s position that the extension be for a period 
of 4 years, or until July 1, 1963, as it now appears before you in HLR. 2269, 
It is my conviction that any lessening of the period of extension would be a 
grave error. 

On. the international scene we must make it abundantly clear that there hag 
been no lessening of our determination to maintain a military posture which 
will insure the security of our Nation. Since the Congress in the past has seen 
fit to extend the draft legislation for periods of 4 years, any lessening of this 
period might well be taken as a sign of weakening determination. 

Of equal importance is the psychological effect upon the youth of our Nation 
in their planning for their future. The United States of America has achieved 
its greatness over the years through the determination of our forebears, at 
whatever expense, to maintain our ideals of democracy and security. We must 
make it clear to the young men of today and the future that they have an 
obligation to their country. 

And finally, but of course an almost insignificant advantage in comparison 
with the points I have briefly mentioned above, a 4-year extension certainly 
makes administration of personnel, long-range planning of procurement pro- 
grams, and operation and maintenance of support establishments such as train- 
ing stations more effective and economical. 

The provisions of this bill relating to the extension of the act of August 3. 
1950, as amended, suspension of authorized personnel strength of the Armed 
Forces, go hand in hand with the requirements for the extension of the draft 
provisions in that world conditions require the maintenance of our Armed Forces 
in strengths beyond that contemplated under true peacetime conditions. 

Finally, I am sure that the distinguished members of this committee will agree 
that as long as we are forced to draft young men into the services or to use a 
draft law to encourage voluntary enlistments, we have a responsibility toward 
these young men and their dependents. The Congress has recognized this re- 
sponsibility in the Dependents’ Assistance Act of 1950, and its concurrent exten- 
sion is strongly recommended. 


STATEMENT OF GENERAL THOMAS D. WHITE, CHIEF OF STAFF, 
UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my purpose in making this 
presentation is to express the unqualified support of the Department of the Air 
Force to the Department of Defense request for the extension of-three provisions 
of law. These are: 

The induction provisions of the Universal Military Training and Service 
Act. 

The provisions of the Act of August 3, 1950, suspending personnel 
strengths of the Armed Forces, and 

The Dependents Assistance Act. 

These will be discussed in order. 

As you gentlemen know, the Air Force does not use the draft as a direct 
means of procuring its military personnel. Therefore, it is not possible to de- 
termine the quantitative degree to which the draft assists the Air Force in meet- 
ing its annual personnel procurement objectives. The draft does, however, have 
an indirect but very beneficial effect on the various personnel procurement pro- 
grams of the Air Force. The very fact of its existence causes many men to en- 
list in the Regular Air Force, the Air Force Reserve, the Air National Guard, 
or to enter the Air Force Reserve Officer Training program in preference to be- 
ing drafted. This is particularly true in the Air Force Reserve and the Air Na- 
tional Guard enlistment programs. This stimulus is most beneficial to the Air 
Force also in meeting its qualitative active duty requirements: we are able to 
exercise greater selectivity in our enlistment program than would be possible with- 
out the existence of the draft. Likewise, the draft forms a similar stimulus for 
the Air Force ROTC program, influencing enrollment of many youths who desire 
to fulfill their military obligation as Air Force officers. Once in this program, 
we then select those who meet the required standards and endeavor to interest 
these individuals in selecting the Air Force for a career. I feel that it is perti- 
nent to add here that the Air Force ROTC program is the major source of 
officer procurement in the Air Force. It has also been apparent that without 
the draft it is not possible to meet the minimum requirement for doctors and 
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dentists. For these reasons, it is considered essential that the induction pro- 
visions of the Universal Military Training and Service Act be extended as pro- 
sed in the bill now under consideration. 

The second provision under discussion is equally important. We consider 
it imperative that the authority to suspend the restriction on the authorized 
personnel strength of the Armed Forces be extended. Failure to extend this 
authority would result in the release without replacement of several hundred 
thousand military personnel in the Armed Forces. For example, the Air Force 
alone would be required to reduce its military strength by approximately 
350,000 personnel—over 40 percent. I know I do not have to describe for you 
the drastic effect that such a reduction would have on the combat capability 
of the Air Force and on its ability to meet its current and programed commit- 
ments. 

The current and programed strengths of the individual services are based 
upon a minimum military capability required to support our national policy 
and worldwide commitments. Any appreciable strength reductions—much less 
that of large scale decreases which would result if this provision were not ex- 
tended—would substantially reduce the ability of the services to fulfill these 
requirements. Several times in the past, Congress has recognized the necessity 
to extend the suspension of the Armed Forces military personnel authorization 
restriction. It is urgently requested that favorable consideration be given once 
again to the extension of this provision of law. 

The last item under discussion today, the extension of the Dependents Assist- 
ance Act, is now a greater requirement than it was at the time that you gentle 
men first approved the provisions of the current law. If this act were not to be 
extended at this time, the beneficial effects of last year’s pay bill as pertains to 
a large segment of the enlisted members of the services, would be almost 
negated. In addition to detracting from the incentive for individuals to enlist 
for duty in one of the services, curtailment of the increased quarters allowances 
which were provided by this act would deal a powerful blow to the morale of 
the entire enlisted population affected by such a change. ‘There is no doubt that 
the termination of this legislation would be followed at the earliest opportunity 
by a large exodus of the very enlisted personnel that the services need so 
badly and are attempting to retain. It would be impossible for a large number 
of enlisted personnel to support their dependents adequately if this act were not 
extended. Your support on this matter is urgently required. 

I would like to inject this thought in closing. The survival of this Nation is 
not solely dependent upon superior technology and equipment. It is equally—or 
possibly to an even greater degree—dependent upon the caliber and incentive of 
the personnel who are behind this technology and who must operate this equip- 
ment. Each one of the items under consideration today has a vital and direct 
bearing on our ability to perform our assigned mission. Your support of the 
extension of the provisions I have discussed will provide means to obtain and 
retain the type of personnel we need to accomplish the tremendous tasks which 
lie ahead. Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF THE COMMANDANT OF THE MARINE CORPS 


I have reviewed the proposed legislative program and will comment on each 
item separately. Although the Marine Corps is a volunteer organization, exten- 
sion of the induction provisions of the Universal Military Training and Service 
Act is essential to its manpower program. The draft authority motivates many 
persons to enlist or enter progranis leading to a commission in the Marine Corps, 
and enhances the quality in each of these categories. In addition, the Marine 
Corps has a 6-month training program which has been instrumental in main- 
taining our Ready Reserve effectiveness. If there were no draft, enlistments in 
this program would probably drop to a point where the program would be 
jeopardized. Thus, every aspect of procurement, officer and enlisted, Regular 
and Reserve, would be adversely affected unless the draft is extended. 

If the Dependents Assistance Act is not extended, about 20,000 Marines in the 
lower pay grades with dependents will lose their basic quarters allowance, and 
all enlisted personnel in the higher pay grades with dependents will lose from 
about $10 to $30 contingent upon the size of the family. This severe monetary 
loss would, in effect, constitute a reduction in an accepted standard of pay. 
This benefit is also important in view of our efforts to stabilize and improve 
the quality of our enlisted personnel by increased retention rates. 
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The extension of the authority to suspend strength ceilings would haye no 
effect on the Marine Corps since we are far below the ceiling authorized. 
Therefore, no comment is submitted on this point. 


Senator Stennis. The committee has received requests from severa] 
organizations that statements reflecting their views be inserted in the 
record. These statements are hereby made a part of the record at 
this point. 

(The statements referred to follow :) 


STATEMENT OF AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


Chicago, Ill., March 2, 1959. 
Hon. RicHarp B. RUSSELL, 


Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR CHAIRMAN RUSSELL: The purpose of this letter is to submit for the eon- 
sideration of the Committee on Armed Services the position of the American 
Medical Association on H.R. 2260, 86th Congress, a bill, which, in part, would 
extend until July 1, 1963, the induction provisions of the Universal Military 
Training and Service Act. 

Vith respect to the extension of the special provisions of this act applicable 
to medical, dental, or allied specialists, the American Medical Association wishes 
to reaffirm its position which was outlined in testimony presented in 1957, on 
the bill which subsequently was enacted as Public Law 85-62, approved June 
27, 1957. At that time, the association testified that, “ * * * if the demands 
for the defense and security of our Nation are such that, in the opinion of 
Congress, it is necessary to have a draft act to maintain the strength of our 
Armed Forces, then the extension of the present legislation would be one method 
to insure sufficient physicians for the military services.” 

The association also recommended retention of the provisions of the law 
relating to the national, State, and local committees which advise the Selective 
Service System in regard to the selection of medical, dental, and allied specialists 
required by the services. These advisory committees consider, among other 
factors, the needs of the civilian population in the communities from which these 
physicians would be taken. The association is pleased that this provision is a 
part of the current law. 

In regard to specialist categories, the association recommends, as it did pre- 
viously in May 1957, that the word “other” should be substituted for the word 
“allied” in this section of the law. This would authorize a selective call for 
other specialists, such as engineers, physicists, other scientists, et cetera, which 
might be needed by the military forces. Presently, the law provides only for 
the selective callup of medical, dental, or “allied” specialists. 

The association believes that physicians should be registered and classified 
in the same manner as other citizens in the same age group, deferred for edu- 
cational purposes in the same manner as other registrants and called to active 
duty or inducted under the same general provisions as other registrants de- 
ferred for educational purposes. 

It is noted that the pending bill proposes a 4-year rather than a 2-year exten- 
sion of the Universal Military Training and Service Act. We believe the addi- 
tional 2-year extension of time should be fully explained and justified to the 
committee. We believe that this justification is necessary because scientific 
and technological advances have resulted in rapidly changing concepts of mili- 
tary manpower requirements. Consequently, there has resulted, directly or 
indirectly, current and projected reductions in the strength of the Armed Forces. 
It is conceivable that future manpower requirements may be subject to further 
downward revisions. A 2-year extension of the law would permit a timely review 
of military manpower requirements in light of pertinent changes in the then 
current military situations. The association believes that this would be partic- 
ularly desirable with respect to the callup of medical and allied specialists 
because of the increasing demands and requirements of the civilian population 
for the Nation’s medical and health resources. 

As you know from our previous appearances before your committee, the 
association has had a keen and sustained interest in military medicine for many 
years. Through the Surgeons General of the military services, we have main- 
tained a friendly and close working arrangement in the consideration and ad- 
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yancement of military medical affairs. We feel that the health of the Nation 
requires a careful correlation of military and civilian medicine. In furtherance 
of this objective, the association, working with the military services, has at- 
tempted to insure improvement in the utilization of medical manpower by the 
armed services and a strengthening of the career incentive program for medical 
officer's. 

On behalf of the American Medical Association, I would like to thank you 
for this opportunity to present our views on H.R. 2260 and to assure your 
committee of our willingness to continue our assistance in providing the mem- 
pers of the military services with the finest medical care. 

Yours sincerely, 
F. J. L. BLAsInGAME, M.D. 


AMERICAN DENTAL ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, Ill., February 10, 1959. 
Hon. RricHarD B. RUSSELL, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 


PEAR SENATOR RuSSELL: There is submitted for the files of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee a statement setting forth the official position of the American 
Dental Association on the extension of the special registration provisions for 
dentists and physicians under the Universal Military Training and Service Act. 
These provisions are commonly known as the doctor-draft law. 

I would appreciate it if you would have this material included in the record 
of the hearings on H.R. 2260, a bill to extend the Universal Military Training and 
Service Act until June 30, 1963. 

Sincerely yours, 
RALPH F. Cretie, D.D.S., 
Chairman, Council on Legislation. 


STATEMENT OF THE AMERICAN DENTAL ASSOCIATION 


On H.R. 2260, 86th Congress, Extending Until June 30, 1963, the Special Pro- 
visions for Inducting Dentists and Physicians Under the Universal Mili- 
tary Training and Service Act 


The American Dental Association has no objection to continuing the existing 
provisions of the Universal Military Training and Service Act which permit 
special calls for nonveteran dentists under the age of 35 years. The association’s 
position, however, is based upon the following assumptions: (1) That the pro- 
visions permitting special calls for dentists are, as the Department of Defense has 
indicated, necessary to assure an adequate staff of military dental officers, and 
(2) that the regular draft provisions of the Universal Military Training and 
Service Act will also be extended until June 30, 1963. 

The House of Delegates of the American Dental Association, the association's 
policy-making body, adopted the following resolution at its November 1958 an- 
nual session : 

“Resolved, That the American Dental Association believes that the following 
considerations should be treated in any legislation under the terms of which 
members of the dental profession can be involuntarily ordered into military 
service : 

“1. Liability for military service should apply only to dentists otherwise liable 
as regular registrants under the Universal Military Training and Service Act. 

“2. The obligated period of service should not exceed that imposed upon per- 
sons inducted as regular registrants under the Universal Military Training and 
Service Act. 

‘8. Dentists should not be inducted for any purpose other than to satisfy the 
officer personnel requirements of the military dental corps. 

“4, The rank and pay system for dental officers should not be below the present 
level, 

“}. The national, State and local advisory committees should be retained and 
their authority in no way diminished. 

“6. The students pursuing a course in predental or dental training at colleges 
and universities in the United States should be deferred from induction until 


, 


completion of such training.” 
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REVIEW OF AMERICAN DENTAL ASSOCIATION’S POSITION ON SPECIAL 


DENTIST 
DRAFT REQUIREMENTS 


The American Dental Association has since 1950 maintained an exceptional 
policy position on the special requirements for inducting dentists into military 
Service. In 1950 the association recognized that the regular system for regis. 
tering and inducting persons into military service during an emergency might 
not be a suitable device for obtaining the dental officers needed to staff the mili- 
tary dental corps. The association also recognized that to staff the military 
dental corps adequately at that time would require more dentists than could 
be obtained from the age groups then liable for induction. This situation pre. 
vailed until 1955. In that year the number of recent dental school graduates 
liable under the regular draft law was sufficient for military dental corps 
replacement needs. 

At the 1955 hearings on extending the so-called doctor draft law the associa- 
tion urged Congress to amend the law so that only nonveteran dentists who had 
a basic liability under the regular draft could be called—in effect nonveteran 
dentists under the age of 35. Congress did not grant this request but did lower 
the age for doctor-draft liability from 51 to 45 years. In 1957 Congress amended 
the law to confine special calls to nonveteran dentists and physicians under 
age 35. 

It is also of interest to note (1) that there has been no need for a special 
call by selective service for dentists since 1955, and (2) that in each year since 
1955 the military has not been able to bring to active duty all of the dental 
school graduates who applied for commissions. This has been to a large extent 
the result of the excellent system sponsored jointly by the association and the 
Department of Defense for screening and selecting the senior dental student 
applicants well in advance of their graduation date. 


CURRENT ESTIMATES OF RESOURCES AND NEEDS 


According to the most recent survey of the dental schools’ senior classes, there 
are 2,015 senior students liable for military service and eligible for allocation 
to the three Armed Forces. The 3 Dental Corps will need about 1,500 replace- 
ments for fiscal year 1960. 


EFFECT OF THE 6-MONTH TRAINING PROGRAM OF THE UNIVERSAL MILITARY 
TRAINING AND SERVICE ACT 


At the hearing before the House Armed Services Committee in extending the 
special dentist-physician provisions of the Universal Military Training and Serv- 
ice Act in May of 1957, Representative Brooks inquired as to whether a substan- 
tial number of future dental and medical students might satisfy their military 
liability by participating in the 6-month active duty and Reserve program 
before entering dental or medical school. The association has recently surveyed 
the dental schools to determine how many students had participated in the 
6-month active duty program before entering dental school. The results, though 
not yet complete, indicate that this program will have no significant impact upon 
the number of future nonveteran dental graduates available for service as dental 
officers after graduation. The results of the survey are as follows: As of Janu- 
ary 28, 24 of the 47 dental schools had reported. Out of a total enrollment of 
6,806 students in the 24 schools reporting, only 25 had fulfilled their military lia- 
bility through the 6-month program. 


SUMMARY 


The American Dental Association has no objection to continuing until June 30, 
1968, the existing special provisions for calling dentists into military service 
under the Universal Military Training and Service Act. The association’s posi- 
tion is based upon the assumptions that the regular draft provisions of the Uni- 
versal Military Training Act will be continued until June 30, 1963, and that the 
Department of Defense will need the special call authority to staff the Dental 
Corps adequately and to assure continued high standards of dental care for 
members of the Armed Forces. 

Submitted by: 

RatpH E. Creic, D.D.S., 
Chairman, Council on Legislation, American Dental Association. 
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AMERICAN LEGION, 
LEGISLATIVE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., March 4, 1959. 
Hon. RicHarp B. Russet, 
Chairman, Senate Armed Services Committee, Senate Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR RUSSELL: Referring to the hearings now being held by the 
Senate Armed Services Committee on H.R. 2260 to extend the Draft Act until 
July 1, 1963, I enclose several copies of a statement by Mr. William C. Doyle, 
chairman, Military Affairs Committee, the American Legion, in support of 
said bill. 

While we are not asking for the privilege of a personal appearance before 
the committee by Mr. Doyle, I respectfully request that copies of his statement 
be given to the members of the Senate Armed Services Committee, and also 
incorporated in the record of the hearings. 

Thanking you for your courtesy, and with kindest personal regards, I am 

Sincerely, 
Mites D. KENNEDY, Director. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM DOYLE, CHAIRMAN, MILITARY AFFAIRS 
COMMITTEE OF THE AMERICAN LEGION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, these are days of crisis. 

The American Legion believes that in the interest of our national security the 
induction provisions of the Universal Military Training and Service Act should 
be extended by the Congress to July 1, 1968. 

My purpose in appearing before this committee today is to express the man- 
date of the American Legion on the. subject of the power to induct, or, as it is 
better known, the draft. 

The recommendation of the American Legion is based upon the following 
resolution, adopted by the 1958 National Convention of the American Legion: 


“RESOLUTION NO. 305. Extension of induction authority under Universal Military Train- 
ing and Service Act to July 1, 1963 


“Whereas, section 17(C) of the Universal Military Training and Service Act 
(62 Stat. 625), as amended, provides that no person shall be inducted into 
the Armed Forces under that act after July 1, 1959, with the exception of 
persons whose deferments under section 6 of such act have ceased to exist; and 

“Whereas, selective service is based on the accepted principle of the universal 
cbligation and privilege of all citizens to defend this Nation; and 

“Whereas, the impending termination of induction authority under the afore- 
said act will leave our Nation without an effective obligation for every young 
man to serve his country in a military capacity ; and 

“Whereas, the continuance of authority to induct all persons liable therefore 
under the aforesaid act is essential to insure the maintenance of the required 
strength of the Armed Forces since voluntary enlistments in such forces and 
their reserve components are greatly stimulated and influenced by the mere exist- 
ence of that induction authority : and 

“Whereas, the existence of full induction authority enables the Selective 
Service System to (1) insure that the required strength of the active Armed 
Forces be maintained both directly by inductions and indirectly by stimulating 
enlistments; (2) to assist in maintaining the required strength of the Reserve 
forces by deferring inductions of members who serve satisfactorily, and (3) 
by classifications deferring induction, to channel men possessing critical skills 
or the requisite ability to acquire them into essential activities and occupations 
including engineering, scientific and technical pursuits, and teaching, and the 
study and preparation for such fields ; and 

“Whereas, the Selective Service System maintains through registration, an 
inventory of all men of military age, including the only inventory of veterans 
no longer in the Armed Forces, who in an emergency might be needed quickly for 
augmentation of those forees, and keeps current the availability for order to 
active duty in time of emergency of over a million members of the Standby 
Reserve: and 

“Whereas, selective service has become an integral part of the Nation’s de- 
fense and the Selective Service System, by its decentralized system of opera- 
tion through over 4,000 local and appeal boards in every community made up of 
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local citizens, has earned and enjoys the confidence of the overwhelming major. 
ity of the American people ; and 

“Whereas, the local boards of the Selective Service System in every con- 
munity of this Nation would render invaluable service in the event of an all- 
out emergency because of their ability to furnish manpower at loca] levels 
to any agency authorized to requisition men for specific duties; and 

“Whereas, some 40,000 of the 46,000 full- and part-time officers and employees 
of the Selective Service System have volunteered their services to the Govern- 
ment and receive no compensation ; and 

“Whereas, the annual cost of operating the Selective Service System is only 
about 16 cents for every man, woman, and child in this Nation: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved by the American Legion in national convention assembled in Chi- 
cago, Iil., September 1-4, 1958, That section 17(C) of the Universal Military 
Training and Service Act (62 Stat. 625), as amended, be further amended go 
that all authority to induct persons into the Armed Forces now provided by 
that act will be extended until July 1, 1963, and that the American Legion use 
all of its efforts and influence to this end.” 

Mr. Chairman, the bill upon which this distinguished committee now holds 
hearings has already passed the House of Representatives. Indirectly, Senators 
have cited the need for this bill on the floor. I mean that within the past weeks, 
since the Berlin crisis began to flare anew, a number of Senators have expressed 
concern over the role of the United States in this area. 

There has been talk on the floor of the U.S. Senate of preparing to meet an 
emergency. On May 27, the Soviet Union will turn over to Communist East 
Germany the control of all traffic into Berlin and over all traffic between the 
Soviet sector and the Western sector within Berlin. 

In the face of this crisis and other existing tension spots around the world, 
it is almost inconceivable that the apparatus for inducting young men into the 
Armed Forces should be abandoned. 

Mr. Chairman, according to figures provided the American Legion, it costs each 
citizen but approximately 15 cents a year to operate the Selective Service System. 
Savings made in the abolishment for this system would not be in the best interest 
of the American people, it is the opinion of the American Legion. 

Then too, I would direct the attention of this distinguished committee to this 
point. Under the present setup of the Selective Service System, an accurate, 
up-to-date record file of all young men eligible under present law for the draft 
is maintained. The vast majority of the people who maintain these records, 
and serve on local boards are volunteers. These people have an intimate knowl- 
edge, especially in small communities, of the status of their townsfolk. 

If war comes as it has been pictured, in the form of a sudden, paralyzing 
attack, the knowledge of these people of their local situations would be of im- 
measurable aid to our war effort. This would be especially true if an attack 
came to Washington, D.C., for instance. 

The American Legion submits this question to Congress. If war were to come 
to our beloved country, could we afford not to have in operation the Selective 
Service System with the power to induct? 

Mr. Chairman, it is a well-known fact that the American Legion during its 
40 years of service to God and country has supported universal training for 
the young men of the United States as a means of maintaining an alert reservoir 
of trained men to fight for the ideals of our great Nation. Time proved the 
value of the American Legion’s position. Three times in the space of two gen- 
erations immediate mobilization of our fighting strength has been necessitated 
to preserve our way of life. 

We have, in fact, no reason to believe that another immediate mobilization will 
not be necessitated in the future. 

On September 13, 1958, Gen. Maxwell Taylor pointed out, in a speech to the 
U.S. Conference of Mayors: “We are facing a long period of tension wherein our 
national military posture must be maintained, even at great effort. We have 
assumed responsibilities as a nation which we cannot put down * * *.” 

In the face of Communist imperialism, it is the feeling of the American Legion 
that a most important part of our military posture is the training of our young 
men. Earlier this month, Charles C. Finucane, Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for Manpower, came before a House committee to request an extension of 4 
years for the draft. 
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Mr. Finucane said all branches of service had a firm objective of filling man- 
power needs by voluntary means. But despite this objective, Mr. Finucane said, 
the Army needs to draft men to maintain its full authorized strength. 

Mr. Chairman, it should be pointed out that the documented information from 
the archives, preserved for future generations by historians of the past, re- 
yeals, from Civil War days to the present time, that without some form of com- 
pulsory induction our Armed Forces have not been able to maintain their re- 
quired strength. It is said that many of the young men who enlist in various 
pranches of the service do so because of the existence of selective service. 

In World War I, 34% months elapsed between the passage of the act of May 
18, 1917, and the induction of the first man; and about 41% months elapsed be- 
fore the System supplied men in substantial numbers. 

The slogan of World War I was that we “fought the war to end all wars.” 
In 1939, however, we started construction of war plants in preparation for 
World War II. Then in 1940, came the first peacetime draft, inducting men for 
1 year, but most of them stayed for the “duration plus,’ because of World 
War II. 

Under the Selective Training and Service Act of 1940, 2 months and 2 days 
was required from the time the act was signed until the first man was inducted 
on November 18, 1940. 

Fortunately for the United States, Congress enacted the Selective Training 
and Service Act of 1940. Thousands of men were already in training at the 
time of the attack on Pearl Harbor. Otherwise, this Nation would have been 
thrown into World War II totally unprepared. 

The President recommended on March 38, 1947, that the Selective Training 
and Service Act of 1940 be allowed to expire on March 31, 1947. Within a year 
the President requested Congress to reenact the law. 

During that year, the Armed Forces with all-out recruiting and many induce- 
ments and professional campaigns succeeded in raising and maintaining the 
largest voluntary force in the Nation’s history. Even so, this force numbered 
only 1,384,500 men. Early in 1948 it became apparent that a force of at least 
2,005,882 men was needed for minimum defense of our Nation. 

In considering the 1948 act, the House Armed Services Committee noted that 
the Navy and Air Force could maintain their March 1948 strength by voluntary 
means; the Army could not. 

When the Secretary of Defense appeared in 1948 before the House Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, he said : 

“* * * Viewing the bill from the standpoint of national security as a whole, 
the simple fact is that we must have selective service * * *.” 

Mr. Chairman, the American Legion respectfully submits that the overall situa- 
tion has not changed since that time, except perhaps to grow worse. The Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense for Manpower has just stated in essence that the 
same situation now exists with respect to recruitment. 

So, after a year of attempting to do without a selective service law, the Con- 
gress and the Nation came to realize that we could no better afford to be with- 
out selective service in a time of cold war than in a time of hot war. The threat 
which prompted the enactment of the law in 1948 was at that time just emerg- 
ing. Few would argue that the world is a more secure place today than it was 
in March of 1948. 

The nature of the threat presently precludes any or little warning in case of 
nuclear attack. In the event war comes as it is often pictured, a widespread 
nuclear attack without warning, the Nation’s legislative processes very likely 
would be paralyzed and the authorization of a manpower procurement system 
would be hampered and delayed. 

It has been said, Mr. Chairman, that as a byproduct of World War II and the 
Korean war, we have in the United States some 22,700,000 veterans. Some peo- 
ple argue that this provides an adequate reservoir of trained men. 

What these people overlook is the fact that over 13 million of them are over 
36 years of age. 

Mr. Chairman, military experts have come since hearings began in the 86th 
Congress to plead the case of an extended draft law. 

The American Legion is grateful to this distinguished committee for this op- 
portunity to express the views of its members, and we respectfully recommend 


that the Congress extend the power to induct to July 1, 1963, as set forth in 
H.R. 2260. 
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STATEMENT OF COL. JOHN T. CARLTON, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
RESERVE OFFICERS ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES — 


Re H.R, 2260, a bill to extend until July 1, 19638, the induction provisions of 
the Universal Military Training and Service Act; the provisions of the act 
of August 3, 1950, suspending personnel strengths of the Armed Forces: 
and the Dependents Assistance Act of 1950 : 


Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the committee, thank you for the opportunity 
of appearing before this committee in behalf of this bill, to extend for 4 years 
the induction provisions of the Universal Military Training and Service Act 

We are especially pleased to support this legislation, and it is our hope that 
it will be extended without delay. We consider it highly important to national 
security. 

Mr. Chairman, the Reserve Officers Association represents the majority of 
the officers of all services in the United States—Army, Navy, Marines, Ajr 
Force, and Coast Guard, including the Active Duty Forces—where reseryigts 
constitute a majority of the officers. Representatives of these various elements, 
at ROA’s national convention in June 1958, adopted a resolution supporting 
this bill. I should like to ask permission at this point to include as a part 
of this statement this resolution. 

It is our opinion that there is no really debatable issue surrounding this bill. 
The witnesses from the various services have made adequately clear the reasons 
for submission of the extension proposal. We endorse substantially the clear 
and compelling statements which they have made. 

We believe that most Americans will recognize the soundness and logic 
of the arguments which have been made. To seek to add to, or belabor, these 
points would be more like an attempt to gild the lily. 

One aspect, however, we would like to reemphasize: The law itself has served 
to strengthen the recognition of every citizen’s obligation to military service, 
and in that recognition has strengthened our Nation for any future emergency. 
This, of course, is far from enough to insure the Nation’s safety, but it does sat 
the stage and establish the spirit which will move the people of this country to 
meaningful and effective service when dangers arise. 

What this bill seeks is to retain the system which is working fairly today. 
We hope this committee will see fit to continue it in effect. 


“EXTENSION OF INDUCTION AUTHORITY UNDER UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 
AND Service Act To Jury 1, 1963 


“Whereas section 17(c) of the Universal Military Training and Service Act 
(62 Stat. 625), as amended, provides that no person shall be inducted into the 
Armed Forces under that act after July 1, 1959, with the exception of persons 
whose deferments under section 6 of such act have ceased to exist; and 

“Whereas selective service is based on the accepted principle of the universal 
obligation and privilege of 211 citizens to defend this Nation; and 

“Whereas the impending termination of induction authority under the afore- 
said act will leave our Nation without an effective obligation for every man 
to serve his country in a military capacity ; and 

“Whereas the continuance of authority to induct all persons liable therefor 
under the aforesaid act is essential to ensure the maintenance of the required 
strength of the Armed Forces: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Reserve Officers Association of the United States, in annual 
conventian assembled at Atlantic City, NwJ., this 27th day. of June 1958, that: 

“(1) Section 17(c) of the Universal Military Training and Service Act (62 
Stat. 625), as amended, be further amended so that all the authority to induct 
persons into the Armed Forces now provided by that act will be extended until 
July 1, 1963; and 

“(2) That the Reserve Officers Association of the United States use all of 
its efforts and influence to this end.” 

Approved by the national convention at Atlantic City, N.J., June 27, 1958. 
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DISABLED AMERICAN VETERANS, 
Washington, D.C., February 26, 1959. 
Hon. RicHarp B. RUSSELL, , 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR RusseLL: It is with pleasure that the Disabled American 
Veterans endorses H.R. 2260, a bill to extend the provisions of the Universal 
Military Training Act to July 1, 1963, which proposed legislation is to receive 
the consideration of your committee on March 38, 1959. 

In the above connection please find enclosed a copy of Resolution No. 61 on 
the subject, as adopted by the 1958 national convention of this organization. 
The speedy action of the House and now of the Senate in expediting this piece 
of “must” legislation is most gratifying. 

Sincerely yours, 
ELMER M. FREUDENBERGER, 
Acting National Director of Legisiation. 


RESOLUTION NO. 61 OF THE DISABLED AMERICAN VETERANS 


Whereas section 17(c) of the Universal Military Training and Service Act 
(62 Stat. 625) as amended, provides that no person shall be inducted into the 
Armed Forces under that act after July 1, 1959, with the exception of persons 
whose deferments under section 6 of such act have ceased to exist; and 

Whereas selective service is based on the accepted principles of the universal 
obligation and privilege of all citizens to defend this Nation: and 

Whereas the impending termination of induction authority under the afore- 
said act will leave our Nation without an effective obligation for every man 
to serve his country in a military capacity ; and 

Whereas the continuance of authority to induct all persons liable therefor 
under the aforesaid act is essential to insure the maintenance of the required 
strength of the Armed Forces since voluntary enlistments in such forces and 
their Reserve components are greatly stimulated and influenced by the mere 
existences of that induction authority ; and 

Whereas the existence of full induction authority enables the Selective Serv- 
ice System (1) to insure that the required strength of the active Armed Forces 
be maintained both directly by inductions and indirectly by stimulating enlist- 
ments, (2) to assist in maintaining the required strength of the Reserve forces 
by deferring inductions of members who serve satisfactorily, and (3) by classi- 
fications deferring induction, to channel men possessing criticai skills or the 
requisite ability to acquire them into essential activities and occupations in- 
eduding engineering, scientific and technical pursuits and teaching, and the 
study and preparation for such fields; and 

Whereas the Selective Service System maintains through registration an 
inventory of all men of military age including the only inventory of veterans 
no longer in the Armed Forces who, in an emergency, might be needed quickly 
for augmentation of those forces, and keeps current the availability for order to 
active duty in time of emergency of over a million members of the Standby 
Reserve ; and 

Whereas selective service has become an integral part of the Nation’s defense 
and the Selective Service System, by its decentralized system of operation 
through over 4,000 local and appeal boards in every community made up of 
local citizens, has earned and enjoys the confidence of the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the American people; and 

Whereas the local boards of the Selective Service System in every commu- 
nity of this Nation would render invaluable service in the event of an all-out 
emergency because of their ability to furnish manpower at local levels to an 
agency authorized to requisition men for specific duties : and 

Whereas some 40,000 of the 46,000 full- and part-time officers and employees 
of the Selective Service System have volunteered their services to the Govern- 
ment and receive no compensation ; and 

Whereas the annual cost of operating the Selective Service System is only 
about 16 cents for every man, woman, and child in this Nation: Therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Disabled American Veterans in convention assembled in 
Louisville, Ky., That section 17(c) of the Universal Military Training and 
Service Act (62 Stat. 625), as amended, be further amended so that all the 
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authority to induct persons into the Armed Forces now provided by that act will 
be extended until July 1, 1963. 


STATEMENT OF NATIONAL GRANGE 


Washington, D.C., February 26, 1959. 
Hon. Ricuarp B. RUSSELL, 


Chairman, Senate Armed Services Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. CuarrMAN: Since the National Grange finds it impossible to appear 
before your committee next week to testify concerning the extension of the 
Universal Military Training Act, we are presenting a summary of our policies 
in this field by letter—hoping that this letter may become a part of the hearing 
record. 

During a period of world tension, such as exists at the present time, when 
it appears that this tension will continue for a long period of time, and, when 
an adequate Military Establishment is of paramount importance for the safety 
of the country, it is the position of the National Grange that the manpower to 
staff this establishment should be recruited and maintained—not by compulsion 
but through a system of adequate incentives. 

The present “universal” draft law materially infringes on several individual 
liberties specifically protected by the Constitution. These same liberties, on the 
other hand, would be placed in jeopardy without an adequate defense structure. 

In our opinion, however, it it time to begin to develop a system of manning 
our Defense Eestablishment in a manner in harmony, instead of in violation, 
with the several provisions of the Constitution of the United States that are 
now being flaunted. 

Is not now the time to develop for future passage by Congress, say, 2 years 
away, a plan to man the military by paying enough (plus adequate other bene- 
fits) to attract, train, and hold the type men needed in sufficient numbers? 

The argument that this would be unduly expensive and that the United States 
eannot afford it is not valid; indeed, it hints that we are justified in infringing 
upon human liberties in violation of the provisions of our Constitution whenever 
it is less costly than honoring these Constitutional guaranties. 

There are many other reasons why peacetime compulsory military service— 
whether it be universal or selective in nature—falls far short of being a satis- 
factory system. 

We do not now have “universal” training. More than one-half of all young 
men will never see any military service under the present application of the 
law. 

Furthermore, we do not need and cannot purposefully use all eligible man- 
power in the armed services under present conditions. 

Is it not, therefore, a serious mistake to attempt to now justify the theory of 
universality of service based on the argument that all young men have an obli- 
gation to serve in the Armed Forces? 

Without proper incentives it is next to impossible to meet today’s highly tech- 
nical, highly trained defense manpower needs, with the result that our present 
situation is not only inadequate and inefficient but is frightfully expensive. 

In fact, the loss of trained technical personnel in which our Defense Establish- 
ment has very high investment is an extravagance that should be halted. 

It is our hope that you and the members of your committee will see fit to recom- 
mend to the Senate that it authorize an extension of the present Act for only 
2 years, during which time the Congress would have time to develop a more 
satisfactory system based on adequate incentives instead of compulsion; and 
also upon the sound principle of training and retaining the kind of personnel that 
our maximum defense posture requires. 

The official position of the National Grange, as it relates to incentives versus 
compulsion, is spelled out on page 163 of the journal of proceedings of the 91st 
annual session of our delegate body at Colorado Springs, Colo., in November 
of 1957. This statement reads as follows: 

“In view of the tension prevailing in world affairs and the probability that 
the United States will need to maintain a substantial, well-trained defense or- 
ganization for a great many years, we favor improved incentives and pay in- 
ereases for scientifically trained and highly specialized personnel, such as pilots 
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and engineers, thereby providing a more stable experienced and effective military 
force at less ultimate cost to the Nation.” 

At the 1958 convention held in Grand Rapids, Mich., last November, this reso- 
lution was passed by the delegate body, reaffirming previous and long-standing 
Grange support of adequate incentives in achieving and maintaining a proper 
defense posture, rather than to continue to rely indefinitely on the universal 
military training approach. 

Respectfully yours, 
HERSCHEL D. Newsom, Master. 


MILITARY ORDER OF THE WORLD WARS, 
Washington, D.C., February 26, 1959. 
Hon. R1cHARD RUSSELL, 
Chairman, Senate Armed Services Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 
(Attention: Mr. Herbert S. Atkinson.) 


My DeAR SENATOR RUSSELL: I have the honor to transmit to you the enclosed 
statement of the chairman of the legislative committee of the Military Order of 
the World Wars regarding the extension of the U.M.T. and S. Act, H.R. 2260. 

Very truly yours, 
GEORGE REITH, 
Rear Admiral, USNR (Retired), 
Secretary General. 


STATEMENT OF MILITARY ORDER OF THE WORLD WARS 


We consider continuation of induction authority necessary to insure that the 
strengths of the Active and Reserve Forces may be maintained at the levels 
necessary for national security. It permits us a defense posture, in an uncertain 
world, which assures our allies and friends that we will not desert them and 
serves notice to possible aggressors of our intentions to remain ready and strong. 

The Nation’s past experience in trying to maintain forces :t levels consistent 
with the requirements of today or the foreseeable future is convincing evidence 
that the military manpower requirements could not be met without induction 
of registrants under the U.M.T. and S. Act and the stimulus the act has on 
voluntary enlistments. 

We feel that aside from providing the force in being and the Reserve structure 
necessary for national security the act is responsible for countless peripheral 
contributions to individual and national well-being. 

The service of our youth in the Armed Forces fosters leadership, develops char- 
acter, promotes health and well-being, and creates a greater responsibility of 
citizenship. These attributes benefit the citizen and are vital to our national 
welfare. Those who do not serve in uniform and are channeled through defer- 
ment into careers of science, medicine, engineering, and teaching add to the 
health, safety, and welfare of the Nation. 

The Military Order of the World Wars endorses H.R. 2260 and considers it 
to be vital to the national security and interest. Accordingly, we respectfully 
urge your favorable consideration of this vital legislation by this committee. 

THOMAS H. KING, 
Chairman 
(For the legislative committee). 


ELECTRONIC INDUSTRIES ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., January 2, 1959. 
Hon. Ric arp B. RUSSELL, 
Chairman, Senate Armed Services Committee, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN: On behalf of the Electronic Industries Association, 
the national trade association for the electronics industry, I am enclosing for 
your information a copy of a resolution on selective service adopted by the 
association’s board of directors on December 4, 1958. 

The resolution supports the extension of the Universal Military Training and 
Service Act of 1948, as amended, which. will expire on June 30, 1959, unless 
congressional action is taken. As you will note, the resolution sets forth the 
conclusion of the electronics industry that the Selective Service System is fair 
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and equitable and necessary for the proper functioning of our industrial system 
at the present time and in the event of a national emergency. 

If appropriate, we will appreciate your inserting this letter and the supporting 
resolution in the record of the hearings on the extension of the Universal Mijj- 
tary Training and Service Act. 

If you have any questions concerning our position, we will be pleased to meet 
with you and discuss them. 

Very truly yours, 
JAMES D. Secrest. 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE 
ELECTRONIC INDUSTRIES ASSOCIATION, DECEMBER 4, IN NEW 
YORK CITY 


Whereas the Selective Service System has fulfilled the Nation’s need for g 
fair and equitable method of recruting members of our Armed Forces while 
recognizing the need for deferment of those persons whose talents could best 
be used in industry; and 

Whereas the deferment of 1,100,000 students during the Korean war has made 
possible the training of 40,000 to 50,000 engineers and scientists whose services 
are essential to industrial support of the national defense program; and 

Whereas the “critical skills” program has also aided defense industries by 
minimizing the time required by men of exceptional qualifications to fulfill their 
military obligations; and 

Whereas the Selective Service System, under the able direction of Gen. Lewis 
B. Hershey, is the only Government agency equipped by experience and trained 
personnel to prevent industrial collapse, in the event of a national emergency, 
through the orderly retention of key personnel : Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the board of directors of the Electronic Industries Association 
on this day Thursday, December 4, 1958, respectfully urge the President to 
recommend and Congress to approve continuation of the Universal Military 
Training and Service Act of 1948, as amended, before its expiration on June 30, 
1959. 


Tue UNITED CHRISTIAN MISSIONARY SOCTETY, 
DISCIPLES OF CHRIST, 


Indianapolis, Ind., February 27, 1959. 
Hon. RICHARD RUSSELL, 


Chairman, Senate Armed Services Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR RUSSELL: I appreciate very much that you have allocated time 
next week for citizens to present their views on the extension of the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act. My schedule prevents me from appearing 
personally but I would like to submit a statement based on a resolution passed 
by the International Convention of Christian Churches (Disciples of Christ) at 
St. Louis, Mo., in October of 1958. 

With your permission I would like to submit for the record our statement in 
opposition to H.R. 2260 presented before the House Armed Services Committee. 

After listening to the discussion in the House I am impressed with the need 
for a thorough congressional study of the whole manpower problem. This 
certainly should be done before Congress exacts legislation extending for 4 years. 
I hope your committee will make an extensive study of the manpower situation. 
At the very least it seems that some attention should be given to the 2-year ex- 
tension proposal of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce and the AFL-CIO. 

Cordially, 
RoBeERT A. FANGMEIER, 
National Director, Christian Citizenship. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT A. FANGMEIER OF THE UNITED CHRISTIAN 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Mr. Chairman, my name is Robert A. Fangmeier. I am national director of 
Christian citizenship of the Department of Social Welfare of the United Christian 
Missionary Society, Indianapolis, Ind. The united society is a board of home and 
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oversea missions serving 8,000 Disciples of Christ Churches which have about 
9 million members. 

; No one can speak for all Disciples of Christ. But like most national and inter- 
national organizations we have a procedure through which we can make our con- 
victions known on social issues. We do this through a program of study and 
action in our churches which culminates in the presentation of resolutions for 
the consideration of the annual assembly of the International Convention of 
Christian Churches ( Disciples of Christ). 

In October of 1958 our international convention meeting at St. Louis, Mo., 
urged “the discontinuance of the Universal Military Training and Service Act 
at its expiration date in July of 1959.” I am including the text of this resolution 
for the record. In addition, I would like to include also for the record excerpts 
from previous resolutions, 1936-54, and then briefly summarize our position as 
it relates to the legislation you are considering. 


“Tnternational Convention Meeting at St. Louis, Mo., 1958 


“Whereas the Universal Military Training and Service Act will expire in July 
of 1959, and the Congress and American people must determine whether such a 
system of conscription should be continued ; and 
““wWhereas the Disciples of Christ have stated in previous international con- 
yention resolutions that they oppose conscription as a permanent feature of 
American life ; and 

“Whereas the validity of the UMTSA concept has been thrown into doubt 
pecause in an era of nuclear weapons and intercontinental ballistic missiles 
many civilian and military authorities feel that large mass armies are useless 
and that only an ever-ready, technically trained, professional army meets the real 
needs of the nuclear age; and 

“Whereas, conscription which may have outlived its usefulness even a military 
concept is also wrong in principle in a democratic society and should be discon- 
tinued at the earliest possible moment: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the International Convention of Christian Churches assem- 
bled at St. Louis, Mo., October 17-22, 1958, urges the discontinuance of the Uni- 
versal Military Training Service Act at its expiration date in July of 1959. 


“International Convention Meeting at Miami, Fla., 1954 


“Whereas the constant threat of war has become so much a part of our think- 
ing in the world today that we are in danger not only of assuming that war is a 
necessity but also that the measures connected with waging war proposed by 
the governments of the nations are necessary and inevitable and in a sense 
therefore beyond the province of Christian ethical design, and 

* = * a of * + 


“Therefore be it 

“Resolved by this International Convention of the Disciples of Christ assem- 
bled at Miami, F'la., October 25-31, 1954: 

“1. That we call upon the churches of the brotherhood to proclaim their con- 
tinued resistance to the extension of the war psychology. 

“2. That we express again our opposition to universal military training in the 
United States in whatever form since it tends to fasten upon our people a con- 
cept of the state totally foreign to our American tradition and a spirit of futility 
with regard to the possibility of peace which may turn out to be one of the chief 
blocks to its achievement. We especially urge our people to study critically the 
concept of universal military service which embodies many of the worst features 
of universal military training as well as other objectionable ones, and which is 
now becoming the accepted peacetime program of training and indoctrination 
of our military services. 


“International Convention Meeting at Chicago, Tl., 1952 


* * * * * * * 


“Whereas proponents of peacetime universal military training have declared 
their intention to bring this issue again to the floor of Congress despite consistent 
defeat over a long period of years, the most recent being the vote of the House 
on March 4, 1952, to recommit the bill embodying the recommendations of the 
National Training Commission, and 

“Whereas the armed services have no difficulty in keeping their ranks filled 
through recruitment and through the Selective Service System, and 
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“Whereas some programs of peacetime universal military training that have 
been proposed contemplate drafting all young men before they reach m 
and have completed their education, and keeping them subject to milit 
over a period of years: 

“Therefore be it 

“Resolved: 

“1. That while recognizing the need for adequate national defense, we are op- 
posed to universal military training in principle and to the program proposed 
by the National Training Commission. 

“2. That this resolution be transmitted to the President and to Members of 
the Congress. 


aturity 
ary Call 


“Tnternational Convention Meeting at San Francisco, Calif., 1948 


“Whereas the Congress of the United States on June 19, 1948, enacted the 
Selective Service Act of 1948 requiring all male citizens between the ages of 
18 and 25 to register for the military draft for conscription into the Armed 
Forces at the discretion of the President according to the terms of the law, and 

“Whereas proponents of universal military training have expressed their ip- 
tention to seek a permanent universal military training law from the 81st 
Congress in addition to the Selective Service Act of 1948 now in force, and 

“Whereas competent leaders in the field of atomic physics, bacteriology, 
political and military science have warned us repeatedly that the problems now 
confronting the world cannot be solved by military power but only by the peace- 
ful means of patient negotiation and international cooperation through such 
organizations as the United Nations. 

“Whereas we recognize the importance of maintaining adequate security forces 
in the present world situation for the conservation of values already attained 
until we can effect international multilateral disarmament and enduring peace, 
and 

“Whereas the International Convention of the Disciples of Christ has re- 
peatedly expressed opposition to compulsory military training and service in 
peacetime through the conviction that such extension of authority and power 
of the state over the lives of its citizens is hazardous to democratic freedom and 
Christian morality. 

“1. Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That we call upon the Congress and the President of the United 
States to procure the necessary Armed Forces through voluntary enlistment. 


“International Convention Meeting at Columbus, Ohio, 1946 


* * * * a * * 


“Whereas peacetime conscription for military training or service is a violation 
of the American tradition of voluntary military service and is, in our opinion, 
a threat to peaceful international relations, and 

“Whereas the adoption of peacetime conscription for military training or 
service would, in our view, jeopardize our full commitment to the United Nations 
by setting a pattern which other nations would feel bound to follow as a matter 
of self-protection, and 

“Whereas the future welfare of our Nation is dependent upon youth possessing 
spiritual foundations which are Christian and which stem largely from home, 
school, and church environment and for which military service has no adequate 
counterpart : Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That this International Convention of the Disciples of Christ re- 
affirm our opposition to conscription for military training or service in time of 
peace, and that we urge our members to make known their views on this subject 
to the President and to Members of the Congress. 


“International convention meeting at Columbus, Ohio, 1944 
cs * * cS * at * 

“Be it 

“Resolved by the International Convention of the Disciples of Christ, in ses- 
sion at Columbus, Ohio, October 17-22, 1944, that— 

“1. We affirm our opposition to the enactment of any legislation during the 
present war providing for compulsory military training and service in peacetime. 
“2. We call attention to the fact that there is no existing emergency which 
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requires such haste as marks the efforts of the advocates of the proposal, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that the present Selective Service and Training Act 
is effective for 6 months after the end of the war. 


“International convention meeting at Kansas City, Mo., 1936 
* * * cs * of * 


“That we are opposed to military training in any form in American high 
schools, colleges, and universities. We regard the introduction of military drill 
into secondary schools as detrimental to sound educational procedure. We 
regard compulsory training in military science in colleges and universities as an 
unwarranted invasion of our traditional American educational liberty. We be- 
lieve that military subsidies to educational institutions tend to exercise an un- 
wholesome influence over the institutions accepting such subsidies and further 
tend to prevent free and open discussion matters of national policy and interna- 
tional relationships. 

* * eo * * * & 


“We therefore urge all our churches to promote programs of education for 
peace and to oppose all tendencies toward militarism as subversive of American 
traditions and principles and of the very genius of the Briand-Kellogg Pact to 
which our Government is committed.” 

First of all, we have opposed conscription in principle as contrary to the 
ethical and democratic traditions of the United States. However, many of our 
people have accepted conscription in the past as a necessity in time of national 
emergency or war. But we have remained unconvinced that compulsion was 
necessary to obtain an adequate security force in time of peace. 

In this respect we may reflect the attitude of most Americans who were will- 
ing in time of emergency to make temporary compromises with ethical and demo- 
eratic principles but who are unwilling to see an essentially undemocratic pattern 
fastened upon our Nation as a permanent feature. It was for this reason that 
we said in our 1958 international convention resolution that we believed that the 
compulsory induction of young men into the armed services had gone on long 
enough. If the power to induct is extended to 1963 we will have made a tacit 
concession to the permanency of conscription without even adequately exploring 
whether voluntary methods are sufficient to obtain the required number of men 
in the Armed Forces. 

Each extension of the power to induct, each compromise with an essentially 
undemocratic feature of our life, has been justified on the grounds that com- 
pulsion and only compulsion could provide the number of men required. While 
we cannot qualify as manpower authorities we must, when this matter of prin- 
ciple is involved, ask our civilian representatives in Congress to exercise their 
guardianship over the military by a thorough investigation of the claims that 
voluntary enlistments will not meet the needs of the armed services. 

As Christian citizens concerned with our Nation’s welfare we are compelled in 
these circumstances to raise questions about a policy that recognizes compul- 
sion and only compulsion as a remedy for military manpower problems. How 
can we be so certain that voluntary methods will fail when no recent program 
making military service as attractive as civilian service has been tried? Is it 
not possible that some military and civilian authorities who believe in the volun- 
tary principle are right when they say that better pay. housing, and opportuni- 
ties for advancement would better serve military manpower needs? 

We wonder whether the draft bas not become so much of a habit that as a 
nation we are being asked to accept it not as a means to end but as the end itself. 
In other words we are raising the question of whether or not the military wants 
conscription as a matter of habit or principle even though it might be possible 
to obtain the required number of men through voluntary means. If the end 
the military seeks is a compulsory system rather than a voluntary one then we 
are led to ask whether Congress should not investigate this reluctance on their 
part to make the necessary reforms to secure an adequate number of volunteers. 
As it is, many Americans cannot escape the feeling that the principle of com- 
pulsion seems to solve many problems for the military that they would have 
to face if a voluntary system were tried. 

There is undoubtedly one function that compulsory service serves. It indoc- 
trinates each new generation with a military point of view and in at least some 
draftees suspicion and even disrespect of civilian authority and ideals. I would 
like to cite an example. 
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Recently, while chairing a panel in a church meeting on world order and 
peace we had as one of the participants a medical doctor who also served as the 
civil defense representative in that area. He told of the dangers of radioactive 
fallout and other hazards in the event of a nuclear war. When he had finished 
a young draftee in uniform stood up and asked whether all this talk about the 
danger of nuclear fallout was not being overemphasized by leftwing groups who 
wanted to endanger the security of the United States. He said this is what he 
had been told in indoctrination courses in the Army. 

The doctor, of course, replied that everything he had said was based upon 
facts published by the civil defense organization, also a branch of the U8 
Government, and hardly leftwing subversives. Is this young man’s experience 
typical of those who are indoctrinated in our armed services? If it is, we haye 
a most unusual situation. We have one branch of the Government casting asper- 
sions indirectly upon approved factual and presumably scientifically sound infor. 
mation published by another branch of the Government. 

More important, however, I think the example cited may illustrate that indoe- 
trination is one of the primary effects upon men serving their 2 years in the 
armed services. If indoctrination and not numbers of men is the basic reagon 
we have conscription, then the Disciples of Christ would reaffirm their 1948 
international convention resolution which declared “opposition to compulsory 
military training and service in peacetime through the conviction that such 
extension of authority and power of the state over the lives of its Citizens js 
hazardous to democratic freedom and Christian morality.” 

Our opposition to H.R. 2260 is all the more firm because it seems to lead no- 
where but to 4 more years of indoctrination and compulsion without any substan- 
tial effort to explore voluntarism. We would have been more impressed with a 
proposal that did not extend the power to induct until a full congressional inyes- 
tigation had been made of manpower problems in the light of recent studies and 
the nature of modern war. But we see no hope in this legislation. It seems to 
accept conscription as an end rather than a means with little promise that con- 
scription will ever be eliminated as a feature of American life whether it serves 
a necessary purpose or not. 


Boarp OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
Phiiadelphia, Pa., February 27, 1959, 
Mr. Harry L. WINGATE, Jr., 
Chief Clerk, U.S. Senate Committee on Armed Services, 
Washington D.C. 

DeEaR Mr. WINGATE: I deeply regret that due to a previous commitment in 
Alaska, it will not be possible for me to be present for the public hearing on 
H.R. 2260 scheduled for Tuesday, March 3. 

We are enclosing our written testimony which we hope will be included in the 
official record of the hearing. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLIFFORD EARLE, 
Secretary, Department of Social Education and Action. 


TESTIMONY ON BEHALF OF THE UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
IN THE U.S.A. 


To the Members of the Armed Services Committee of the U.S. Senate: 


We call your attention to the following statement relating to the proposed 
extension of the Universal Military Training and Service Act of 1950, prepared 
by the Department of Social Education and Action under authorization of the 
general assembly of the United Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. We trust 
that this statement can be included in the official record of the hearings now 
being held by the Senate Armed Services Committee. 

The United Presbyterian Church in the United States of America has con- 
sistently opposed universal military training and peacetime conscription, such 
as the proposed legislation seeks to implement. This position has been upheld 
by the highest judicatories of both the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. and 
the United Presbyterian Church of North America prior to the merging of these 
bodies a few months ago to form the United Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America. 
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The United Presbyterian Church has not been wanting in support the Nation 
in time of war—even to supporting measures of conscription in time of war; 
But it has stated and restated its firm opposition to universal military training 
as a settled policy of the Nation in time of peace. The United Presbyterian 
Church has stood against the threat of foreign foes. It has also seen the threat 
to our freedom in costly peacetime conscription and militarism. 

Appended hereto are pronouncements and recommendations of several general 
assemblies. These we transmit to your committee as a strong testimony against 
proposed measures for the continuation of peacetime conscription. 

U.S.A. 1947: “We reaffirm our historic position of opposition to peacetime 
military conscription as constituting a dangerous extension of regimentation 
by government, un inadequate measure of defense in an atomic age, and a viola- 
tion of the spirit of our present determination to secure the multilateral reduc- 
tion of arms and armies. We reaffirm our historic position in favor of voluntary 
enlistment to provide the military forces needed for our international eom- 
mitments and national defense in an atomic age.” 

U.S.A. 1948: “We believe the most ominous present threat to freedom and the 
peace of the world lies in the militarization of the nations * * * This trend 
toward military domination of our society, calls for continued reliance upon a 
democratic voluntary system of national defense. We believe that a system of 
yoluntary recruitment wil provide adequate defense if administered by leaders 
who believe init. Because of our industrial and military potentialities revealed 
in the last war, because of our capacity for mobiliaztion, and because of the 
resources inherent in the voluntary system we go on record as opposing com- 
pulsory military training and the use of the draft in peacetime. We reaffirm 
the historic position of our church with respect to peacetime military con- 
scription.” 

U.S.A. 1949: “We reaffirm our position to any form of universal military 
training or peacetime conscription. The Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., has con- 
sistently supported the democratic system of voluntary recruitment. There is 
genuine peril that our own defense measures may precipitate the very war we 
fear, and that our free economy will be crushed beneath the intolerable burden 
of armaments.” 

U.S.A. 1951: “While acknowledging the necessity in this day for adequate 
military preparation consistent with our responsibilities under the United 
Nations, we would remind the church of our repeated opposition to permanent 
conscription, and commend a constant scrutiny of our military development 
program by competent civilians.” 

U.P. 1951: “We continue to voice our opposition to the principle of permanent 
peacetime conscription under any guise.” 

U.S.A. 1955: “While we recognize the necessity for military conscription in time 
of national emergency, we reaffirm the historic position of our church in op- 
position to peacetime conscription and universal military training. We believe 
that the draft should be extended only as ‘the national emergency’ warrants, 
and then for not more than 2 years at a time.” 


STATEMENT OF THE NATIONAL TEMPERANCE LEAGUE, INC. 


WASHINGTON, D.C., March 3, 1959. 
To the Members of the Senate Armed Services Committee: 


GENTLEMEN: The National Temperance League, with 42 interchurch affiliated 
State temperance organizations is vitally interested in the physical and moral 
welfare of our boys in the armed services, particularly as related to alcoholic 
beverages. We are, therefore, respectfully asking you, as you consider the ex- 
tension of the draft in H.R. 2260 that you reexamine the regulations and prac- 
tices of the military in regard to alcoholic beverages, and the environment into 
which draftees may find themselves as they are drawn into military service. 

At the biennial meeting of the National Temperance League held in Washing- 
ton, D.C., November 26-29, 1956, the following resolution was adopted: 

“Because of the concern felt by millions of Americans over the ready avail- 
ability of alcoholic beverages to members of the Armed Forces, and the prob- 
ability of enacting a law making U.M.T. operative to bring 17-year-old boys into 
the service for 6 months’ training, and since under present legislation no real 
protection is given these boys against the 3.2 percent beer in the post exchanges, 
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we urge the 85th Congress, first, to investigate conditions in the military egtap. 
lishments resulting from the sale of 3.2 percent beer and all other alcoholie 
beverages to enlisted personnel and officers; furthermore, we urge the banning 
of the sale or serving of alcoholic beverages in all military establishments,” 

We are grateful that the Defense Department has adopted regulations ban- 
ning 3.2 percent beer to the 6-month trainees. We believe, however, that the 
problems of alcohol, ranging from highway accidents and drunken brawls to 
alcoholism, are sufficiently serious to require some attention by your committee 
The tragic deaths of six Marine recruits at Parris Island, April 8, 1956, follow- 
ing an episode of Vodka drinking by their drill instructor, is a case in point, 

The widespread use and acceptance of alcoholic beverages by the military 
with many attendant problems, is a matter of deep concern to parents and church 
groups. We sincerely urge you to weigh these matters most carefully as you 
eonsider the advisability or inadvisability of extending the draft. 

In the matter of the extension of the draft as proposed in H.R. 2260, the 


National Temperance League has taken no official position for or against. 
Yours sincerely, 


CLAYTON M. WALLACE, 
Executive Director, National Temperance League, 


THE First METHODIST CHURCH, 


New Haven, Conn., February 10, 1959, 
Hon. RicHarp RUSSELL, 


Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR RUSSELL: We are enclosing a copy of the resolution upon which 
we voted at our last meeting. 

It is our earnest hope that you will present it to the Armed Services Commit- 
tee at its hearings on this measure so that they may have an expression of 
our opinion. 


We shall be interested to learn the action of this committee. 
Sincerely yours, 


THE First METHODIST CHURCH. 
THE PEACE COMMITTEE, 
OrpPAH §S. BLAzier, Secretary. 


STATEMENT OF PEACE COMMITTEE OF FIRST METHODIST CHURCH, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Be it Resolwed, That the peace committee of the First Methodist Church of 
New Haven, Conn., voted at its meeting on February 8, 1959, to oppose the exten- 
sion of the Selective Service Act which expires in June 1959, for the following 
reasons: 

1. It conflicts with American peacetime traditions. 


2. It interferes with education at a crucial point by robbing America of 
vitally needed leadership. 


3. It is discriminatory and economically wasteful. 


4. It encourages the acceptance of militarization of youth at an impressionable 
age. 

5. It relieves the draftee of moral responsibility to God for his actions against 
his fellow man. 


STATEMENT OF POST WAR WORLD COUNCIL 


New York, March 2, 1958. 
Hon. Ricuarp B. RUSSELL, 


Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR RUSSELL: We shall greatly appreciate your placing the follow- 
ing letter into the record of the hearings your committee is holding on the 
extension of the Selective Service Act. 

The costs of conscription extend into many areas of American life. There 
can probably be no exact count of the dollars and cents cost. To begin with, 
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the Selective Service System itself, whether or not it actually drafts anyone, 
cost $26,643,418 in the fiscal year 1958. This process of registering and 
classifying will continue in any event. 

There is also a growing dissatisfaction with conscription as an effective 
instrument of modern military action on the part of many influential Americans, 
including an occasional official. Maj. Thomas J. McDonald, writing in “Army,” 
said: “But such a force [one with complex technical skills] cannot be built 
around UMT. We will need long-term regulars receiving adequate inducements 
to offset a rigorous training program.” 

Our Government is conducting a running debate on shifting its major mili- 
tary buildup to missiles and nuclear weapons. Even in its present establish- 
ment, with some atomic weapons considered standard equipment, soldiers can- 
not be adequately trained to handle complex weapons in the 2-year draft period. 
Few draftees, only 3 out of every 100, stay beyond their 2-year period. This 
inadequate training results in an estimated waste of $5 billion worth of equip- 
ment by the handling of inexperienced men. 

In Great Britain, a Conservative government, engaged in remodeling its long- 
range military plans, is considering dropping its conscription. It has already 
decided not to use its present law after 1960. It expires in 1962. Other coun- 
tries, offered generous amounts of miiitary aid by the United States, have asked 
instead for economic aid. 

This touches another dilemma in our Government’s policy; whether to build 
our foreign policy around economic development, both at home and abroad, or 
around a policy of military containment. With more and more individuals, 
official and unofficial, admitting the impossibility of all-out war and another 
group’s trying to imagine the likelihood of limited war, the possibilities of a 
shift to economic aid improve. Even so high an official as Allen W. Dulles, 
Director of the Central Intelligence Agency, has said that he has “every evi- 
dence” that the Soviet Union would seek world domination “short of war.” 
The increased economic aid by the U.S.S.R. to Asian countries bears this out. 
Needless to say, in an economic program, conscription would play little or no 
part. It merely takes 2 years out of the lives of our best young men, those 
with the highest IQ’s and best physiques, leaving our less fit youth to further 
economic progress. 

The costs of conscription can only partially be measured in dollars. There 
are the costs to the young men themselves in delays in starting a family or a 
career; the molding of personalities to fit an automatic military obedience, 
often the direct opposite of what is needed for a democratic civilian life. 

What with the delays of a bureaucracy in drafting an individual and then a 
period of readjustment after the 2 years of service, there may be as many as 
4 or 5 years before a young man is able to begin whatever plans he may have. 
He may well find the long years of scientific or medical training burdensome 
or even impossible by that time. 

The causes of juvenile and adult delinquency are debated on all sides but 
can the neglect of civilian morals by a military discipline be unrelated? The 
Secretary of the Navy has said: ‘“‘The AWOL rate [in the Navy] rose 30 percent 
in 1957 over 1956 and courts-martial continue at the rate of 1,000 a week. The 
human and financial losses * * * cannot be afforded.” 

So far the Pentagon has decided its question of military policy by asking for 
more men (and, of course, more money) and Congress. with little debate except 
criticism of the President for lack of expansiveness, has given it to them. 
Even in the face of the repeated questions: “Why is Russia producing more 
engineers? Why is Russia several years ahead of us in rockets and missiles?” 
the Pentagon has asked for, and the House of Representatives has agreed to 
give them, a 4-year extension of the power to draft men. 

We hope that your committee will give weighty attention to alternatives to an 


extension of the power to draft men who are temporarily and often inefficiently 
used. 


Sincerely yours, 
STEPHEN SITEMAN, Executive Secretary. 
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STUDENTS FOR DEMOCRATIC Action, 


Washington, D.O., March 5, 1959. 
SENATE ARMED SERVICES COMMITTEE, 


U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Sirs: Enclosed is the five-page statement of our new national chairman, 
Frederick Freilicher of Harvard University, concerning the merits of extension 
or revision of the current laws on selective service which is now before your 
committee. 
I received oral reassurances on the phone today from members of your staff 
that such a statement, if received by March 6, can be included in your record. 
On behalf of Students for Democratic Action, I thank you for this courtesy, 
4 ei 
Respectfully yours, 
GORDON GRAHAM, 
Executive Secretary. 


STATEMENT OF FREDERICK FREILICHER, NATIONAL CHAIRMAN, 
STUDENTS FOR DEMOCRATIC ACTION 


You have probably heard of the silent generation. Today’s youth are de. 
seribed by leading magazines as cautious, calculating, and unwilling to commit 
themselves. Perhaps their apathy is a reflection of the apathy of their Govern- 
ment—a Government which will not even take the trouble to consider changes 
in the one law which affects young people more than any other, a law which few 
people defend in its present form, the Selective Service Act. 

Have you ever thought that another reason for their apathy might be that 
the college class of 1959 cannot plan its future more than a year in advance? 
They do not know if and when they are going to be called by the draft. 

Worse, today’s youth cannot see how present draft policies agree with the 
limited war strategic doctrine now favored by the Army. Many of them justifi- 
ably feel that they can serve their country better with their brains or with their 
special skills than by carrying a rifle. 

Today’s college students are as patriotic as those of any other generation. It 
is the present inequitable draft system which puts a premium on procrastination 
and avoidance of patriotic duty. 

It is no secret that reexamining the draft means raising embarrassing political 
questions. The easiest thing to do is to sweep the whole problem under the rug 
by extending the present law for 4 years. Before you take the easy way out, we 
hope that the Senate will remember that in so doing they are throwing a needless 
monkey wrench into millions of lives. 

You may have read an article written by Dean John C. Esty of Amherst (The 
Nation, Jan. 10,1959). In this article Dean Esty cited promising classics majors 
who switched to the physical sciences because they heard that physicists are more 
likely to be deferred. He found seniors rushing prematurely into marriage or 
into graduate school in order to escape the draft. Promising scientists are forced 
to plan their training with one eye on a draft law which may make them into 
rifle-toting Ph. D.’s. 

The “silent generation” is not an unpartiotic one; today’s students are ready 
and willing to serve their country. It is he responsibility of the U.S. Congress to 
see that their service is not wasted. 

We in the Students for Democratic Action do not claim to be exports on mili- 
tary policy. It is clear, however, that there is considerable question as to how 
many ground troops will be needed in a future war. We are told by military 
experts that future conflicts are most likely to be brush-fire wars to be fought 
by highly mobile, specially trained units. We are further told by Generals Gavin 
and Ridgway that given present transportation capability it will take the Army 
a month to transport even one division to any future hot spot. It was all we 
could do to transport a couple of Marine battalions to Lebanon last summer. In 
other words ,we do not have enough planes to transport the men we have now. 
Furthermore, there is a serious question as to whether a draftee can absorb 
enough training to make him a good fighter in a limited nuclear war. Perhaps 
then, the Army’s first need is for more air transport and more training for 
Regular Army units now in being than for more draftees. 

What contributes most to the student’s feeling of futility is the absurdity of 
the present Reserve structure. In the words of Prof. Barton Leach of the 
Harvard Law School (also adviser to the Secretary of the Air Force), “our pres- 
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ent Reserve system is best suited for the Indian wars.” The Army, feeling that 
gmonths is not enough time to train a soldier, rushes its 6-month recruits through 
an inadequate training program. These recruits then return to home units to 
attend Ready Reserve meetings which are notorious farces. Small wonder that 
the Army has put less than a million men on drill pay status instead of the 2.9 
milloin that Congress has authorized. Unless the 6 months are devoted to whole- 
hearted intensive training the products of the present 6-month program are not 
likely to be useful in any future war. The college student senses this and 
feels that his whole military obligation is a waste of time. 

It is therefore important not that one or two gimmicks be adopted, but that our 
whole policy of recruitment be reexamined and put on a more rational basis. 
There have been many suggestions for revisions in the draft law which would 
preak up fewer lives and careers than at present. Plans have been advanced 
which would make the draft system more consistent with actual manpower 
needs and strategic doctrine of the Armed Forces, and which would make better 
use of the talents of the college-educated draftees. We cite some of these as 
examples of programs that should be studied in an effort to develop a coherent 
manpower policy. 

The first general approach is that of the Cordiner report, which hopes to lessen 
our dependence on the draft by creating a skilled professional army. As you 
know, the plan calls for incentive pay for technical specialists and higher pay and 
better living conditions for all military personnel, especially for those with 
several years of training. In the words of the report : 

“The solution is not to draft more men to stand and look helplessly at the 
machinery. The solution is to give the men already in the Armed Ferces 
incentives to stay long enough and try hard enough to take on higher responsi- 
bilities.” 

Such a program might enable us to lessen our depéndents on the draft or 
perhaps eliminate it entirely. To this program might be added an increase 
in the pay of the recruit and a speeding of the promotion of noncommissioned 
officers. Manpower requirements might also be lessened in certain cases by in- 
creased reliance on civilian personnel and facilities for administrative and 
maintenance work. 

A second general approach attempts to eliminate some of the uncertainties 
resulting from present draft policy. These programs would make clear cut 
and predictable policies, which up to now, have been subject to bureaucratic 
caprice. An example of such a policy might be the explicit recognition that 
certain occupations, say for example scientists and high school and college 
teachers, serve the Nation better in their present civilian roles, than they 
would in uniform. These people would then be permitted to fulfill their military 
obligation in a civilian capacity. Similarly, other specially trained men might 
serve Out their military obligation by teaching or giving technical assistance 
in underdeveloped countries, or serving in other hard-to-fill Government posts. 
Consideration should also be given to plans which would limit the draft to 
those men between the ages of 18 and 20 years, which the Army feels are the 
best ages for military training. 

We must take this opportunity to redefine the draft law so as to make every 
man’s military obligation reasonably equitable and explicit. We therefore urge 
the Senate not to extend the draft law in its present form, but to take this 
opportunity to revamp our manpower policy, in order to bring it into line 
with strategic doctrine and the needs of American youth. Only then can our 
first taste of citizenship be not draft dodging but willing service. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. GLADYCE G. MUSE 


RICHMOND, VA., Varch 3, 1959. 
The CHAIRMAN, 


Armed Services Committee, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C.: 


How much longer must our young men submit to slavery via the draft law? 
Since American soldiers are not afforded protection why not end the draft? 
How about the 951 American soldiers listed as prisoners of war at time of Korean 
armistice whom the Pentagon brass killed off in their files? How about the status 
of forces treaty allowing our soldiers to be tried in foreign courts? How about 
9 of 17 American servicemen in unarmed American military plane shot down 
recently in Soviet Armenia ? 
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The President of the United States does not care about American soldiers 
I plead for my two sons of draft age. Let law expire this year. Please insert my 
message in hearings. : 


Mrs. GLADYCE G. Muse, 
STATEMENT OF VETERANS OF WORLD WAR I 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Merle E. Hopper 
national legislative director, representing the Veterans of World War I of the 
U.S.A., Inc. Our organization seriously considered the matter of extension of 
the draft at the Springfield, Ill., convention in September 1958, and as a result 
of that study and consideration the delegates adopted a resolution declaring 
that such extension is necessary in any realistic view of our Nation’s defenge 
requirements. A copy of the resolution is attached. 

We welcome the opportunity to present to this committee the position of the 
Veterans of World War I on this legislation. 

Our organization is made up of men who served in the first conflict in which 
the Nation relied on a draft system in its modern form. Our Selective Seryice 
system has served the Nation well in World War I, in World War II, and in 
the years of tension since it was reenacted in 1948. Its existence was a key 
factor in this country’s ability to respond and to meet the world crisis posed 
by the outbreak of hostilities in Korea. We believe that the principles of 
selective service are more needed than ever when, as in this age, warfare 
threatens to involve whole populations and to require every ounce of a nation’s 
strength. 

Compulsory military service has enabled this Nation to accept its role as a 
leader in the free world’s struggle against Communist efforts to dominate 
mankind. Commitments have been made by us to lead the free world in 
this struggle, and up to now we have been able to maintain the military 
forces necessary to give these commitments meaning due to the selective 
service system. We can continue to maintain that military strength only by 
insuring that the Armed Forces are kept at the required strength. In our 
judgment, the only way to insure that strength is to extend the authority to 
induct men under the Universal Military Training and Service Act. 

Furthermore, we must be able to expand our military power without delay 
to meet eventualities which may arise at any time under today’s world con- 
ditions. We must show no signs of wavering in our determination to defend the 
way of life which is our heritage. 

It is our considered judgment that only by extending the induction authority 
until July 1, 1963, can we make apparent this country’s will to remain strong. 
And, just as important, it is the only way we can actually maintain that 
strength which is indispensable to attainment of our goal of a lasting peace. 

We have full confidence that your clear sense of calm justice will guide 
your deliberations in this matter, bearing in mind that in the past selective 
service has proven itself and will continue to do so in the future. 

We, the representatives of 2,800,000 living veterans of World War I respect- 
fully urge that this committee approve this legislation to continue the authority 
to induct men under the Universal Military Training and Service Act until 
July 1, 1963. 


RESOLUTION OF VETERANS OF WorLD War I NATIONAL CONVENTION 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL., SEPTEMBER 16—22, 1958 


Subject: Extension of induction authority under Universal Military Training 
and Service Act to July 1, 1963. 

Whereas section 17(c) of the Universal Military Training and Service Act 
(62 Stat. 625), as amended, provides that no person shall be inducted into the 
Armed Forces under that act after July 1, 1959, with the exception of persons 
whose deferments under section 6 of such act have ceased to exist; and 

Whereas selective service is based on the accepted principle of the universal 
obligation and privilege of all citizens to defend this Nation ; and 

Whereas the impending termination of induction authority under the afore- 
said act will leave our Nation without an effective obligation for every young 
man to serve his country in a military capacity ; and 

Whereas the continuance of authority to induct all persons liable therefor 
under the aforesaid act is essential to insure the maintenance of the required 
strength of the Armed Forces since voluntary enlistments in such forces and 
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their reserve components are greatly stimulated and influenced by the mere 
existence of that induction authority ; and 

Whereas the existence of full induction authority enables the Selective 
Service System (1) to insure that the required strength of the active Armed 
Forces be maintained both directly by inductions and indirectly by stimulating 
enlistments, (2) to assist in maintaining the required strength of the Reserve 
Forces by deferring inductions of members who serve satisfactorily, and (3) 
by classifications deferring induction, to channel men possessing critical skills 
or the requisite ability to acquire them into essential activities and occupa- 
tions including engineering, scientific and technical pursuits and teaching, and 
the study and preparation for such fields ; and 

Whereas the Selective Service System maintains through registration an 
inventory of all men of military age including the only inventory of veterans 
no longer in the Armed Forces who in an emergency might be needed quickly 
for augmentation of those forces, and keeps current the availability for order 
to active duty in time of emergency of over a million members of the Standby 
Reserve; and 

Whereas selective service has become an integral part of the Nation’s 
defense and the Selective Service System, by its decentralized system of opera- 
tion through over 4,000 local and appeal boards in every community made up 
of local citizens, has earned and enjoys the confidence of the overwhelming 
majority of the American people ; and 

Whereas the local boards of the Selective Service System in every community 
of this Nation would render invaluable service in the event of an all-out 
emergency because of their ability to furnish manpower at local levels to any 
agency authorized to requisition men for specific duties, and 

Whereas some 40,000 of the 46,000 full- and part-time officers and eer 
of the Selective Service System have volunteered their services to the Govern- 
ment and received no compensation ; and 

Whereas the annual cost of operating the Selectie Service System is only 
about 16 cents for every man, woman, and child in pat Nation: Therefore, be it 

Resolved by Veterans of World War I of the U.S.A., Inc., national convention 
assembled in Springfield, Ill., September 16 atte September 22, 1958, oo 
section 17(c) of the Universal Military Training and Service Act (62 Stat. 625 
as amended, be further amended so that all the authority to induct persons tate 
the Armed Forces now provided by that act will be extended until July 1, 
1963, and that Veterans of World War I of the U.S.A., Ine. use all of its efforts 
and influence to this end. 


\ 





STATEMENT OF NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS, 
New York, N.Y., March 5, 1959. 
Senator RicHArD B. RUSSELL, 
Chairman, Armed Services Committee, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DeaR SENATOR RUSSELL: The National Association of Manufacturers wishes to 
take this opportunity to bring to the attention of the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee its views and recommendations relative to legislation (H.R. 2260) dealing 
with the Universal Military Training and Selective Service Act. 

The association represents some 20,000 manufacturers throughout the country 
which produce over three-quarters of our Nation’s goods. The association’s re- 
search committee, of approximately 200 members, represents a large and impor- 
tant segment of employers of highly trained scientists and engineers. Thus the 
NAM is vitally concerned with the most efficient utilization of our technological 
manpower. 

We recognize that in these uncertain times our national security requires ade- 
quately staffed military forces. We further recognize that a planned, orderly 
process for obtaining manpower for the military forces is necessary, hence we do 
not question the need for extension of the Universal Military Training and 
Selective Service Act. 

Nevertheless, we believe you will agree that effective mobilization of manpower 
isa selective process; everyone must serve the Nation where most needed, but not 
hecessarily in the same capacity. In view of the technological age in which we 
live, scientists and engineers are of utmost importance to the defense of our 
Nation. It is essential that such trained manpower be utilized at the peak of their 
capacity and training, both in military and civilian occupations. 
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We are most anxious that effective machinery be established so that, in the 
event of a war or national emergency, industry essential to defense will be abje 
to perform its necessary role. It is obvious that we are already in a period of 
national technological emergency in our scientific and economic struggle with the 
Soviet Union. The Russians have recognized the importance of supporting and 
encouraging scientists and engineers as evidenced, for example, by their great 
strides in the missile and nuclear weapon development. We cannot afford to 
do less. 

The NAM has been seriously concerned with more efficient utilization of our 
highly trained people ever since 1950. Last year, the association, through jts 
research committee, in its continuing study of this matter, reviewed and revyiseq 
its policy position in this area ; I am taking the liberty of reproducing it herewith - 


“SCIENTIFIC AND ENGINEERING MANPOWER PROBLEM 


“Industry believes that technological progress has become so vital to the defense 
of our country and to its economic health that steps should be taken promptly 
to insure that the supply of technological manpower is adequate in quality and 
numbers, and that scientists and engineers serve their country in their highest 
individual capability. 

“Specifically, in order to achieve these objectives, industry recommends that 
the President appoint : 

“1. A commission composed of experienced, specifically qualified men in map- 
power problems of established eminence and integrity, familiar with the role and 
importance of technology in national affairs, both industrial and military, to re- 
view governmental policies on technological manpower and to advise him on 
training and efficient utilization of such manpower ; and 

“2. An essentially civilian national appeal board to act upon appeals of indi- 
vidual scientists, engineers, and other critical manpower subject to the Reserve 
Forces Act of 1955 where final decisions must be reached as to whether these indi- 
viduals are more essential in military or civilian activity. 

“Industry believes that these measures are of paramount importance and 
should be acted upon without delay.” 

We respectfully request that, prior to reporting of the legislation out of your 
committee, you give serious and sympathetic consideration to a recommendation 
for the establishment of a commission to advise the President on the most effi- 
cient utilization of highly trained personnel to guarantee that they will serve our 
country to their best capability. 

Sincerely yours, 
xUY S. PEPPIATT, 
Chairman, Committee on Research. 


THE Five YEARS MEETING OF FRIENDS, 
BoarpD ON PEACE AND SOctAL CONCERNS, 


Richmond, Ind., March 4, 1959. 
Senator RicHARD B. RUSSELL, 


Chairman, Senate Armed Services Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR RusSELL: The board on peace and social concerns of the 
Five Years Meeting of Friends requests that the attached statement by Byron 
Haworth, on behalf of the board, be incorporated in the printed hearings of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee on the question of extension of the military 
draft. 

We did not learn of the hearing schedule in time to request a personal ap- 
pearance, and would appreciate opportunity to have this statement made a part 
of the printed record. 

Sincerely yours, 
MILTON H. HADLEY, 
Erecutive Secretary. 


Or 
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TESTIMONY OF BYRON HAWORTH, JUDGE, HIGH POINT MUNICIPAL 
COURT, HIGH POINT, N.C., FOR THE BOARD ON PEACE AND SOCIAL 
CONCERNS OF THE FIVE YEARS MEETING OF THE RELIGIOUS 
SOCIETY OF FRIENDS 


My name is Byron Haworth. I live in High Point, N.C., where I serve as 
judge of the High Point municipal court. 

I am presenting testimony to this committee in behalf of the board on peace 
and social concerns of The Five Years Meeting of the Religious Society of 
Friends (Quakers), with headquarters and principal offices in Richmond, Ind. 
It would be to the best interest of the United States to let the forced induction 
processes of the selective-service law expire June 30, 1959. 

The fundamental ground of our opposition to conscription is religious and 
ethical. The first military conscription law in the modern sense was passed in 
France in 1798. This law and all other draft acts have consistently been used as 
a tool for carrying on modern warfare. Conscription of manpower has no pur- 
pose apart from war preparation or actual war. Friends have consistently 
insisted that all war is utterly incompatible with the plain precepts of our 
Divine Lord and lawgiver and the whole spirit and tenor of His gospel; and 
that no plea of necessity or policy, however urgent or peculiar can avail to 
release either individuals or nations from the paramount allegiance which they 
owe unto Him who has said, “Love your enemies.” Under our interpretation of 
Christian gospel, we ‘cannct recognize two doctrines, one for individuals as be- 
tween themselves and another for nations. 

Try as hard as we may when confronted with emergencies, either imagined or 
real, we Cannot picture our Lord triggering a gun to hur! death and destruction 
upon a fellow human being whose only offense was that he chanced to be born 
under another flag. 

If this is the true position and attitude of our Master and Lord, how can a 
great Christian nation such as ours consistently impose permanent conscription 
on our young, immature boys, whether or not our country is faced with an 
emergency ? 

According to the Christian faith and democratic philosophy ultimate values 
are incarnated in the individual human being, not in any institution or system. 
Conscription is a basic evil because it robs our drafted boys of their freedom to 
decide whether they shall kill or be killed, or be trained or not trained for 
organized killing. These decisions, obviously involving the greatest moral issues 
and the individual draftee’s own survival as a responsible moral being, are made 
for him by others, by the impersonal mechanism which has swallowed him up. 

Conscription of youth at an early age is especially reprehensible because it 
forces upon them decisions which they are not mature enough to face. In 
many cases their whole future life attitude may be determined by the course 
which the State forces upon them. At a critical period in their adolescence, at 
a most impressionable age, they are subjected to training based on an acceptance 
of militarism and on a philosophy of mechanical, unquestioning obedience which 
is bound to unfit them for responsible citizenship in a democracy. 

August B. Hollingshead in a study entitled “Adjustment to Military Life” in 
the American Journal of Sociology, March 6, 1946, said : 

“The perfectly trained soldier is one who has had his civilian initiative reduced 
to zero. In the process the self becomes identified with the institution and de- 
pendent upon it for direction and stimulation. The ideally adjusted soldier 
would be a military dependent who looks to the institution for all his personal, 
social and emotional satisfaction * * * for these reasons the recruit must be 
remade; as any old sergeant knows, ‘A recruit is not worth a damn until he has 
been broken.’ ”’ 

One of our most generally accepted criticisms of the various totalitarian 
regimes has been precisely that they took children at an early age and indoc- 
trinated them with ideas of war and the glories of the regimented life in which 
the individual does not count and the power of ethical decision is taken from 
him, 

Military conscription is a direct infringement of several individual liberties 
specifically protected by the Constitution and is repugnant to American tradi- 
tions. It has been tolerated by public opinion until the present only because 
the people have been convinced that emergency situations have rendered it 
hecessary. 
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The people in my part of the country, with whom I have talked, believe it ig 
now time for Congress to do a comprehensive job of rewriting the Selective 
Service Act. We hope you won’t take the easy way out by pushing through a 
simple extension of the present laws 

In my own community I know of dissatisfaction with this law because it 
operates inequitably and unfairly. The flaw in this universal service plan 
seems to be that it cannot be applied fairly without yielding far more manpower 
than the armed services need or want. 

The Defense Department’s Study Committee headed by Ralph J. Cordiner 
chairman of the General Electric Co., says the real personnel problem in the 
Armed Forces today is quality rather than quantity. 

“Strategy and tactics are undergoing radical change,” the report said, “Yet 
strangely enough, the principles and practices which guide the recruitment, 
motivation, compensation and development of men have not changed Substan- 
tially in the history of our country. 

“The solution is not to draft more men to stand and look helplessly at ma- 
chinery. The solution is to give the men already in the Armed Forces the 
incentives to stay long enough and try hard enough to take on higher 
responsibilities.” 

Thousands of people emigrated from Germany, Holland, Switzerland, Poland. 
and other conscription countries to the United States to be free from this type 
of military conscription and to breathe the free air of America. 

Rather than continuing the system of military conscription, let us as a 
country put our efforts on the search for universal disarmament, on strengthen- 
ing the peacemaking activities of the United Nations, on sharing our resources 
with the peoples of developing nations who are eager for their lives and their 
standards of living to be improved. Let our competition with the Soviet Union 
be in extending the ideals of freedom, and of helping people help themselves 
toward a better life, instead of a mounting arms race that points toward 
annihilation or bankruptcy. 


HEADQUARTERS, FIGHTING HOMEFOLKS OF FIGHTING MEN, 
GLENWOOD SPRINGS, COLO. 


Marcu 8, 1959. 
CHAIRMAN, ARMED SERVICES COM MITTEE, 


U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR RUSSELL: I request that the following testimony be read to your 
committee and published in the collected testimony of the hearings on the draft 
extension act. 


TESTIMONY 


My name is Capt. Bugene R. Guild, U.S. Army, retired, of Glenwood Springs, 
Colo., national director of and testifying on behalf of Fighting Homefolks of 
Fighting Men, a national organization of approximately 1,000 kith and kin of 
American fighting men captured by, shot down by, or last seen alive in the hands 
of the Communists. 

If the soldier is important to our national security, the security of the soldier 
is equally important to the United States. There is, in the words of a famous 
statesman, “An essential mutuality about the respective obligations of the 
soldier to his country and of the country to its soldier.” 

The soldier who fails in his obligation can be court-martialed and shot. But 
the high, policymaking official who fails in his obligation to the soldier invites 
no penalty upon himself, even when his failure as it does today, damages the 
morale of all our soldiers, damaging in turn the national defense 

How have high officials failed in their obligation to the soldier? 

1. General MacArthur testified that he was not allowed by higher authority 
to give his soldiers the traditional routine protection to which they were 
entitled. in 

2. When Gen. Mark Clark protested against signing the Korean war armistice 
because the Communists were failing to comply with its terms by releasing all 
of our captured soldiers, he was ordered by higher authority to “sign it anyway. 

3. Thus 450 of our soldiers last seen alive in Communists hands and 2,691 
others without capture eyewitnesses were abandoned to the enemy. 

4. When the Soviets shot down some 50 of our men over neutral areas, and 22 
of them were later seen alive in captivity, the Government merely made token 
protests which were never backed up. 
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5. When 83 weary, grief-stricken mothers of the missing waited for him on the 
White House sidewalk for 2 days in April 1954, the Commander in Chief refused 
to see them or speak to them. 

6. When these same mothers asked the courts of justice to enforce equal 
loyalty between the Government and the soldier, they were told in effect, ‘the 
Commander in Chief ig above the law.” 

7. When, just yesterday, Louisiana, Indiana. and Pennsylvania mothers of 
airmen recently shot down by the Soviets asked the Commander in Chief whether. 
in the American tradition, he was willing to risk his own safety for his men, 
they were met with the cynical White House reply, “no comment.” 

Therefore, in justice to the soldier, to prevent damage to the national defense 
py loss of soldier morale, and to remove the threat to peace involved in the 
Government's willingness to surrender its soldiers’ freedoms and by implication 
our other freedoms, the draft extension law must be amended to penalize 
the high officials not living up to the same oath demanded of the American 
soldier. 

EUGENE R. GUILD, 
Captain, U.S. Army, Retired, Director. 


STATEMENT OF CATHOLIC WAR VETERANS 


CATHOLIC WAR VETERANS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., March 4, 1959. 
Hon. RicHArD B. RUSSELL, 
Chairman, Senate Armed Services Committee, 
US. Senate Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR RUSSELL: The Catholic War Veterans of the United States wish 
to make known to the Senate Armed Services Committee their support to extend 
the Universal Military Training Act until July 31, 1963. This action is now being 
considered by the committee in the forin of H.R. 2260. 

We trust you and the committee members will take favorable action on this 
legislation. 

Respectfully yours, 
WILLIAM J. GILL, Executive Director. 


Senator STENNIs. Without objection, the committee will recess, sub- 
ject to the call of the Chair. 

(Whereupon, at 12:50 p.m. the hearing was adjourned, subject to 
the call of the Chair.) 








APPENDIX 





(The material printed in the appendix was received too late for 
inclusion in the body of the hearings.) 


ApPpENpDIx I 


The following statement requested by Senator Case, giving the cost 
of 3-year enlistees as compared to 2-year inductees, is referred to on 
page 180: 


On the basis of cost data supplied by the Army a 3-year enlistee costs a total 
of $17,474. Allowing for initial training, processing, travel and leave, he pro- 
vides approximately 29 months of effective service. His average cost per effec- 
tive month of service is about $608. 

A 2-year inductee costs a total of $11,997, and provides 17 months of effective 
service. His average cost per effective month of service is about $706. 

It would therefore cost approximately $3,000 more to obtain the same 29 
months of total effective service from inductees as can be obtained from one 
enlistee. 


23 1 
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APPENDIX II 
The following article is referred to by Mr. David Whatley on page 145: 


THE CONSTITUTIONALITY OF PEACETIME 
CONSCRIPTION. * 
By Harrop A. FREEMAN, Virginia Law Review 
Vol. XXXI, No. 1, December 1944 


HERE. has been much written, pro and con, concerning the 

~ federal government’s constitutional power to conscript men 
or women for training and service in the armed forces. Both 
sides have been guilty of quoting judicial statements completely 
out of their context and citing cases for propositions not in fact 
decided. Extreme advocates of military power have gone so far 
as to claim that the Constitution is inoperative in war time and 
that the government may do anything necessary to “wage war 
successfully.””* On the other hand, such a constitutional au- 
thority as Daniel Webster employed language in opposition to 





*A professor of law at the College attended by Jefferson, who publishes 
his article at the School founded by that great proponent of people’s rights 
against government, need not apologize for giving attention to the single 
greatest challenge to those rights to-day. A great deal more research is needed 
in this field which remains to be pioneered. The pertinency of the question 
is further attested by the pending May Bill, H. R. 3947 and Guerney-Wads- 
worth Bill, S. 701, H. R. 1806 for which the President is urging passage in 
January, 1945. I shall not discuss the constitutionality of President Roose- 
velt’s suggestion of one year of non-military service (like the C. C. C). 
There is even less justification in the Constitution for such an act. 

1. RANDALL, CONSTITUTIONAL PBOBLEMS UNDER LINCOLN (1926) 30: H. R. 
Rep. No. 2124, 77th Cong. 2nd Sess. (1942) 147; HucHes, War Powers uy- 
DER THE ConstiTuTION (1936) 42 A. B. A. Rep. 232, 238; HatcHer, MARTIAL 
LAw ANp HaseAs Corpus (1940) 46 W. Va. L. Q. 187; Corwin, AMERICAN 
GOVERNMENT IN WARTIME (1943) 37 Am. Pow. Scr. Rev. 18 ff. 

That all these assertions go too far can be seen from George Washington's 
letter transmitting the Constitution to Congress: 

“The friends of our country have long seen and desired that the power of 
making war, péace, and treaties; that of levying money and regulating 
commerce; and the correspondent executive and judicial authorities, shall 
be fully and effectually vested in the general government of the Union. 
But the impropriety of delegating such extensive trust to one body of men 
is evident. Thence results the necessity of a different organization.” 

1 Exutor’s Desates 305 (References herein are to the 1876 edition—a more 
convenient form is the 1941 edition, the first three volumes being included in 
new volume I and 4 and 5 in II). 

In short the Convention is saying: Many people may have desired unlim- 
ited federal power in a given area—this Constitution is a compromise (and 
wisely so) based on limited power. 
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military conscription which would have rendered impossible any 
compulsory service, including jury or road maintenance duty.” 

We must eschew this kind of analysis. It is clear that there 
are limits on the war power as there are on every federal power. 
We must try, as the Court did in the Second Flag Salute case,’ 
to find sound constitutional rules to “translate the majestic gen- 
eralities of the Bill of Rights, conceived as part of the pattern of 
liberal government in the eighteenth century, into concrete re- 
straints on officials dealing with the problems of the twentieth 
century.” Since this article is of interest to laymen as well as to 
lawyers, I shall seek to avoid being narrowly legalistic. I shall 
not, however, attempt to advance our discussion by those “‘over- 
simplifications, handy in political debate”, but lacking “the preci- 
sion necessary to * * * judicial reasoning” as the govern- 
ment did in the flag case in urging broad governmental powers 
on the basis of Lincoln’s dilemma: “Must a government of ne- 
cessity be too strong for the liberties of its people, or too weak to 
maintain its own existence ?’’—the use of which called forth the 
Supreme Court censure.** 

I shall state several broad avenues of judicial approach down 
which we must go in facing the issue of conscription, with which 
approaches most constitutional lawyers would readily agree. I 
shall then attempt to work out a sound delimitation of federal 
power, from the Constitution and cases. These approaches and 
the conclusions reached are first stated in outline form and are 
then more fully developed and annotated in separate paragraphs. 


Outline. 
A. General Approach. 
1. Dicta, 1. e., incidental remarks not necessary to a decision 
are no authority in later cases. 


2.14 WritIncs AND SPEECHES OF DANIEL WeEBsTER (1903 ed.) 55-69. Yet 
such services have been enforced: Butler y. Perry, 240 U. S. 328, 36 Sup. Ct. 
258 (1916) ; Crews v. Lundquist, 361 Ill. 193, 197 N. E. 768 (1935). 

3. West Virginia State Board of Education v. Barnette, 319 U. S. 624, 
636, 639, 63 Sup. Ct. 1178, 1184, 1186 (1943). 

$a. Fairman, The Law of Martial Rule and the National Emergency (1942) 
55 Harv. L. Rev. 1253, 1278, makes use of another of Lincoln’s expressions 
to advance the military argument: “by general law, life and limb must be pro- 
tected, yet often a limb must be amputated to save a life; but life is never 
given to save a limb.” 
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iS) 


Even past decisions of the Supreme Court must be te. 
examined as to their constitutional soundness. 
vious decisions have been reversed by the court. 

5. There is a strong and growing recognition by the Court 

that the civil rights of individuals must be carefully 
protected against government encroachment—eyen 
though the government is thereby incommoded. 

4. In our plan of government the civil must always be suy- 

preme over the military. 

5. No emergency, not even war, suspends the Constitution. 

6. The federal government has only those powers granted 

it by the Constitution; it has no “‘inherent’’ power and 

must keep within the powers given. 


Pre- 


NI 


A variety of rules of construction must be harmonized 
so as to discover the true spirit of the Constitution, 
leaving every part fully operative within its own 
proper sphere. 


B. Constitutional Provisions and Court Decisions. 


The only powers conferred on the federal government, 
important to this discussion, are in these words: 


Art. 1, Sec. 8. ““The Congress shall have power. * * * 

"TO Geert Ware ee 

“To raise and support Armies, but no Appropriation 
of Money to that Use shall be for a longer Term than 
two Years; 

“To provide and maintain a Navy; 

“To make Rules for the Government and Regulation 
of the land and naval Forces; 

“To provide for calling forth the Militia to execute the 
Laws of the Union, suppress Insurrections and repel In- 
vasions ; 

“To provide for organizing, arming, and disciplining 
the Militia, and for governing such Part of them as may 
be employed in the Service of the United States, reserv- 
ing to the States respectively, the Appointment of the 
Officers, and the Authority of Training the Militia ac- 
cording to the discipline prescribed by Congress; * * * 

“To make all Laws which shall be necessary and proper 
for carrying into Execution the foregoing Powers. * * * 
Art. II, Sec. 2. “The President shall be Commander in 
Chief of the Army and Navy of the United States, and 
of the Militia of the several States, when called into the 
actual Service of the United States; * * *” 
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Amendment IT. 


| A well regulated Militia, being necessary to the security 
| of a free State, the right of the people to keep and bear 
arms, shall not be infringed. 


| 2. There is no court decision wherein it was necessary to 
uphold peacetime conscription; no court decision au- 
thorizing conscription into military service of women 
| or those religiously opposed to war; there are two de- 
| cisions fully reasoning the constitutional validity of 
wartime conscription. All decisions or dicta concern- 
| ing conscription may have to be re-evaluated in the 
light of the tendencies discussed in the General Ap- 
proach, above, and in view of the conditions of mod- 
| ern war. 


C. A Constitutionally Sound Military System. 


| 1. In Peacetime. 


(a) 


(b) 
(c) 


(d) 


The federal government cannot conscript for train- 
ing the general manpower of the country. The 
adult manpower constitutes the militia, which is a 
State organization existing without conscription. 
These men can only be trained by the states as a 
militia, i. e., at home, “civilians primarily (shop- 
keepers, doctors, lawyers) ; soldiers on occasion.” 
Women are not part of the militia and cannot be 
conscripted and trained for military service by either 
the State or Federal government. 

Those conscientiously opposed to bearing arms 
cannot be conscripted or trained in the militia for 
military service. 

It was intended that the federal government 
should have a small standing army of volunteers. 
The States were to maintain no troops. 


2. In Wartime. 


(a) 


(b) 
(c) 


War is a factual condition and may exist without 
formal declaration, thus bringing into play the 
war powers. 

There is no limit on the size of the federal volun- 
teer army or upon its use. 

When attacked the federal government may call, 
by draft or other fair method, any or all of the 
state militia (the general manpower) into the na- 
tional service until the attack has been repulsed. 
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The federal government may use these men abroad 
for “repel” includes to “drive back”. The attack 
may occur at any one of our possessions, or per- 
haps even to one of our ships or nationals. 

(d) Under modern war conditions it may be that direct 


conscription of general manpower into a federal 
“wartime army” is proper. y 


(e) The protection of religious freedom and similar 
exists in wartime as in peacetime, and persons 
conscientiously opposed to war cannot be con- 
scripted for military service or compelled to fight. 


Dicta Is No Authority. 


It would normally not be necessary to cite this rule to lawyers, 
Yet the frequency with which exponents of peacetime conscrip- 
tion have relied solely on dicta compels the reference. Typical of 
the military’s attempt to sustain compulsory conscription is the 
article of Major Claude B. Mickelwait of the Judge Advocate 
General’s Office.*” He quotes from Tarbles case,* Jacobsen y. 
Massachusetts,° In re Grimley® and U. S. v. Williams’ as his 
sole authorities for upholding peacetime conscription. Not only 
do these cases not involve peacetime conscription; they do not 
involve conscription—peacetime or wartime. ‘Tarble was a minor 
who volunteered without his parents’ consent; U. S. v. Williams 
upheld the enlistment of a minor though his parents attempted 
to attach conditions to their consent. Grimley was another en- 
listee who sought discharge from the army on the ground that he 
was over age when he volunteered. The Jacobsen case involved 
compulsory vaccination of civilians. Major Mickelwait could 
cite no authorities since there were none—there had not been a 
federal peacetime conscription law prior to 1940. As discussed 
elsewhere in this article, no cases subsequent to 1940 and prior 
to Pearl Harbor squarely ruled on the constitutionality of peace- 
time conscription. 


3b. (1940) 26 A. B. A. Jour. 761. 

4. 13 Wall. 397, 408 (U. S. 1871). 

5. 197 U. S. 11, 29, 25 Sup. Ct. 358, 374 (1904). 
6. 137 U. S. 147, 153, 11 Sup. Ct. 54, 59 (1890). 
7. 302 U. S. 46, 48, 58 Sup. Ct. 81, 83 (1937). 


et? cv nn ' 
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Tendency of the Supreme Court to Reverse Previous 
Extremely Nationalistic Decisions. 


A list of cases in which the Supreme Court has reversed itself 
when mature judgment proved that its prior position was wrong. 
are found in Helvering v. Griffiths.’ Nearly everyone knows that 
the “white primary” case, Grovey v. Townsend,® which had held 
that negroes could be barred from party primaries without vjola- 
tion of the federal constitution, was reversed in April 1944, the 
Court saying: “when convinced of former error, this Court has 
never felt constrained to follow precedent.’’ '° 

But it is to reversals or reversals in effect, which are more 
specifically related to conscription that we must turn. Gilbert v. 
Minnesota“ had held, during the last war, that a man could be 
found guilty of the crime of causing disaffection in the armed 
services under a state anti-espionage statute, for saying: 


“Have you had anything to say as to whether we would go 
into this war? You know you have not. If this is such a 
great democracy, for Heaven’s sake why should we not vote 
on conscription of men. We were stampeded into this war 
by newspaper rot to pull England’s chestnuts out of the fire 
for her. I tell you if they conscripted wealth like they have 
conscripted men, this war would not last over forty-eight 
hours.” 


Under a somewhat similar Mississippi statute the Court recently 
held ** that a person could not constitutionally be found guilty 
of a crime for stating: 


“that it was wrong for our President to send our boys across 
in uniform to fight our enemies; that it was wrong to fight 
our enemies; that these boys were being shot down for no 
purpose at all; * * * that the quicker people here quit 
bowing down and worshipping and saluting our flag and 
Government the sooner we would have peace.” 


or for passing out literature, which read in part: 





8. 318 U. S. 371, 401, 63 Sup. Ct. 636, 652 (1943). See also the list in 88 
L. Ed. (adv.) 701, 709 (1944). 

9. 295 U. S. 45, 55 Sup. Ct. 622 (1934). 

10. Allwright v. Smith, 88 L. Ed. (adv.) 701, 709 (1944). See Cushman, 
The Texas “White Primary’ Case—Smith v. Allwright (1944) 30 Corn. L. 
Q. 66. 

11. 254 U. S. 325, 41 Sup. Ct. 125 (1919). 

12. Taylor v. Mississippi, 319 U. S. 583, 63 Sup. Ct. 1200 (1943). 
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“Almighty God commands that they (true Christians) myst 
remain entirely neutral in the controversy, * * ¥* the 
so-called democracies hold out no hope of peace, security 
life or happiness * * * if there is a conflict between 
state law and what Jehovah’s witnesses conceive to be 
Jehovah’s law, the state law should not be obeyed * * *” 


At a later point in this article the extent to which the Schneider- 
man communist case has overruled the two conscientious objector 
cases of Macintosh and Schwimmer is discussed. 

In the Gobitis case ** in 1941 the Court had held that a child 
of the Jehovah’s Witness faith could be compelled to salute the 
American flag as a necessary part of achieving the patriotic 
solidarity which it was believed could alone carry forward the 
war. In June of 1943, in West Virginia State Board of Educa- 
tion v. Barnette, ** the Court reversed its position on the ground 
that religious and similar liberties ‘“‘are susceptible of restriction 
only to prevent grave and immediate danger to interests which 
the state may lawfully protect * * *” Justice Jackson went 
on to say: 


“The freedom asserted by these appellees does not bring them 
into collision with rights asserted by any other individual 
* %* * The sole conflict is between authority and rights 
of the individual * * * 

“Government of limited power need not be anemic government. 
Assurance that rights are secure tends to diminish fear and 
jealousy of strong government, and by making us feel safe 
to live under it makes for its better support. Without prom- 
ise of a limiting Bill of Rights it is doubtful if our Constitu- 
tion could have mustered enough strength to enable its rati- 
fication. ‘To enforce those rights today is not to choose weak 
government over strong government. It is only to adhere 
as a means of strength to individual freedom of mind in 
preference to officially disciplined uniformity for which 
history indicates a disappointing and disastrous end * * * 

“Those who begin coercive elimination of dissent soon find 
themselves exterminating dissenters. Compulsory unifica- 
tion of opinion achieves only the unanimity of the graveyard. 

“It seems trite but necessary to say that the First Amendment 








13. Minersville School District v. Gobitis, 310 U. S. 586, 60 Sup. Ct. 1010 
(1939). 
14. 319 U. S. 624, 63 Sup. Ct. 1178 (1943). 
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to our Constitution was designed to avoid these ends by 
avoiding these beginnings. * * * 

“The action of Congress in making flag observance voluntary 
and respecting the conscience of the objector in d matter so 
vital as raising the Army contrasts sharply with these local 
regulations. * * * 

“But freedom to differ is not limited to things that do not 
matter much. That would be a mere shadow of freedom. 
The test of its substance is the right to differ as to things 
that touch the heart of the existing order. 

“Tf there is any fixed star in our constitutional constellation, 
it is that no official, high or petty, can prescribe what shall 
be orthodox in politics, nationalism, religion, or other mat- 
ters of opinion or force citizens to confess by word or act 
their faith therein.”’ 


The trend away from extreme nationalism and particularly away 
from coerced national unity is obvious. It cannot be lightly dis- 
posed of in considering peacetime conscription, a form of coerced 
unity, to which there will be much more violent opposition than 
to wartime drafts. 


Increased Protection of Individual Civil Rights. 


One has only to read the six civil liberties cases decided by the 
United States Supreme Court at the October 1918 term * and 
compare these with the most recent civil rights decisions of 1943- 
44 to sense the increased emphasis on protection of individual 
freedom even at some considerable risk to society. The steps 
by which this has been achieved can be traced: A liberal con- 
struction of the Bill of Rights in favor of the individual was first 
recognized.*® Then the power to abridge personal liberties be- 
came considered “the exception rather than the rule.” ** Next the 


15. See Abrams v. United States, 250 U. S. 616, 40 Sup. Ct. 17 (1919); 
Schenck vy. United States, 249 U. S. 47, 39 Sup. Ct. 247 (1919); Baer v. 
United States, 249 U. S. 47, 39 Sup. Ct. 247 (1919); Sugarman v. United 
States, 249 U. S. 182, 39 Sup. Ct. 191 (1918); Frohwerk v. United States, 
249 U. S. 204, 39 Sup. Ct. 249 (1918); Debs v. United States, 249 U. S. 
211, 39 Sup. Ct. 252 (1918). 

16. Sgro v. United States, 287 U. S. 206, 53 Sup. Ct. 138 (1932); Grau 
v. United States, 287 U. S. 124, 53 Sup. Ct. 38 (1932); United States v. 
Lefkowitz, 285 U. S. 452, 52 Sup. Ct. 420 (1931), and Go-Bart Importing 
Co. v. United States, 282 U. S. 344, 51 Sup. Ct. 153 (1930). 

17. Herndon v. Lowry, 301 U. S. 242, 258, 57 Sup. Ct. 732, 739 (1936); 
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Court accepted the position that there is no presumption of con- 
stitutionality of an act claimed to infringe civil liberties.* "The 
Court rejected the test of “threatened danger in its incipiency” 19 
and definitely required a “clear and present danger” before ciyj] 
liberties could be restricted.” Such limitation on the military 
had always been the rule;*? here it was extended to the civil 
Government was compelled to undergo some inconvenience or 


el alata heehee Eel Aaniegenteshbairigsianegty lf eincennicieairoreneirinteepesciepipeniaeneateeaiel ee 
DeJonge v. Oregon, 299 U. S. 353, 57 Sup. Ct. 255 (1936); and Lovell y. 
Griffin, 303 U. S. 444, 58 Sup. Ct. 666 (1937) and cases cited therein. 

18. United States v. Carolene Products Co., 304 U. S. 144, 152, 58 Sup. 
Ct. 778, 783 (1937) ; Schneider v. Irvington, 308 U. S. 147, 161, 60 Sup. Ct. 
146, 150 (1939); (1940) 40 Con. L. Rev. 531, 532. 

19. Gitlow v. New York, 268 U. S. 652, 45 Sup. Ct. 625 (1924). 

20. Herndon v. Lowry, 301 U. S. 242, 57 Sup. Ct. 732 (1936). There are 
those who find a clear return to this rule as early as Fiske v. Kansas, 274 
U. S. 380, 47 Sup. Ct. 655 (1927) ; Whitney v. California, 274 U. §. 357, 47 
Sup. Ct. 641 (1927); and Near v. Minnesota, 283 U. S. 697, 51 Sup. Ct. 625 
(1931). 

21. Two cases involving the taking of property in time of war, on the 
claim that it was necessary in order to prevent its falling into the hands 
of the enemy, serve as illustrations. In United States v. Russell, 13 Wall. 
623, 627-8 (U. S. 1871), the rule was stated as, “the public danger must 
be immediate, imminent, and impending, and the emergency in the public 
service must be extreme and imperative, and such as will not admit of de- 
lay or a resort to any other source of supply.” In Mitchell v, Harmony, 
13 How. 115 (U. S. 1851) since the evidence showed that the seizure was 
for the purpose of using the property in a forthcoming campaign, rather than 
to prevent the property coming into the enemy’s possession, the plaintiff was 
allowed to recover against the military officer. The Court’s language is very 
clear: “But in every such case the danger must be present or impending, and 
the necessity such as does not admit of delay or the intervention of the civil 
authority to provide the requisite means * * * he must also prove what the 
nature of the emergency was, or what he had reasonable grounds to believe 
it to be; and it will then be for the court and jury ‘to say whether it was so 
pressing as to justify an invasion of private right.” Sterling v. Constantin, 
287 U. S. 378, 53 Sup. Ct. 190 (1932). “The absence of necessity for mili- 
tary order of the Governor * * * is established by showing that there was 
no actual uprising or showing of violence or anything more than threats of 
violence, breaches of the peace against oil producers, and that there was no 
closure of the courts or failure of civil authorities.” Miller v. United States, 
11 Wall. 268 (U. S. 1870); Ex parte Merryman, 17 Fed. Cas. 144, No. 9,487 
(1861); Ex parte Vallandigham, 1 Wall. 243 (U. S. 1863); Ex parte Mil- 
ligan, 4 Wall. 2 (U. S. 1866); 2 Black 635 (U. S. 1862). The majority, in 
the Milligan case, in a dictum denied Congress power to establish “martial 
law” except in case of actual, present invasion. The minority believed that 
Congress had the power in cases of “imminent public danger,” “where ordi- 
nary law no longer adequately secures public safety and private rights.” 
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inefficiency and undertake some danger and certain risks rather 
than cut down civil liberties. ** Religious freedom was given 
“every possible leeway.” ** Until finally, in the midst of this war, 
persons have been protected in their right to refuse to salute the 
flag, to criticize the government in its ufdertaking or waging 
the war.** This development has occurred since the Selective 
Draft Law Cases of 1917 and constitutes a restriction on those 





92. Schneider v. New Jersey, 308 U. S. 147, 162-4, 60 Sup. Ct. 146, 152, 
157 (1939) “* * * the public convenience * * * does not justify an 
exertion of the police power which invades the free communication, of infor- 
mation and opinion secured by the Constitution.” “* * * If it is said that 
these means are less efficient and convenient * * * the answer is that con- 
siderations of this sort do not empower a municipality to abridge freedom of 
speech and press.” See also: Mountain Timber Co. v. Washington, 243 U. 
S. 219, 37 Sup. Ct. 260 (1925); Weaver v. Palmer Brothers, 270 U. S. 402, 
46 Sup. Ct. 320 (1925); Carlson v. California, 310 U. S. 106, 60 Sup. Ct. 
746 (1939) ; Hague v. C. I. O., 307 U. S. 496, 59 Sup. Ct. 954 (1939) ; Jeho- 
vah’s Witness cases of 1943, including West Virginia State Bd. of Educa- 
tion v. Barnette, 319 U. S. 624, 63 Sup. Ct. 1178 (1943) and Martin v. City of 
Struthers, 319 U. S. 141, 63 Sup. Ct. 862 (1943); Carlson v. California, 310 
U. S. 106, 60 Sup. Ct. 746 (1939) ; Hague v. C. I. O., 307 U. S. 496, 59 Sup. 
Ct. 954 (1939) (Note that this approach stems back to earlier dissenting opin- 
ions); Burns Baking Co. et al. v. Bryan, 264 U. S. 504, 517, 520, 44 Sup. Ct. 
412, 415, 416 (1924) ; and Adams v. Tanner, 244 U. S. 590, 597, 600, 37 Sup. 
Ct. 662, 665, 666 (1916). In Thornhill v. Alabama, 310 U. S. 88, 102, 60 Sup. 
Ct. 736, 744 (1939), although the Court recognized a present danger, it bal- 
anced the value of labor organization against internal order and employer’s 
rights and found certain risks worth taking “in the circumstances of our 
times * * * [to preserve] the area of free discussion that is guaranteed 
by the Constitution.” And in Lovell v. City of Griffin, 303 U. S. 444, 58 
Sup. Ct. 666 (1937); Schneider v. New Jersey (and companion cases), 308 
U. S. 147, 60 Sup. Ct. 146 (1939); DeJonge v. Oregon, 299 U. S. 353, 57 
Sup. Ct. 255 (1936); Hague v. C. I. O., 307 U. S. 496, 59 Sup. Ct. 954 
(1939) ; Cantwell v. Connecticut, 310 U. S. 296, 60 Sup. Ct. 900 (1939) 
though it was clear that some “danger” or risk was present, the Court per- 
mitted free discussion to prevail. See also: Bridges v. State of California, 
314 U. S. 252, 62 Sup. Ct. 190 (1941) and Times-Mirror Co. v. Superior 
Court, 314 U. S. 252, 62 Sup. Ct. 190 (1941). 

See review of cases in Reisman, Civil Liberties in a Period of Transition 
(1942) 3 Public Policy 33-96. 

23. Minersville School District v. Gobitis, 310 U. S. 586, 60 Sup. Ct. 
1010 (1939). See United States v. Ballard, 88 L. Ed. (Adv.) 800 (1947), as 
an example of the extent of such protection, also note 24 infra. 

24. Taylor v. Mississippi, 319 U. S. 583, 63 Sup. Ct. 1200 (1943); West 
Virginia State Board of Education v. Barnette, 319 U. S. 624, 63 Sup. Ct. 
1178 (1943). 
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decisions rather than an expansion in the direction of upholding 
peacetime conscription. 


Civil Power Is Supreme over Military. 


Dean Roscoe Pound in a recent address, lists “five charac- 
teristics of our Anglo-American law * * * (1) * * & 
supremacy of law * * * (2) subordination of the military 
to the civil power * * * (3) * * * emergencies do 
not suspend the constitution * * * (4) there are funda- 
mental individual rights, guaranteed and protected by the con- 
stitutions * * * (5) * * * the constitutions set up 
and the courts maintain a separation of powers.” *° We need not 
go back to English precedent, though persuasive authority may 
also there be found. Our Declaration of Independence stated 
the eleventh justification for overthrowing a “government * * * 
destructive of these ends” for which “governments are instituted 
among men” as “he (it) has affected to render the military in- 
dependent of, and superior to the civil power.’”’ It was “Lord 
Dunmore’s proclamation declaring his intention to execute mar- 
tial law in that province” (Virginia) which caused the first rep- 
resentative government to be created in this country.*° The 
change of wording in the proposed Constitution from “make 
war” to “declare war’ was expressly for the purpose of “clog- 
ging rather than facilitating war; but for facilitating peace.” *’ 
The provision that no appropriation for military expenses should 
be for a longer period than two years was added to the constitu- 
tion so that “the military shall always be subordinate to the civil 
power.” *° The debates in the constitutional convention reflected 
this attitude *® and nearly every state in ratifying the constitution 





25. Pound, War and the Law (1943) 14 Pa. Bar Ass'n Q. 110, 112-113. 

26. 1 Exuior’s Depates (1876) 52. 

27. DocUMENTARY History OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES 
or America (1894-1905) 553, 554; 1 Exuiot’s Depates (1876) 246; 5 Ibid. 
443. 

28. 1 Exuior’s Depates (1876) 249; 5 Ibid. 445; Warren, THE MAKING 
OF THE ConstTiItTuTION (1928) 504-505. 

29. Note 27 supra; 5 Exmiot’s Depares (1876) 343, 443, 445, 447, 467, 511, 
544-5; 1 Ibid. 248-9, and 2 FarrANp, REcorpS OF THE FEDERAL CONVENTION 
oF 1787 (1937) 334, 341. 
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placed the same interpretation on the constitutional plan.*® The 
New York ratification contains a typical statement: “‘at all times 
the military should be under strict subordination to the civil 
power.” 31 From the earliest times, both in England * and in the 
United States,** the courts refused to accept the decision of the 
military and insisted on making an independent decision of the 
necessity for any military action infringing individual liberties 
and consistently refused to permit military law and military au- 
thority to be applied where civil law and civil authority was still 
operating.** 


Other Rules of Interpretation. 


The Supreme Court has so often repeated the rule that war 
does not abolish constitutional protections and that emergency 





30. Rhode Island in its ratification declared: “at all times the military 
should be under strict subordination to the civil power.” 1 WARREN, op. cit. 
supra note 28, at 336. The whole history of the ratification of the Constitution 
is one of insistence upon the inclusion of a Bill of Rights, the fear that cen- 
tral government would be too strong, the release of the militia from martial 
law except in time of war. Any opposition to these protections was not based 
on their undesirability but on the assertion that under our system of delegated 
powers no supremacy of the military, no infringement of basic rights, no 
usurpation of power could occur. 1 Extior’s Desates (1876) 325, 327, 334 ff. ; 
2 Ibid. 32, 80, 123, 220, 251, 269, 316, 359, 398, 429, 435, 449, 455, 545 ff.; 
3 Ibid. 32, 317, 445, 449, 502, 649, 651, 660, are typical examples. See Mad- 
ison’s remarks, Ist Cong., Ist Sess., June 8, 1789; also WARREN, op. cit. supra 
note 28, at 508, 769. See also quoted statements in Cong. Record, appendix, 
vol. 86, pt. 17, pp. 5206 ff. by Lawyers Committee to Keep the United States 
out of War. CHAFEE, FrEE SPEECH IN THE UnitTep Srates (1941) 30; 
“The first ten amendments were drafted by men who had just been througha 
war.” Randall in ConstiruTIONAL ProsLEMS UNDER LINCOLN (1926) 26: 
“The law of military necessity, however, is not the typical American prin- 
ciple. To say that military force is not to be restrained by the superior power 
of law, is to quote the militaristic view as against that which has always pre- 
vailed here.” 

Many of the state constitutions contain provisions assuring the supremacy 
of the civil power. 

$1. 1 Warren, op. cit. supra note 28, 237. 

$2. The case of the Bristol Rights (S. T. U. S. III, 2-56), 1932, cited in 3 
WinLoucHsBy, THe ConstituTIonAL LAw oF THE UNitTEep States (2d ed. 
1929) 1591. 

33. Mitchell v. Harmony, 13 How. 115 (U. S. 1851). See also note 21 
supra. 

$4. See note 21 supra and the recent case of Hammond v. Squier, 51 F. 
Supp. 227 (W. D. Wash., 1943). 
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cannot create power, that the question should by now be fore. 
closed from debate.* 

Although we could trace from the very beginnings of our goy- 
ernment the unflinching adherence to the rule that the federal 
government has no inherent but only delegated powers and must 
function within those delegated, it is only necessary to cite four 
recent decisions.*® 








35. Ex parte Quirin, 317 U. S. 1, 63 Sup. Ct. 1 (1942) ; Schechter v. United 
States, 295 U. S. 495, 528, 55 Sup. Ct. 837, 842 (1934) ; Home Building and 
Loan Association v. Blaisdell, 290 U. S. 398, 54 Sup. Ct. 231 (1933); High- 
land v. Russell Car Co., 279 U. S. 253, 261, 49 Sup. Ct. 314, 316 (1928); 
United States v. Cohen Grocery Co., 255 U. S. 81, 88, 41 Sup. Ct. 298 299 
(1920) ; Hamilton v. Kentucky Distilleries Co., 251 U. S. 146, 155, 40 Sup. 
Ct. 106, 108 (1919); Ex parte Milligan, 4 Wall. 2 (U. S. 1866). 

36. In United States v. Butler, 297 U. S. 1, 56 Sup. Ct. 312 (1936), the 
court said: 


“From the accepted doctrine that the United States is a government of 
delegated powers, it follows that those not expressly granted, or reason- 
ably to be implied from such as are conferred, are reserved to the states 
or to the people. To forestall any suggestion to the contrary, the Tenth 
Amendment was adopted. The same proposition, otherwise stated, is 
that powers not granted are prohibited.” 


Carter v. Carter Coal Co., 298 U. S. 238, 291, 56 Sup. Ct. 855 (1936): 


“The proposition, often advanced and as often discredited, that the power 
of the federal government inherently extends to purposes affecting the 
nation as a whole with which the states severally cannot deal or cannot 
adequately deal, and the related notion that Congress, entirely apart from 
those powers delegated by the Constitution, may enact laws to promote 
the general welfare, have never been accepted but always definitely re- 
jected by this court.” 


Schechter Poultry Corp. v. United States, 295 U. S. 495, 528, 55 Sup. Ct. 
837 (1934): 


“Those who act under these grants are not at liberty to transcend the im- 
posed limits because they believe that more or different power is nec- 
essary.” 


Home Bidg. & L. Ass’n v. Blaisdell, 290 U. S. 398, 425, 54 Sup. Ct. 231 
(1934) : 


“Emergency does not create power. Emergency does not increase granted 
power or remove or diminish the restrictions imposed upon power granted 
or reserved. The Constitution was adopted in a period of grave emer- 
gency. Its grants of power to the Federal Government and its limitations 
of the power of the States were determined in the light of emergency 
and they are not altered by emergency. What power was thus granted 
and what limitations were thus imposed are questions which have always 
been, and always will be, the subject of close examination under our con- 
stitutional system.” 


The nearest the Supreme Court has ever come to recognizing “inherent” 


power is U. S. v. Curtiss-Wright Export Corporation, 299 U. S. 304, 57 Sup. 


Ct. 216 (1936), and that is a “delegated” and “incidental” power case. See 
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Other general principles of constitutional construction to be 
applied are fairly well agreed upon: the court attempts to place 
itself as nearly as possible in the position of the men who framed 
the instrument and to define powers in accordance with under- 
lying principles and purposes.** To this end, references to the 
Federalist, the debates in the constitutional convention, the rati- 
fications in the several states are helpful.*° But any particular 
person’s view in debate is not of great moment, nor is any pro- 
posed amendment, not ratified, unless it be clear that more than 
a personal or minority point of view is represented.*® Where no 
exceptions toa general power are stated in the Constitution none 
will be found by mere implication or construction. Yet constitu- 
tional provisions are of equal dignity; none must be disregarded 
and none must be so enforced as to nullify or substantially im- 
pair other provisions.*® Whether the framers of the Constitution 
were or were not familiar with a certain subject matter is not 
determinative of the application of constitutional provisions 
thereto.** 





Patterson, In re the United States v. Curtis Wright Corporation (1944) 22 
Tex. L. Rev. 286; Quarles, Federal Government: as to Foreign Affairs, Are 
Its Powers Inherent as Distinguished from Delegated? (1944) 32 Gro. L. J. 
375; Bearp, THE Repusiic (1943) 273 for severe criticisms of the “inherent 
power” dictum of this case. 

$7. Re Bain, 121 U. S. 1, 7 Sup. Ct. 781 (1886); Prigg v. Pennsylvania, 16 
Pet. 539 (U. S. 1842) ; M’Culloch v. Maryland, 4 Wheat. 316 (U. S. 1819) ; 
Craig v. Missouri, 4 Pet. 410 (U. S. 1830); United States v. Lefkowitz, 285 
U. S. 452, 52 Sup. Ct. 420 (1931) ; Fairbank v. United States, 181 U. S. 283, 
21 Sup. Ct. 648 (1900). 

38. Cohen v. Virginia, 6 Wheat. 264 (U. S. 1821) ; Wheeling, P. & C. Transp. 
Co. v. Wheeling, 99 U. S. 273 (1878); Ex parte Grossman, 267 U. S. 87, 45 
Sup. Ct. 332 (1924) ; Dartmouth College v. Woodward, 4 Wheat. 518 (U. S. 
1819) ; Justice Frankfurter in United States v. Monia, 317 U. S. 424, 431, 
63 Sup. Ct. 409, 412 (1943). 

39. Maxwell v. Dow, 176 U. S. 581, 20 Sup. Ct. 448 (1899) ; United States 
v. Wong Kim Ark, 169 U. S. 649, 18 Sup. Ct. 456 (1897). 

40. Gibbons v. Ogden, 9 Wheat. 1 (U. S. 1824); Rhode Island v. Massa- 
chusetts, 12 Pet. 657 (U. S. 1838); Myers v. United States, 272 U. S. 52, 47 
Sup. Ct. 21 (1926); United States v. Butler, 297 U. S. 1, 56 Sup. Ct. 312 
(1935) ; Wright v. United States, 302 U. S. 583, 58 Sup. Ct. 395 (1937); 
Dick v. United States, 208 U. S. 340, 28 Sup. Ct. 399 (1907); Marbury v. 
Madison, 1 Cranch 137 (U. S. 1803). 

41, United States v. Classic, 313 U. S. 299, 61 Sup. Ct. 1031 (1940). 
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Cases on Conscription. 


The two cases which specifically upheld the constitutionality 
of wartime conscription are Kneedler v. Lane, a Pennsylvania 
case decided during the War between the States and the Selectiye 
Draft Law Cases ** of World War I. Other cases merely follow 
these ; largely without reexamination of the issues and arguments. 
In the Kneedler case on the first hearing (temporary injunction) 
the court by a vote of 3? to 2 held conscription unconstitutional 
The basis of the decision was: the federal government is a gov- 
ernment of delegated powers; the Constitution must be taken as 
a whole and effect be given to every part; to grant power of gen- 
eral conscription under the 13th clause of Art. I, Sec. 8, “to raise 
and support armies,” would destroy the 16th and 17th clauses 
which prescribed when the militia could be called out and how 
they were to be trained; the background of the constitutional 
convention showed an intention to limit “the power to raise 
armies to (by) the ordinary English mode of voluntary enlist- 
ments”; it could not be claimed that the power “‘to provide and 
maintain a Navy” authorized the “press-gang’’; the claimed 
power was contrary to the whole “nature or genius of the govern- 
ment which the constitution formed” ; if the power was “proper” 
it was not “necessary”, under the necessary and proper clause, 
for the militia had not been called out and voluntary enlistments 
had not been exhausted. These propositions had previously 
been forcefully stated by Daniel Webster in opposition to and 
defeat of an earlier plan of limited wartime conscription.“ 

On a second hearing, the constituency of the court having been 
changed by the election of Judge Agnew to replace Chief Justice 
Lowrie, the law was sustained, 3? to 2. Since Judge Agnew’s 


42. 45 Pa. St. 238 (1863). 

43. 245 U. S. 366, 38 Sup. Ct. 159 (1917). I am not analyzing either 
Sugar v. U. S., 252 Fed. 74 (C. C. A. 6th, 1918), which contains a good con- 
sideration of the same law or U. S. v. Olsen, 253 Fed. 233 (W. D. Wash., 
1917), a less satisfactory analysis. 

44. 14 WritTINGS AND SPEECHES oF DANIEL WessTeER 55-69. See also Chief 
Justice Chaney’s opinion of the unconstitutionality of conscription, published 
by Philip G. Auchampaugh, University of Nevada in Tyler’s Quarterly Hts- 
torical and Genealogical Magazine (1936), vol. XVIII, pp. 72-87; Rep. Chan- 


dier and others speaking on the amendment of the Conscription Act in 1865; 
37th Cong. 3rd Sess. 
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opinion was the deciding one his arguments should be examined. 
His reasoning runs thus: (1) there is a presumption of con- 
stitutionality; (2) the power to “declare” war presupposes the 
right to “make” war which is an inherent power of all sovereign 
nations and this “inherently carries with it the power to coerce 
or draft”; (3) the clause, “to raise and support armies” is un- 
limited; (4) power to draft must lie either in the Federal gov- 
ernment or the State and since the State cannot use it for na- 
tional purposes it must belong to the United States; (5) the 
militia power is an additional power subsidiary to the power to 
raise armies. But we have seen that there is no presumption of 
constitutionality of this type of law which cuts down individual 
civil liberties ; the word “declare” was specifically substituted for 
“make” war in order to restrict the military power; even if we 
concede that in international law sovereign nations have the in- 
herent power to raise armies by any means,** yet we are consid- 
ering the extent of the power of the state and of the federal gov- 
ernment under a specific Constitution which deprives the federal 
government of all inherent power. As can thus be seen from other 
portions of this article, the judicial soundness of most of the prop- 
ositions relied upon is open to considerable question and there 
is basis for saying that Lincoln thought of his action as calling 
out the militia.*® 

It appears from the Kneedler case that the Pennsylvania court 
desired to have the case decided by the United States Supreme 
Court but that the government studiously avoided this.*** A more 
closely reasoned case was decided under the Constitution of the 
Confederacy in 1862, Jeffers v. Fair.*® Although this cannot be 
an authoritative interpretation of the federal constitution, the 
provisions considered are the same as in the United States Con- 
stitution. The Court placed almost its entire reliance on the fact 
that “to raise and support armies was unqualified” and therefore, 
at least in wartime, was unrestricted by the militia clause. 





45. 3 VatreLt, THE LAw or Nations, c. 2, secs. 8 & 9 (1916) ; BuRLAMAQUI, 
Tue Principtes or Ponwitica, LAw (Ed. 1791) Part IV, c. 1, Sec. XIL 

46. See notes 18, 27, 36, supra. 

46a. Perhaps because of Chief Justice Chaney’s opinion referred to supra, 
note 44, 

46b. 33 Ga. 347 (1862). 
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The Selective Draft Law cases, although referring to the 
Kneedler case as controlling authority, completely reexamined the 
issue.*‘ There are some who find in the court’s opinion the at. 
titude which Shakespeare made famous in the words: ‘The lady 
doth protest too much, methinks.” For the court’s argument is 
constantly advanced by this type of wording: “cannot conceive”, 
“too frivolous for further notice’, “so devoid of foundation”, 
“not even a shadow of ground’, “to do more than state the 
proposition is absolutely unnecessary’, ‘‘unnecessary to follow”, 
‘wholly unnecessary to explore’, ‘cannot be the slightest doubt”, 
“it is indisputable’, ‘fallacy of the argument”, etc. Whether this 
be true or not, it is true that the court does not work out a con- 
sistent interrelation of the various military powers set forth in 
the Constitution. The Court’s reasoning may be outlined as 
follows: The colonies had the right to enforce military service: 
the states enforced military service; one of the reasons for calling 
the Constitutional Convention was the inadequacy under the Con- 
federation of depending on the states to fill military quotas; a 
State citizen can’t volunteer for the federal army if he cannot also 
be drafted: the relation between the militia clause and the clause 
“to raise and support armieg’’ was “there was left therefore un- 
der the sway of the States undelegated the control of the militia 
to the extent that such control was not taken away by the exer- 
cise by Congress of its power to raise armies;’ “the power 
granted to Congress to raise armies in its potentiality was sus- 
ceptible of narrowing the area over which the militia clause 
operated,” and that the obligation of the citizens to the federal 
government was direct rather than through the states by virtue 
of the 14th amendment.*” 

Neither of these cases do, nor could they, pass on the peace- 


47. Perhaps the court did not have to pass on the broad constitutional ques- 
tion, since the charge was refusal to register and it has been pointed out that 
a person may be required to register whether or not he could be conscripted: 
Stone v. Christensen, 36 F. Supp. 739, D. Ore. (1940); U. S. v. Rappeport, 
36 F. Supp. 915 S. D. N. Y. (1941), affd. 120 F. (2d) 236 (C. C. A. 2d, 1941). 

47a. 245 U. S. 366, 378-383, 38 Sup. Ct. 159, 161-163 (1918). The ques- 
tion whether a new “United States citizenship” was created by the 14th amend- 
ment is a study in itself which will not be attempted here. Suffice it to say, 
I find nothing in the amendment, congressional debates, or decisions, to show 
an intention to create a federal militia power. 
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time conscription by the federal government of men, the draft- 
ing of women, or the drafting of conscientious objectors. This 
last point was incidentally raised by the defendants in the Selec- 
tive Draft Law cases, none of whom were conscientious object- 
ors, by asserting that discriminatory preference was granted to 
objectors. The government urged that the exemption was in 
furtherance of the right of religious freedom and apparently the 
court accepted this position: 


“The law neither establishes a religion nor prohibits its free 
exercise. Section 4 contains nothing respecting the estab- 
lishment of religion; on the contrary, it goes so far as to 
aid in the free exercise of those religions which forbid par- 
ticipation in war. * * * 


“Exemptions were allowed by every compulsory service law 
passed by the States. Quakers and conscientious objectors 
were frequently exempted in the Revolutionary War. (Cit- 
ing many acts of the States).” *” 


The 1940 selective service law might be considered (prior to 
Pearl Harbor) as peacetime conscription, though there is strong 
authority in International Law that we were at war prior to 
October 1940, due to the acts of the President.*® Few cases arose 
prior to Pearl Harbor. Eight Union Theological students re- 
fused to register, pleaded guilty, did not challenge the act and 
were each sentenced to.a year and a day.*® Later five young 
men refused to register, filed demurrers attacking the act’s con- 
stitutionality, were tried and sentenced to eighteen months to two 
years each.” Several other cases followed. In all of the re- 
ported cases, the courts, in upholding the conviction of persons 
for refusing to register, either held that war existed though there 





47b. 245 U. S. at 374 (1918). 

48. Wright, When Does War Exist? (1932) 26 Am. Jour. of Int. Law 
362; McNair, The Legal Meaning of War, (1926) 11 Grotius Soc. Trans. 
29; Brierly, International Law and Resort to Armed Force, (1932) 4 Camb. 
L. J. 308; 1 Hackworth, Digest on International Law, State Dept., (1941), 
660-663; 6 Jd. 489-503; 7 Ibid. 390-396, 425-430, 488-503, 687-693, 703-5. 

49. N. Y. Times, Nov. 15, 1940, p. 1. 

50. N. Y. Times, Feb. 12, 1941, pp. 14, 15; N. Y. Herald Tribune, Decem- 
ber 4, 1940; Philadelphia Record, December 12, 1940; United States v. Rappe- 
port, 36 F. Supp. 915 (S. D. N. Y., 1941), affd. 120 F. (2d) 236 (C. C. A. 
2d, 1941). 
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was no “formal declaration of war’ *’ or they held that the case 
involved only refusal to register, which could be compelled as a 
census in time of peace or war.” Those cases in which the charge 
was refusal to report for induction occurred after Pearl Harbor® 
Therefore, none of these cases had to pass on the Constitution. 
ality of peacetime conscription; yet, nearly every case contained 
an assertion of the validity of such conscription. We have pointed 
out elsewhere other dicta to the same effect. 

The Supreme Court has been careful in some cases upholding 
the broadest military powers in wartime, to caution that its words 
should not be extended to peacetime.” 

It would seem that the right to use, in time of war or after 
attack, federal troops—volunteer or conscript—abroad has been 
foreclosed by the courts. In Cox v. Wood,” “petitioner, after 
affirming the validity of said Conscription Act of May 18, 
1917, pleads what he calls his constitutional immunity from mili- 








51. United States v. Rappeport, supra note 50; United States v. Lambert, 
123 F. (2d) 395 (C. C. A. 3d, 1941); United States v. Cornell, 36 F. Supp. 
81 (D. Idaho 1940). 

52. United States v. Rappeport, supra note 50; Stone v. Christensen, supra 
note 47; United States;v. Garst, 39 F. Supp. 367 (E. D. Pa., 1941). “Con- 
gress undoubtedly has the power to seek information through registration or 
otherwise in peacetime in order to be prepared for the intelligent exercise of 
its power to raise armies by conscription even if its power to conscript can be 
exercised only in time of war.” 36 F. Supp. at 917 (S. D. N. Y. 1941). 

53. See Annotation, 147 A. L. R. 1185, 1313ff and subsequent annotations. 

54. Justice Cardoza, Hamilton v. Bd. of Regents, 293 U. S. 245, 55 Sup. Ct. 
197 (1934): “There is no occasion at this time to mark the limits of gov- 
ernmental power in the exaction of military service when the nation is at 
peace.” 

United States v. Macintosh, 283 U. S. 605, 622, 51 Sup. Ct. 570, 574 (1931): 
“other drastic powers, wholly inadmissible in time of peace, exercised to meet 
the emergencies of war.” 

55. 247 U. S. 3, 4, 6, 38 Sup. Ct. 421, 422 (1917). This position continues to 
be asserted, however; see record and brief, Pacman v. U. S., 144 F. (2d) 562 
(C. C. A. 9th, 1944), cert. filed U. S. Supreme Court, October 1944. A dis- 
tinction has been recognized between the emergency preceding war when, serv- 
ice is restricted within the United States and possessions, 50 U. S. C. A, § 
303 (e) (Supp. 1943) and war when territorial restrictions are abolished, 50 
U. S. C. A. § 731 (Supp. 1943). Also the right to “drive back” as part of 
“repel” was early advanced, 4 Exuior’s Desates (1876) 459: “If it became 
necessary for the executive to call out the militia to repel invasion, he thought 
they might pursue the enemy beyond the limits, until the invaders were ef- 
fectively dispersed.” 
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tary service beyond the territorial limits of the United States.” 
The Court held that there was no such immunity. In so holding 
it stated that the power “to compel military service * * * 
derived from the authority * * * to declare war and to 
raise armies” which was “not qualified or restricted by the pro- 
visions of the militia clause.” Whether this reasoning is sound 
or not, the court could also have upheld service abroad under the 
provisions of the militia clause on the ground that “to repel” in- 
cludes to “drive back” and that “invasion” included attack upon 
our ships which international law recognizes as “floating islands.” 
These cases, then, constitute the United States Supreme Court’s 
present outline of the powers of conscription. 


Background of the Constitutional Provisions. 


At the beginning of this article we set forth the constitutional 
provisions from which federal authority or lack of authority to 
compel peacetime conscription must be found. One misappre- 
hension, entertained by far too many people, should be dispelled— 
that is that the words: “‘to provide for the common defense and 
general welfare of the United States” constitute a granting of a 
power to the federal government.*® These words are found only 
in the Preamble and in Art. I, Sec. 8, cl. 1 which grants federal 
taxing and spending powers. ‘The cases are clear, and constitu- 
tional authorities are agreed that the Preamble creates no power 
and these words in Article I constitute limitations on the govern- 
ment’s money raising and spending power, not grants.** 

We have pointed out that in our system of government the 
civil is supreme over the military, that our Constitution sought 
to clog war “making” and that we must determine the meaning 
and interrelation of all the provisions in the Constitution relating 
to war and the military. 


56. Even the Lawyers Committee to Keep the United States out of War 


cited this as a source of Congressional war power. See 86 Cong. Rec. (March, 
1940) appendix, pt. 17, 5206 ff. 

57. United States v. Butler, 297 U. S. 1, 56 Sup. Ct. 12 (1936); Helvering 
v. Davis, 301 U. S. 619, 57 Sup. Ct. 904 (1937); United States v. Boyer, 85 
Fed. 425, 432 (W. D. Mo., 1898), quoting Story on the Constitution: See 
the excellent specific discussion by Madison, FARRAND, THE RECORDS OF THE 
Feperat, ConvENTION (1937) 483-494; Gebelein, Inc. v. Milbourne, 12 F. Supp. 
105 (D. Md. 1935); The Federalist No. XLI. 
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(a) Standing Armies. 


One of the grievances set forth in our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence as a justification for overthrowing government was: 
“He has kept among us, in times of peace, standing armies * * *” 
In England there had been a long opposition to standing armies, 
They were condemned in the Petition of Right in 1628 and the 
Bill of Rights; they were branded as dangerous and contrary to 
the theory of government in Blackstone’s Commentaries on the 
Laws of England. Parliament had developed the militia system 
and disbanded in peacetime the whole King’s army.** We in- 
herited and carried on this opposition in the United States. The 
continental army of 10,000 was furloughed by Congress within 
two months after the war ended, even though a British army was 
still in the country and it had already violated the treaty of 
peace.” In the Constitutional Convention no voice was raised to 
defend a large standing army; even those who spoke for greater 
military power merely desired a small volunteer army or a well 
organized militia. Madison, in urging the’states to federate and 


not to fall apart, did so on the basis that it would prevent large 
standing armies: 


“In time of actual war, great discretionary powers are con- 
stantly given to the Executive Magistrate. Constant appre- 
hension of War, has the same tendency to render the head 
too large for the body. A standing military force, with an 
overgrown Executive will not long be safe companions to 
liberty. The means of defence agst. foreign danger, have 
been always the instruments of tyranny at home. Among 
the Romans it was a standing maxim to excite a war, when- 
ever a revolt was apprehended. Throughout all Europe, the 


armies kept up under the pretext of defending, have enslaved 
the people.” © 


Several attempts were made to limit the standing army to fwo 


58. 1 Biackstone, CoMMENTARIES (15th ed., 1809) 408 ff.; 3 May, Con- 
STITUTIONAL History oF ENGLAND (1912 ed.) 281; 1 Lecky, History or Enc- 
LAND IN THE 18TH CentTuRY (5th ed., 1891) 508. 

59. 5 Exuior’s Desates (1876) 87, 89, 90. Congress was quick to put an 
end to enlistments as soon as the Massachusetts “rebellion” was ended. Jbid. 
94, 99. 


60. 1 FarrAND, THE Records oF THE FEDERAL CoNnvENTION (1937) 465. 
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thousand.* The first voice heard upon the discussion of the 
military power was Mr. Gerry’s “against standing armies in time 
of pace * * * The people were jealous on this head.” © 
The last voices to speak on the military power, Col. Mason, Mr. 
Randolph, Mr. Madison, were: 


“sensible that an absolute prohibition of standing armies in 
time of peace might be unsafe, and wish (ed), at the same 
time, to insert something pointing out and guarding against 
the danger of them.” © 


At this time a provision to preface the militia clause (Art. I, Sec. 
8) reading “and that the liberties of the people may be better 
secured against the danger of standing armies in time of peace,” 
was rejected “as setting a dishonorable mark of distinction on 
the military class of citizens.” 

Although there was general agreement with the basic plan 
for a small army, it was recognized that “a standing force of 
some sort may * * * become unavoidable,’ and that “‘limit- 
ing the appropriation of revenue (might be) the best guard in 
this case.” ** This was an acceptance of the point of view of Mr. 
Pinckney who introduced a resolution that “no troops shall be 
kept up in time of peace, but by consent of the Legislature” © and 
that of Hamilton, strongly stated in the Federalist, that the pro- 
tection against peacetime standing armies had been and could be 
best lodged in the legislature. 

It appears therefore that, while this did not meet the whole 


61. 5 Exuior’s Desates (1876) 443. Other limitations proposed but rejected 
will be found in 2 FARRAND, THE REcoRDS OF THE FEDERAL CONVENTION (1937) 
323, 329, 330, 333, 563, 616, 617, 640, 4 Ibid. 59. 

62.5 Exuior’s Desates (1876) 445. 

68. 5 Ibid. 442-4. 

64. 5 Ibid. 544, 545. And “Madison was in, favor of it. It did not restrain 
Congress from establishing a military force in time of peace, if found nec- 
essary; and as armies in time of peace are allowed, on all hands, to be an, 
evil, it is well to discountenance them by the Constitution, as far as will con- 
sist with the essential power of the government on that head.” 

65. 2 FarraAnp, THE ReEcorps oF THE FEDERAL CONVENTION (1937) 341. 

66. The Federalist, No. XXVI, No. XXIV. Hamilton, the most consist- 
ent advocate of strong federal powers, favored “a certain portion of military 
force” yet seemed to fear too much use of “a federal standing army.” 1 
FarRAND, THE ReEcorps OF THE FEDERAL CoNvENTION (1937) 285; 2 Exuior’s 
Depates (1876) 232-3. 
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opposition of all members, the provision “but no appropriation 
of money to that use shall be for a longer term than two years” 
was added to the phrase ‘‘to raise and support armies” as some 
“restriction on the number and continuance of an army in time 
of peace.” * 

When the Constitution was submitted to the states for ratifica- 
tion each convention recorded its opposition to any interpretation 
which would permit large federal standing armies.” Nearly 
every state attached interpretations or conditions to their rati- 
fication of the Constitution to prevent large standing armies and 
some even demanded amendment. Mr. Randolph addressed 
the House of Representatives on January 5, 1800 and obtained 
a reduction of the standing army (which was not over 3000 men), 


‘I suppose the establishment of a standing army in the country 
not only a useless and enormous expense, but, upon the 


67. 5 Exuior’s Depates (1876) 510-11; 2 FarrAnn, op. cit. supra note 29, 
509. 

68. Typical expressions from the State Debates are collected in Cong, Rec. 
appendix, vol. 86, pt. 17, pp. 5206 ff. 

Massachusetts: General Thompson, “Keep your militia in order—we don't 
want standing armies.” 











Mr. Nason: “Suffer me, Sir, to say a few words on the fatal effects of 
standing armies, that bane of republican governments. * * *” 

Virginia: George Mason, “But when once a standing army is established 
in any country the people lose their liberty.” 

Madison: “A standing army is one of the greatest mischiefs that can pos- 
sibly happen.” 

Governor Randolph: “With respect to a standing army, I believe there was 
not a member in the federal convention who did not feel indignation at such 
an ins*’.ution.” 

Sinuiar remarks were made by Patrick Henry, Mr. Dawson and others. 

69. Cong. Rec. appendix, vol. 86, pt. 17, pp. 5206 ff. 

New Hampshire: “no standing army shall be kept up in time of peace, un- 
less with the consent of three-fourths of the members of each branch of 
Congress. * * *” 

New York: “standing armies in time of peace, are dangerous to liberty, 
and ought not to be kept up, except in cases of necessity. * * *” 

North Carolina: “no standing army or regular troops shall be raised or 
kept up, in time of peace without the consent of two-thirds of the Senators 
and Representatives.” 

Rhode Island: “standing armies, in time of peace, are dangerous to liberty, 
and ought not to be kept up, except in cases of necessity.” 

Most State Constitutions contained provisions against standing armies. 


These generally left the protection to the legislatures. The Federalist No. 


XXIV, footnote. 
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ground of the Constitution, the spirit of that instrument 
and the genius of a free people are equally hostile to this 
dangerous institution, which ought to be resorted to (if at 
all) only in extreme cases of difficulty and danger, * * *” 


From the foregoing it is clear that it cannot be contended that 
there is a constitutional proscription of standing armies or even 
that there is a specific constitutional limitation on their size. The 
people entrusted their protection against large standing armies 
in time of peace to their legislature with as strong imstructions 
as could be made that the legislators should use the power of the 
purse to keep the army small. If therefore the legislature should 
authorize too large a peacetime standing army, this would not 
be a specific constitutional breach but at most a violation by the 
legislators of their oath. (Constitution, Art. VI) How large 
isa “small” army? There were 10,000 troops at the close of the 
Revolution—these were practically all furloughed and later dis- 
charged. In 1898 the army was composed of 25,000 men; in 
1910 the regular army numbered 83,000; in 1920 about 298,000; 
in 1930 approximately 130,750; in 1940, existing 255,000—to be 
built to 375,000—plus 230,000 national guard. These compare 
with standing armies in Germany (1937) 556,000; Russia 
(1932) 562,000, and Japan (1936) 260,000. 


(b) The State Militia. 


Our forefathers did more than face the problem of standing 
armies and record their opposition thereto; they attempted to 
work out alternatives. 

The history of the Continental Congress and of the Confedera- 
tion and the reason which dictated a change of form are so well 
known as to require no citation. Congress had no authority to 
compel the furnishing of troops or money. It could fix quotas 
for the colonies or States and request that they fill these. That 
the States had not done. It was therefore proposed to give the 
federal government some additional power in those fields: On 





70.4 Ex.ior’s Depates (1876) 441. 

71, Reliance has been placed on League of Nations Armament Yearbook: 
Bonn, Our Minirrary Pouicy (1932) ; WaLprop, MACARTHUR ON WAR (1942) ; 
CHAMBERLIN, Sovier Russta (1930). There is at present no statutory limita- 
tion on the size of the Army: 50 U. S. C. A. § 762 (Supp. 1942). 
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August 20, 1870, General Washington wrote the President of 
Congress strongly pointing out that the existing plan had pro- 
vided an inadequate supply of men and materials. In 1781 he 
wrote to John Park Curtis (Virginia) : ™ 


“The great business of war can never be well conducted, if jt 
can be conducted at all, while the powers of Congress are 
only recommendatory; while one State yields obedience and 
another refuses it, while a third mutilates and adopts the 
measure in part only, and all vary in time and manner, * * *” 


The first plan submitted, May 29, 1787, the “Randolph Resolu- 
tions” contained this reference: 


“that the National Legislature ought to be impowered * * * 
to call forth the forces of the Union agst. any member of 
the Union failing to fulfill its duty under the articles 
thereof.” ™ 


This was followed by the Pinckney plan. As submitted to the 
convention it authorized the legislature: 


“To raise armies; To build and equip fleets; To pass laws for 
arming, organizing, and disciplining the militia of the United 
States.” and “To call forth the aid of the militia to execute 
the laws of the Union, enforce treaties, suppress insurrec- 
tion and repel invasion.” “ 


Had these provisions been adopted rather than those later em- 
bodied in the Constitution, and had the provision “to make war” 
remained, and had no qualification been placed alongside “to 
raise armies,” it might have been clear that the federal govern- 
ment had authority to call forth (draft, conscript) the federal 
militia (complete United States manpower) and place them in 
armies. For, by definition, the creation of a federal militia would 
have made all American citizens liable to federal military service. 
But even then it would have been extremely difficult to argue 
that the right could be exercised for other than the four enu- 
merated purposes or that the men could be trained other than 
as a “militia.” A constitutionally consistent plan under the 








72. Vitxs, Grorcek WAsHINcTON, Lerrers AND Appresses (1909) 215. 
73. 7 SparK’s, WriTINGS oF WASHINGTON (1833-1837) 442. 
74. 1 FARRAND, op. cit. supra note 29, 21. 

75. 5 Exzior’s Desates (1876) 130. 
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Pinckney proposal would have had to interpret the power “to 
raise armies” and the power to organize and call forth “the militia 
of the United States’ together. This could only have been done 
by recognizing three rules: 


(1) All able bodied men, not exempt, are liable to federal 
military training and service (definition of militia). 

(2) These men could be compelled to serve only for the four 
stated purposes. 


(3) But armies could be raised by any other method than 
compulsion, and used for the four stated purposes or 
otherwise. 


It is of paramount importance to examine the Convention 
record to determine whether this first proposal for federal power 
was extended or restricted. 

No one knew better than Washington, who had urged broad 
federal powers, that the power had been definitely restricted. In 
the letter, approved by the Convention, by which Washington 
transmitted the Constitution as finally adopted, he said: 


“The friends of our country have long seen and desired that 
the power of making war, peace, and treaties; that of levy- 
ing money and regulating commerce; and the correspondent 
executive and judicial authorities, shall be fully and effect- 
ually vested in the general government of the Union. But 
the impropriety of delegating such extensive trust to one 
body of men is evident. Thence results the necessity of a 
different organization.” ™ 


At no point was this change more marked than with regard 
to the military powers, and particularly the militia. In the long 
debates it became clear that there was not and was not to be such 
a thing as a United States militia (general manpower obligated 
to military service) ; that the militia was to be that of the states 
and under major control by the states.” Even a resolution to 








76. 1 Exzior’s DesAres (1876) 305; the changes can even be seen by com- 
paring the amendments in the Committee on Detail: 2 FARRAND, op. cit. supra 
note 29, 135, 143-45, 158-9, 167-9, 3 Ibid. 607. 

77. U. S. Constr. Art. I, Sec. 8, cl. 17; U. S. Constr. Art. II, Sec. 2, “The 
President shall be Commander in Chief * * * of the Militia of the several 
States, when called into the actual Service of the United States.” This is 
recognized in R. O. T. C. Manual, 2nd year advanced, Vol. IV, c. 1921-26. 
George Washington continued to refer to “the militia of the U. S.” in a com- 
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give the federal government power to “make laws for the regu. 
lation and discipline of the militia of the several states, reserving 
to the states the appointment of the officers” “went too far.” 
A proposal reserving to the states only the right to appoint “off- 
cers under the rank of general officers” called forth a blistering 
attack as “absolutely inadmissible” so that the resolution was not 
even seconded.” All reference to a United States militia was 
dropped and the militia was definitely referred to as that of 
the states. 

Although all agreed that the states would not surrender up the 
militia, it was recognized that some uniformity of organization 
and arms was desirable.*° When the present provision was sub- 
mitted to the Convention by the committee of eleven, Madison 
urged this militia plan: “as the greatest danger to liberty is from 
standing armies, it is best to prevent them by an effective provi- 
sion for a good militia.” *' Immediately following this the present 
constitutional provision was adopted, but only after Mr. King, 
a member of the committee, had set down on the record the in- 
tended extent of the federal authority : 


“by way of explanation, said, that by organizing, the commit- 
tee meant, proportioning the officers and men—by arming, 
specifying the kind, size, and calibre of arms—and by dis- 
ciplining, prescribing the manual exercise; evolutions, &c.” 





munication to Congress, August 7, 1789; 30 Sparks, Writincs or GEORGE 
WaAsHINGTON (1833-1837) 372. And General Marshall seems to fall into the 
same error as Washington in justification for conscription. (82 Army & 
Navy Journal 32.) 

78. 5 Exuior’s Desates (1876) 443. 

79. Ibid. 466. 

80. Ibid. 443-445; 2 FarrAnp, op. cit. supra note 29, 324, 326, 331, 332. 

81. 5 Exuror’s Desates (1876) 466-7. Governor Randolph made even clearer 
the importance of the state militia as a compromise between no defence and the 
creation of large federal armies: 


“With respect to a standing army, I believe there was not a member in 
the federal convention who did not feel indignation at such an institution. 
What remedy then could be provided?—Leave the country defenceless? 
In order to provide for our defence, and exclude the dangers of a stand- 
ing army, the general defence is left to those who are the objects of 
defence. It is left to the militia who will suffer if they become the in- 
struments of tyranny. The general government must have power to call 
them forth when the general defence requires it. In order to produce 
greater security, the state governments are to appoint the officers.” 3 Far- 
RAND, Op. cit. supra n.-29, 319. See Waxrprop, MAcArtHur on War 
(1942) 91-92. » 
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“added to his former explanation, that arming meant not only 
to provide for uniformity of arms, but included the author- 
ity to regulate the modes of furnishing, either by the militia 
themselves, the state governments, or the national treasury ; 
that Jaws for disciplining must involve penalties and every 
thing necessary for enforcing penalties.” ** 


It therefore appears that the first rule which we stated as deduci- 
ble from the Pinckney proposal was denied to the federal gov- 
ernment and recognized in the states: 


1. Only to the states do the able-bodied men owe the obliga- 
tion of military training and service (militia) except as they 
are called into the federal service for the three purposes 
enumerated. 


(a) The Phrase, “To Raise * * * Armies” 


Leaving out of account the relation of the power to the militia 
provisions, there is some evidence that the authority “to raise 
and support armies’ was considered to be unrestricted (at least 
as to numbers) ; other evidence points to the power being limited 
to recruitment by voluntary enlistment (except as the militia 
could be called). Hamilton, strongest advocate of unlimited 
federal power, in the Federalist, No. XXIII said: “These powers 
(including raising armies) ought to exist without limitation.” 
He went on, in the same paper, to interpret the provision as au- 
thorizing raising armies “in the customary and ordinary modes 
practised in other governments.’’ There is strong implication in 
the Federalist No. XXVI that in time of peace Hamilton did not 
have in mind anything but volunteers for he said: 


“an army, so large as seriously to menace those liberties, could 
only be formed by progressive augmentations.”’ 


Since, if conscription is possible, the army could be raised to any 
size at one time, his argument assumes progressive enlistment 
controlled by successive Congresses’ power of purse. At another 
point Hamilton seems to speak for an indefinite power to raise 
troops in war or peace, yet immediately follows it by a condem- 
nation of a large army which “may be fatal.” °** 





82.5 Ex.ior’s Depates (1876) 464-5. 
82a. The Federalist, No. XLI. 
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There is no reference, either in the debates or in the Writings 
of those who urged an unlimited interpretation of the power “to 
raise armies’ to suggest that they had in mind or ‘intended to 
urge conscription. Nor is there any clear cut reference to restrict. 
ing the power to voluntary enlistments. But it is reasonably 
certain from a thorough reading that they were urging only two 
points: that the power should apply in peace as well as war; that 
there should be no specific limitation of numbers to be enlisted.® 

Hamilton’s suggestion that the power embraced “the custom- 
ary and ordinary modes practised, in other governments” js 
worth considering. The question arises: practiced when? At 
the time the words were included in the Constitution or when 
the exercise of the power is later challenged? In 1787 or in 
1944? By 1917 nearly all countries employed wartime conscrip- 
tion; ** by 1939 about one-half the countries had peacetime con- 
scription, though none of the Anglo-American democracies em- 
ployed it.*° I think it would be generally agreed that we are 
trying to discover the practice in 1787 so as to discover the mean- 
ing attached by the framers of the Constitution. The authority 
on conscription, Captain Elbridge Colby, points out that con- 
scription did not exist in 1787: 


“We must look upon conscription * * * as something 
characteristically modern * * * occurred for the first 
time in France * * * September 5, 1798.” *° 


He distinguishes conscription from the old feudal levies, the 
French ‘“‘milice” and the British and American militia. In 1704 


83. The Federalist XXIII, XXVI, XLI. Pinckney’s speech, which ap- 
peared in pamphlet form, was never fully delivered and cannot be considered 
to reflect the views of delegates; 3 Farrand, op. cit. supra note 29, 106, 116, 
118-9. Mr. Martin’s report to the Maryland legislature is often referred to as 
proving unlimited federal power: “Congress have also the power given them 
to raise and support armies, without any limitation as to numbers, and with- 
out any restriction in time of peace.” (Jbid. 207.) This is part of an impas- 
sioned speech to get Maryland to reject the Constitution. 

84. See list in Selective Draft Law Cases at p. 378, op. cit., supra, note 43. 

85. Great Britain, Australia, Canada, Ireland, New Zealand, United States; 
see League of Nations, Armament Year Book, 1938 and 1939-40. 

86. “Conscription in Modern Form,” The Infantry Journal, June 1929. See 
also his articles in the Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences and the Encyclo- 
pedia Brittannica. 
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and 1707 attempts to compel military service were rejected by 
the British Parliament as unconstitutional. In 1756, 1757, 1778, 
1779 criminals, “idle and disorderly persons” were pressed into 
British service as punishment.*’ Even these acts were severely 
criticised in England and were objected to in our Declaration of 
Independence.“ ‘‘When voluntary enlistments fell short of the 
proposed numbers (during the American Revolution), the de- 
ficiencies were, by the laws of the several states, to be made up 
by drafi or lots from the militia.” * It would therefore appear 
that the plan adopted by the constitutional convention was not 
standing armies, not conscript or impressed armies but the dis- 
tinctly Anglo-American militia system (in the United States, 
State-militia system). 

The only Supreme Court case to consider fully the militia and 
its relation to the army, United States vy. Miller,®° states: 


“The Militia which the States were expected to maintain and 
train is set in contrast with Troops which they were forbid- 
den to keep without the consent of Congress. The senti- 
ment of the time strongly disfavored standing armies; the 
common view was that adequate defense of country and laws 
could be secured through the Militia—civilians primarily, 
soldiers on occasion. 


“The signification attributed to the term Militia appears from 
the debates in the Convention, the history and legislation of 
Colonies and States, and the writings of approved commen- 
tators. These show plainly enough that the Militia com- 
prised all males physically capable of acting in concert for 
the common defense. ‘A body of citizens enrolled for mili- 
tary discipline.” And further, that ordinarily when called 
for service these men were expected to appear bearing arms 
supplied by themselves and of the kind in common use at 
the time.” 


Federal legislation has always drawn a distinction between 





87. 4 Anne. Ch. 10; 29 Geo. 2, Ch. 4; 30 Geo. 2, Ch. 8; 18 Geo. 3, Ch. 53; 
19 Geo. 3, ch. 10. 

88. Declaration of Independence; 1 Lecxy, History of ENGLAND IN THE 
18ta Century (1891) 500 ff. 

89. 2 RAamsEy’s LiFE oF WAsHINGTON (1807) 246; other authorities are 
found in United States v. Miller, 307 U. S. 174, 59 Sup. Ct. 816 (1938) and 
the briefs filed therein. 

90. 307 U. S. 174, 179, 59 Sup. Ct. 816, 818 (1938). 
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“armies” (volunteers under the power to raise armies) and 


“national forces” or militia (all able bodied citizens )—see foot. 
note 102. 


History of State Militia—Federal Organizing, Arming, 
Disciplining. 

The relationship of the states and the federal government to 
the militia was well understood. Both began acting in accord- 
ance with the theory of supremacy of the state and restriction of 
the federal supervision to the above stated matters. On April 
4, 1786, New York enacted a law “That every able-bodied Male 
Person, being a Citizen of this State * * * (except such 
Persons as are hereinafter excepted)” should be a part of her 
militia, should furnish certain arms, etc. Massachusetts pro- 
vided for the composition of her militia at the January Session in 
1784. Virginia ®* did likewise in October 1785. These militia 
or compulsory military service laws granted exemptions to those 
who could not participate in war because of religious beliefs.” 
The power of the States thus to compel military service, subject 
to these exemptions has been upheld.*” 

In December 1790 Congress considered the first Militia bill. 
One of the questions was who had the real control of the militia 
and who could grant exemptions—all agreed that the states had 
major control because the militia belonged to the state.°* When 
the Militia act was passed in 1792 it therefore provided for 
“exemptions as the legislatures of the several states shall pro- 
vide.” ** Other similar statutes followed. All of these recog- 
nized the militia as a state organization, composed of the male 
citizens ‘“‘of the respective States” with the exception of those 
persons “who are exempted by the laws of the respective States.” ® 


90a. 12 Hening’s Statutes. 

91. 245 U. S. 366, 375, 38 Sup. Ct. 159, 165 (1917). 

92. State v. Wheeler, 141 N. Car. 773, 53 S. E. 358 (1906); Peo. ex rel. 
German Ins. Co. v. Williams, 145 Ill. 573, 33 N. E. 849 (1893); Lanahan v. 
Birge, 30 Conn. 438 (1862) ; In re Dassler, 35 Kan. 678, 12 Pac. 130 (1886). 

93. 4 Exuior’s Depates (1876) 422-4, 438. 

94.1 Srar. 271 (1792). 

95. Act of Apr. 30, 1810, c. 37; Act of Apr. 18, 1814, c. 80; Act of Apr. 
20, 1816, c. 64; Act of May 12, 1820, c, 97; Act of Mar. 19, 1836, c. 44; Act 
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When Secretary of War Knox, on January 18 and 21, 1790, 
proposed a federal militia on the theory that all men owed a 
“military duty for the defense of the state” °° his plan was not 
only rejected in Congress, but Rhode Island, which had not yet 
ratified the constitution, recommended an amendment: “that no 
person shall be compelled to do military duty, otherwise than by 
yoluntary enlistment, except in case of general invasion * * *” % 
The first proposal of a conscription law in 1815 not only called 
forth Daniel Webster’s attack resulting in the defeat of the bill, 
to which reference has been made, but it also brought repre- 
sentatives from various states together in the Hartford Conven- 
tion where it was declared: 


“The power of compelling the militia and other citizens of 
the United States, by a forcible draft or conscription, to 
serve in the’ regular armies, as proposed in a late official 
letter of the secretary of war, is not delegated to Congress 
by the constitution, and the exercise of it would be not less 
dangerous to their liberties than hostile to the sovereignty 
of the states. The effort to deduce this power from the right 
of raising armies is a flagrant attempt to pervert the sense 
of the clause in the constitution, which confers that right, 
and is incompatible with other provisions in that instru- 
ment. The armies of the United States have always been 
raised by contract, never by conscription, and nothing more 
can be wanting to a government possessing the power thus 
claimed, to enable it to usurp the entire control of the militia, 
in derogation of the authority of the state, and to convert 
it by impressment into a standing army.” ** 


Gradually the states abandoned the enrollment of militiamen 
and did not enforce their compulsory service laws. New York 
in 1846 exempted everyone from service on payment of a fe®. 
The states had come to believe that the organized militia (na- 
tional guard), supported solely by voluntary enlistment, was 
sufficient. This “breakdown” of the militia system and the in- 
ability to induct the organized militia into the federal forces are 





of July 29, 1861, c. 25; Act of Mar. 2, 1867, c. 145; Rev. Stat. of 1878, Ch. 
XVI; Act of Jan. 21, 1903, c. 196, 32 Stat. L. 775. 

96. 7 NitEs’s Rec. 296. 

97. 1 Exiiot’s Depates (1876) 372. 

98. 7 Nixes’s Rec. 307. 
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given by Adjutant General Louis Stotesbury as the reasons for 
the federal selective service legislation.” But this abandonment 
of enrollment and use of volunteering by the states could not ex- 
tend federal powers. In fact this very situation was foreseen in 
the Constitutional Convention and one of the proposals rejected 
read: “‘when states neglect to provide regulations for militia, jt 
should be regulated and established by the legislature of the 
United States.” *°° It may be that the United States, under its 
power of organizing, arming and disciplining could provide that 
regular registrations be made, and that a certain amount of drill 
in a certain manual of arms be given. 


History—Calling Forth the State Militia. 


From the beginning, a second type of law was also enacted 
by Congress, not under its power to organize the militia, but 
under its power to call out the militia, for the purpose of 
enforcing law, suppressing insurrection, repelling invasion. The 
act of February 28, 1795, provided: ‘That whenever the 
United States shall be invaded, or be in imminent danger of in- 
vasion from any foreign nation or Indian tribe, it shall be lawful 
for the President of the United States to call forth such number 
of the militia of the state, or states * * * as he may judge 
necessary to repel such invasion.” '°* This was the form of au- 
thorization used even during the War Between the States until 
the act of March 3, 1863, c. 75 which was hermaphroditic: ex- 
pressed to be in fulfillment of “the duty of the government to 
suppress insurrection and rebellion’, thus fitting into the power 
to call forth the militia, but containing a new provision that all 
citizens between twenty and forty-five ‘are hereby declared to 
constitute the national forces and shall be liable to perform mili- 
tary duty in the service of the United States when called by the 
President.” °? A similar provision was enacted in 1898 and 








99. N. Y. Times, p. 14, July 15, 1940. 

100. 5 Exuior’s Desates (1876) 443, 465. 

101. Act of Feb. 28, 1795, c. 36, 1 Star. 424. See also: Act of May 9, 
1794, c. 27; Act of June 24, 1797, c. 4; Act of Mar. 3, 1803, c. 32; Act of 
Apr. 18, 1806, c. 32; Act of Mar. 30, 1808, c. 39; Act of Apr. 10, 1812, ¢. 
55; Act of July 17, 1862, c. 201. 

102. Under this statute men were conscripted during the latter part of the 
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remains in force today.’ These provisions would seem to at- 
tempt to create a federal ‘‘militia” in direct opposition to the de- 
cision reached in 1787 that there was to be no such militia.°%* No 
authoritative case has passed upon their constitutionality since 
the only question which has come before the courts is the power 
to compel military service in wartime. In 1863 the provisions 
drafting men for military service were a part of this type of stat- 
ute, in 1917 and 1940 they were completely separate.’ 


History—Raising and Regulating the Army. 


As we have seen, there are three interrelated federal powers: 
(1) providing for organizing, arming and disciplining the state 
militia, (2) calling out the militia and (3) raising and regulating 
the Army and Navy. We have discussed elsewhere the restric- 
tions on the power to raise armies. It is now only important to 
examine the expanding concept of “armies”, as appears from 
federal laws, and to determine the extent to which the federal 
government has maintained the distinction between “‘armies” and 


“national forces” or “militia.” *® It can be seen from the statutes 


civil war and this power was upheld (footnote 42). The draft riots and gen- 
eral opposition to the Act are well known. Its inefficiency is attested by the 
fact that 2,435,028 union troops were volunteers, only 255,373 were conscripted 
and of these only 50,663 personally served. 

103. Act of Apr. 22, 1898, c. 187, 30 Srat. 361; 10 U. S. C. A. § 1 (1927); 
32 U. S. C. A. § 1 (1928); see footnote 106. 

104. See supra notes 69-75. Note that if all these provisions operate every 
adult male is (1) a part of the state militia (Act of Jan. 21, 1903, c. 196, 32 
Star. L. 775) and (2) of the federal militia (32 U. S. C. A. 1) and (3) of the 
national forces (Act of Apr. 22, 1898, c. 187, 30 Srar. 361 and 10 U. S. C. A. 
1). Note also that a distinction is drawn between “armies” and “national 
forces” (militia)—10 U. S. C. A. secs. 1 and 2; 32 U. S.C. A. see. 1. 

There is some evidence of a deliberate attempt to eliminate state control 
of the militia. See Epmunps, THe MIniTARIzATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 
10-12. 

105. Act of May 18, 1917, c. 15, 40 Srar. 76; Act of Sept. 16, 1940, c. 720, 
54 Srar. 885. 

106. Act of Sept. 29, 1789, c. 25: the military establishment created the 
year before “is hereby recognized to be the establishment for the troops in 
the service of the United States.” 

Act of May 28, 1798, c. 47: authorized the President “in the event of a 
declaration of war against the United States, or of actual invasion of their 
territory, by a foreign power, or of imminent danger of such invasion * * * 
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set forth in the footnote, constituting as they do a quick outline 
of the federal law, that the term “army” did not originally, and 
las not even now come to include the process by which the gen- 
eral manpower of the country are subjected to military duty. But 
the provisions prescribing general military service duty do at- 
tempt to create a federal militia in contravention of the intend- 
ment of the Constitution. 


Aprenpix III 


NEW York, N.Y., March 5, 1959. 
Senator RrcHARD B. RUSSELL, 
Chairman, Senate Armed Forces Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR RUSSELL: Enclosed herewith is a copy of my statement for 
insertion in the record of your hearing on the extension of the selective service 
law. 

I regret that the time element has prevented a personal presentation of my 
views and opinions, for I should have preferred to speak with you and not to 
you on this complex problem of manpower mobilization. 

I hope you have an opportunity to read the contents of the statement before 
final action is taken for approval by your committee, of the bill. 

Cordially yours, 


Murray §S. LEVINE. 


STATEMENT BY MURRAY S. LEVINE, ATTORNEY, NEW YorkK, N.Y., TO THE ARMED 
SERVICE COMMITTEE OF THE U.S. SENATE ON EXTENSION OF SELECTIVE SERVICE, 
Marcu 5, 1959 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciate the opportunity to 
submit this statement for the record in conjunction with the hearings-:on the 
extension of the Selective Service Act. 

I will cover what I consider the two important issues involved: (a) Shall the 
selective service law be extended? and (b) Will the extended legislation pro- 
vide sufficient authority to achieve the full mobilization which may be required 
in a total war emergency? 

The answer in the first issue becomes academic because of the perilous inter- 
national situation. I believe it is absolutely essential to continue a system of 
procedures which furnish the human resources which will be required for our 
common defense. The Selective Service Act which has created this system, must 
therefore, be extended without delay, to insure its continuity. 

The answer to the second issue requires a great deal of soul searching and 
objective deliberation because implicit therein will be found problems affecting 
the further curtailment of individual personal freedom and action in peacetime, 
for a war which may come in the future. 

Much has been said about mobilization in the past few weeks. In early 
February, Gen. Maxwell Taylor urged total mobilization in view of the Berlin 
crisis, stating that like in a game of poker, we must be ready to play all of 
our chips. Yesterday, however, President Eisenhower at his press conference, 
declared that general mobilization would be “futile and disastrous.” 

I believe that whether or not we should mobilize at this time, is not as im- 
portant 2s whether or not we are now fully prepared to effectuate an adequate 
mobilization. 

Gen. Lewis Hershey, with his usual candor and commonsense, has recently 
raised this point by inference, in his testimony on this very bill before the 
Armed Services House Committee. His following words should be carefully 
noted : 

“We are not doing all we should in preparation against possible nuclear at- 
tack. Our training for civil defense lags. Our reserves must be made ready. 
Our need to do things in preparation is great. Many of them are not being 
done. Much needs to be done but many are not doing it.” 

I believe that “much needs to be done” by your committee on the problem 
of selective service. I strongly urge that you reconsider and reexamine the 
provisions of the selective service law before it is extended. I question its ade- 
quacy. I believe it is faulty because of errors of omission. 

I believe that our present system of procedures for selective service has not 
kept abreast with the increased and unique requirements for manpower mobili- 
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zation. These new requirements have originated, like other new requirements 
in defense measures, from the cumulative effects of the dynamic progress in 
the physical sciences which have placed in the hands of our enemies massive 
weapons of attack of great force and power. It seems to me only basic that 
our human resources and materia! resources should always be kept in balance 
for defense purposes. If not, our entire defense structure will remain lopsided 

Recruiting of people either by voluntary means or conscription, has always 
been a sensitive problem for in doing so we deal with human emotions. Homes 
and families are invaded, but, fortunately there are set patterns which ean 
serve as a valuable guide. These can be found in the truths of history which 
I rely on to a great extent in my opinions hereinafter expressed. 

Before further discussion, I think it would be well that I first give you a 
brief résumé of my background. 

Prior to and immediately following World War II, I served as an official 
speaker for New York City selective service headquarters and a member of a 
local draft board; in early 1948, military attaché to New York City selective 
service headquarters; July 143 through August 6, 1945, as an Army officer, as 
Chief of the Selective Service Division for the entire Manhattan project 
(handled all the selective service problems for the three major installations 
and approximately 400 contractors and subcontractors engaged in work on the 
atomic bomb); Assistant to the Chief of the Radiological Safety Section at 
Bikini June 1946 through August 146; 1948 to date local draft board member: 
also have made self-study of civil defense and selective service matters a prime 
avocation (my statements to various congressional committees mentioned 
below 1). 

We have a bad national habit in Judging preparedness by the amount of money 
spent for defense measures. For example, I have often heard said that $2 billion 
built the atomic bomb (or Einstein built the atomic bomb, or it was the brilliant 
leadership of Gen. Leslie R. Groves and his able assistants). The truth is that 
the bomb was not built by money, or an individual, or gréup of individuals, but 
by a team of people, i.e., the common laborers who cleared the sites of the proj- 
ects; the ordinary skilled mechanics who built the home, the schools, the stores 
and the plants for those to follow; the architects and engineers who supervised 
the construction of our installations from the blueprint stage to completion; the 
tens of thousands of people who were taught to manipulate and control strange 
gadgets or operation and production; the brilliant scientists who gave of their 
brains; and the personnel of the Army who supervised’ the entire project. The 
atomic bomb was built by the brains and brawn of a large cross section of our 
people, and not by money, and in the last analysis, it will be the brains and brawn 
of all our people which will win the next war. 

Recruitment for the Manhattan project was a difficult task because of secrecy. 
We were faced with many problems, many of which were solved by the selective 
service law which was used to great advantage in our work. It helped us select 
and retain 52,000 men who were critically needed in our work. It also was used 
to curb strikes, combat absenteeism and tardiness and to prevent shifting of 
trained personnel. The selective service law became a powerful ally to help 
build the atomic bomb. It should now remain a powerful ally to help defend 
ourselves against the atomic bomb. To a large extent this will be up to you in 
your present deliberations of the proposed extension of the selective service law. 

I have studied with keen interest the military history of the British covering 
the period during and immediately following the air raids of Coventry, Birming- 
ham, and London. The British called these attacks “major battles of the war” 
and much can be learned for our common good by a competent appraisal of both 
Government and citizenry response in their critical hour of peril. 

Line officers of high rank spoke openly and freely to the people. One made this 
statement at Cambridge Uyiversity in 1941: 

“This war is a war of nerves. It will be won by the side that destroys the 
morale, the will to resist, of the other side. It is a war which turns every citizen, 
man or woman, old or young, into a military objective. No longer can the civilian 
say, ‘you fight and we will help.’ In this war the civilian is in it just as much as 
the soldier. He must expect to have to hit back, to help actively in battle.” 


1 See my testimony before (1) Joint Congressional Committee on Atomic Energy, Mar. 20, 
1950: (2) House of Representatives Committee on Armed Forces, Special Committee on 
Civil Defense, Dec. 7, 1950: (3) Subcommittee on the Committee of Government Operations, 
House of Representatives, June 12, 1956: (4) the same subcommittee on Mar. 6, 1957. 
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Another one stated : 

“Bveryone is in this battle against air attack, except those who are debarred 
by age or infirmity. Only thus can we win this battle and save our cities from 
destruction.” 

British Maj. Gen. G. M. Lindsey, an expert in tank warfare, brought this 
message to the British people in 1942: 

“The meaning of totalitarianism war is not simple war as conducted by totali- 
tarian powers, but war in which the whole effort of the country, its human as 
well as its material resources, its civilian as well as its armed services, are fully 
engaged. It is thus war on two fronts, military and civil. J liken the war effort 
to a triangle, the apex of which is the fighting forces, the base of which repre- 
sents ordinary population of the country. If the base of the triangle should 
disintegrate the apex will fall to the ground.” [Emphasis mine.] 

The battle of Britain symbolizes the complexities of future wars. It also 
signifies that only the total effort, on the part of a total people, can bring total 
victory. It is a part of history which every democracy should read and know. 
It has given us established precedents of which we can build our preparation 
for common defense. 

It is, therefore wise that we pause a moment in our exploration of the moon 
and return to the earth—to reevaluate the base of our “triangle.” Like the 
British General Lindsey, I consider the base of our “triangle” a well organized 
population, fully aware of their new responsibilities for the common defense 
and totally committed to do their bit should the emergency arise. Actually 
these responsibilities may be new to our contemporaries, but they have long 
been stated in the history of warfare. America followed this principal in the 
unwritten law of conscription adopted by the minute men in the early days of 
the American dream. It was better defined in a letter by George Washington 
to Alexander Hamilton after the Revolutionary War, in these terms: 

“It may be laid down as a primary position and the basis of our system that 
every citizen who enjoys the protection of a free government owes not only a 
portion of his property, but even of his personal services to the defense of it.” 

The French, in 1793, adopted the same principal as a democracy in their 
famous “leveé en masse”’ : 

“Young men shall fight; the married men shall forge weapons and transport 
supplies; the women will make tents and clothes and will serve in hospitals; 
the children will make up old linen into lint; the old men will have themselves 
carried into the public square to rouse the courage of the fighting men.” 

History also reveals the stark truth-that America has made serious blunders 
in recruting for the common defense in all our wars with the possible exception 
of World War II, where through the process of trial and error, the Selective 
Service Act of 1940 provided an almost perfect system for recruiting and yet 
Iam reminded that the Selective Service Act was passed by only one vote by the 
Congress. 

We have paid for our past mistakes with blood and money, as the history of 
the War of 1812 and the Civil War will reveal, but this time the price may be 
much higher. Mobilization must be complete and total for no compromise can 
be made aaginst the requirements of total war. 

We have made a, feeble attack to mobilize our civilian populations under a 
voluntary system established by the civil defense law. Feebleness and inde- 
cisiveness in the sensitive matter of recruitment begets failure, and we have 
failed miserably. Manpower is the backbone of our defense preparation. It 
should not be treated as a step child. It cannot be handled in a hokus-pokus 
manner. We even may find it necessary to induce citizen participation to meet 
their responsibilities. If we do, we must prepare a system for total recruiting 
in advance. 

Inertia on the part of our people and their representatives breeds additional 
evils. One which has been of great concern to me, can be found in the civil 
defense law and particularly in the philosophy of the said law. This philosophy 
expounds the theory that each individual must hide and save his neck and 
run away in a catastrophe. Is it a direct antithesis of the philosophy of the 
selective service law, for it is anarchic in nature. (Read testimony 3 and 4 
mentioned in footnote 1.) 

I hope I am wrong in this conclusion, but if I am correct, in my opinion, you 
Should know about it and do something about it. 

Again I am reminded of the words of General Taylor: “You cannot play 
around in this business unless you have a lot of blue chips in your pocket. This 
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is unlimited poker.” I agree fully with this statement considering the shrewd- 
ness of our enemy. They may be bluffing in this poker game of Berlin, but on the 
other hand, their cards may be stacked. But, it only seems prudent that inag- 
much as we have called their bluff, that we have all of the blue chips in our pocket 
to call at the last turn of the cards. Do we have the blue chips ready? J] 

we don’t. I think they are scattered all over the country in the minds and hearts 
of a confused people. . 

We must pocket these chips quickly. For that purpose I make the fo} 
specific recommendations in regard to the selective service law. In my opinion, 
it will fill a “straight flush” in the game of defense preparedness. ’ 

1. That the Selective Service Act be amplified to include provisions to ind 
if necessary, participation by all citizens except those debarred for physical, 
morale, or age limitations, in common defense requirements. 

2. That a prohibition be made to prevent the draft of civilians other thay 
those required for the Armed Forces, unless and until the President of the 
United States declares a national emergency. 

3. That the Ditector of Selective Service be authorized to immediately get 
in motion the legal machinery for citizen registration including their physica} 
conditions and occupational aptitudes. 

4. That the Selective Service System be considered a recruiting agency for 
all the Armed Forces and civil defense. 

5. That the operational requirements of selective service be vested exclusively 
in volunteer personnel at the community level as it is today in local boards. 

Gentlemen, the danger of war is live and real. When one inch of territory in 
Berlin can trigger a military explosion over vast areas in the continental United 
States, prudence dictates that we must prepare for the worst and then hope and 
pray for the best. I firmly believe that we can win another world war. I dont 
buy the defeatist attitude that there is nothing we can do about it if war is thrust 
upon us. I firmly believe that if you start the ball rolling in selective service— 
the rest will be accomplished by our people. 


x 
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